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WHY NOT HAVE WINTER PASTURES LIKE THIS?-START NOW! 


INSTEAD OF R 


The Studebaker Champion 





f 6 * 
14872 
is one of the 4 lowest price T457* 


CUSTOM 6-PASSENGER 
2-DOOR SEDAN 


largest selling cars | («sm 


This is the South Bend delivered price 
and includes Federal Tax 


* 
o * it does not include transportation from 
In AMerica PRrn ee 
« 
® Comparably low prices on other 
Studebaker Champion Custom models 


—4-door sedan, 5-passenger 
Starlight coupe, business coupe 





Prices subject to change 
without notice 
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HELPFUL HINTS 


lor saving time, work and 
money around the farm 





25% MILEAGE BONUS 
is yours with Goodyear’s 
new Hi-Miler Rib 
Truck Tire. New, flatter 
zig-zag rib tread pro- 
vides more effective 
non-skid traction, bet- 
ter road-grip and up to 
25% longer wear than 
present tires. Sells at standard price at your 
Goodyear dealer’s. 


QUICK CURE FOR A 
SLOW STARTER. 
There’s no grind or 
groan when you start 
your tractor or truck 
with Goodyear’s YKL 
“Dry-Proof” instant- 
starting battery. This 
power - packed battery 
needs water only three times a year in ordi- 
nary use because of its high-quality construc- 
tion. Plates are cushioned against breakage. 


Fi i i 


for smooth riding 
easy steering 
quick stopping 


—and it gives you longer mileage, too. 
That’s why it’s the world’s most popular 
low-pressure tire! 


GOODFJYEAR 


SUPER JCUSHION 
The finest thing on wheels 


Your Goodyear dealer will buy the unused mileage in 
your present tires on liberal trade-in for new Super- 


Cushions. See him now. 


FIRST CHOICE OF 
FARMERS for traction 
is Goodyear’s Supenr- { 
Sure-Ghip Tractor 
Time. These tires pull 
where others won’t be- 
cause of their wedge- 
grip, open-center tread 
design that gives firmer 
grip in the soil. 


FOR “QUICK-DRY”’ 

PAINTING use a paint 

made with Cuemicum 

Latex 101AX—a new 

Goodyear product that 

makes tougher, longer- 

lasting, color-fast paints wx 

that are free from odor 

and dry within half an hour. You can apply the 
second coat as soon as the first is finished. Ask 
your paint or hardware dealer for a water-base 


4 t™ 
breed ncdhstecth ~ae)osnceatsin 


IT GOES ROUND AND 

ROUND—FOR YEARS. 

Farmers everywhere 

tell us they’ve never 

found a belt for all- 

round farm use that 

comes even close to 

Goodyear’s) Kurncrtire. 

These famous belts can 

be moved from job to job—on threshers, corn 
huskers, shredders, ensilage cutters, limestone 
pulverizers and sawmills. They last for years 
outdoors because they are mildew-inhibited— 
won’t soften up and rot during standby time. 
For a practically stretchless belt that holds its 
fasteners, ask for Goodyear’s K.iincrire—at 
hardware and implement dealers’. 


If local dealers do not handle these 
Goodyear products, send a postcard to 
Goodyear, Sales Promotion Dept., Akron 
16, Ohio, for name of one who does. 


Available at your Goodyear dealer's. eee tis's The Goetrete an Dantes Oneeet 


paint, made with Cuemicum Latex 101AX. _tite—T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, on 


GOOD/SYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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@ Southern farmers have “every reason in the world” 
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Departments 
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aes for choosing Tenneseal V-Drain Steel Roofing for 
BEFORE NAILING 


their own farm buildings. They know from experience 
that Tenneseal gives the most for the least. 


FARM WOMEN 


Good Living on a Texas Ranch.... 71 
“I Hope You Sleep Well” 


EVERY MONTH 


Dr. Poe, 134; Bible, 54; Country 
Things, 54; Country Voices, 58; Edi- 


a av 
VL LL leg, 


AFTER NAILING 
TENSION CURVE 


STRENGTH Being steel, Tenneseal is strong enough to resist 
the pressure of heavy winds. On properly spaced purlins, 
it can bear a man’s weight without damage. That means 
you can apply it to nailing strips, saving the time and ex- 
pense of building a solid deck. 


PROTECTION Four leakproof features prevent moisture 
from entering, give secure protection to livestock, stored 
crops and machinery. Tenneseal does not expand and con- 
tract as much as other types of metal roofing, and so does 
not enlarge nail holes to permit leaks. (It will not burn 
and, when properly grounded, will carry lightning bolts 
harmlessly to the ground.) 


SERVICE Once installed, Tenneseal rarely needs any further 
attention throughout its long life. Your roofing troubles 
are ended. 


EASE OF INSTALLATION Ténneseal Roofing Sheets are light 
enough to be handled by ordinary farm labor, and are 
easily installed to assure leakproof protection. 


LONG LIFE Besides enjoying the long natural life of steel, 
Tenneseal is heavily galvanized to resist corrosion. You 
get extra years of service. 


ECONOMY Tenneseal V-Drain costs only slightly more 
per square, installed, than ordinary Corrugated Steel Sheets 

. and much less than some other types of metal roofing. 
Long life and trouble-free service make its annual cost 
extremely low. 


The Little Red Schoolhouse 
Put-Away Places in Your Home.. 
Don’t Let Your Child Down 
Glorify Your Walls 


torials, 20; Health, 96; It’s Time 
To—, 62; Mail Box, 8; Mistakes, 60; 
Movies, 56; Radio, 56; Sermon, 54; 
Useful Old Folks, 60. 
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Order Tenneseal V-Drain Roofing by name. Then John McKinney. R. H. Driftmier. 


you'll be sure of getting the best. 
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Mere high comfort lowers upkeep — 


UT aside for the moment the clean 

fresh beauty of its lines, and the deep 
satisfaction of its thrillingly able valve-in- 
head Fireball power. 


Instead, dig into the deep comfort of this" 


Buick, and see what it means to your 
pleasure and purse. 


Gentle coil springs on all four wheels — 
not just the front ones— cradle. your ride 
in level buoyancy, soak up road rough- 
ness like moss underfoot. 


Yet coil springs are practically breakproof 
even under the most severe going — and never 
need greasing, servicing or 

attention. 


The rigid torque-tube 
found in every Buick does 
more than add the safe 
comfort of a firm and ride- 


FOUR-WAY FOREFRONT — this rugged front 
end (1) sets the style note, (2) saves on repair costs — 
vertical bars are individually replaceable, (3) avoids 
“locking horns,” (4) makes parking and garaging easier. 


steadying driving keel—it also seals the 
moving parts of your power relay system 
from damage by dirt, sand, mud and stones. 


Buick’s wide rims do double duty too. 
For these wide rims provide better car 
control, cut sway and swerve on sharp 
turns— and increase tire life to boot. 


And if you choose the oil-cushioned 
smoothness of Dynaflow Drive* for its 
wonderful comfort, you get a bonus there 
too. You save on clutch maintenance — 
there’s no clutch pedal. You save on 
transmission maintenance and the rear- 
axle expenses likely to go with it. And 
you find there’s less engine 
upkeep because normal 
shocks and strains are oil- 
pillowed by Dynaflow. 


7. it really pays to be 
comfortable — in Buick. 


Especially when you find Buick ride and 
room and size and straight-eight power 
all packaged at prices under many sixes 
today —as a visit to your Buick dealer 
will prove. Go see him first chance you 
get and enjoy that Buick-comfortable feel- 
ing yourself. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Only BUICK has Dynaflow— 


and with if goes: HIGHER-COMPRESSION Fire- 
ball valve-in-head power in three engines. (New F-263 engine 
in SUPER models.) « NEW-PATTERN STYLING, with MULTI- 
GUARD forefront, toper-through fenders, “double bubble*' 
taillights © WIDE-ANGLE VISIBILITY, close-up road view both 
forward and back * TRAFFIC-HANDY SIZE, less over-all 
length for easier parking and garaging, short turning radius ¢ 
EXTRA-WIDE SEATS cradied between the axles * SOFT 
BUICK RIDE, from all-coil springing, Safety -Ride rims, low- 
pressure tires, ride-steadying torque-tube *« WIDE ARRAY 
OF MODELS with Body by Fisher. 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening, 


*Dynaflow Drive is standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra cost on SUPER and SPECIAL models, 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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5p voy Ge Se Cully W.. 
for entertainment on the Farm 








New 3-Speed Automatic 


RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 


Sn wonderful new value from General Electric brings you the 
complete world of happy listening. Not only a fine radio-phono- 





graph, but a truly up-to-date instrument that will play your favorite 
records—all sizes—all three speeds—automatically. With universally 
acclaimed tonal beauty made possible by the incomparable G-E 
Electronic Reproducer. Standard AM radio plus crystal-clear, vir- 
tually static-free, genuine Armstrong FM radio. Superb cabinet of 
enduring loveliness with hand-rubbed, genuine mahogany veneered 


* sp9ges 


Also in beautiful blond, Model 753, $239.95* 


top and sides, finely figured doors. Model 752. See it. 
Hear it. Enjoy it. There is no finer instrument at. . 


General Electric Company, Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York 


*Prices slightly higher West and South. 


4, dl C070 VZA your confi CVCE UP 


GENERAL 6 ELECTRIC 








This Month and Later 


E extend special congratula- 
tions this month to— 

Tom (T. L.) Asbury, retiring head 
of the Soil Conservation Service in 
Georgia, for 37 years of service to 
Georgia folks as county agent, dis- 
trict agent, and soil conservationist. 
New headquarters: home farm, 
Crawfordville, Ga. 


Jule (J. G.) Liddell, named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Asbury. Mr. Liddell has 
been in soil conservation work since 
its beginning. He had had in earlier 
years a wide experience as railway 
agricultural agent, livestock special- 
ist, county agent, and teacher. 


Harry L. Brown, retiring dean of 
Georgia’s College of Agriculture, for 
his many contributions to Southern 
agriculture as county agent, state ex- 
tension director, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, TVA and Farm Credit 
leader, and college dean. New head- 
quarters, Tennvannah Farm, Moun- 
tain City, Ga. 


O. C. Aderhold, named president 
of the University of Georgia after a 
long and unusual career as teacher, 
principal, superintendent, professor 
of rural education at the university, 
and dean of the School of Education. 
Dr. Aderhold’s rural viewpoint should 
benefit both the University System 
and Georgia agriculture. 


C. C. Murray, named dean of 
Georgia’s College of Agriculture, to 
succeed Dr. Brown. Dr. Murray 
brings to his new position a broad 
grasp of rural problems acquired as 
experiment station director (at Ex- 
periment since 1946), teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture, SCS worker, and 
former assistant professor in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 


Sponsors of the Master Veteran 
Farmer program in Georgia. It has 
enrolled the support of all agencies, is 
now in its third year. 


County agents in many areas | who 
this year have encouraged local field 
tests of corn varieties. Such plantings 
should speed adoption of the best va- 
rieties, as thousands more farmers can 
see the results. 


Alabama veterans’ on-the-farni 
training groups for their county-wide 
Achievement Days. They have been 
very successful. 


Alabama Duroc breeders for their 
first field day (and the first field day 
held by any hog group in the state), 
at Master Farmer Ray Swanner’s, 
Crenshaw County, Aug. 25. 


M. D. Mobley, state director of vo- 
cational education in Georgia, upon 
being named executive secretary of 
the American Vocational Association. 
Dr. Mobley was recently signally 
honored by Georgia Future Farmers 
after having served 22 years as their 
state adviser. 


This issue has a good deal to say 
about fall-planted legumes and their 
inoculation, (8, 15, 16, 36, 109, 112, 
122). After George King’s lupine 
story (page 15) was in type, we called 
him to ask, “Is annual inoculation (of 
lupine and other legumes) needed in 








South Georgia?” His telegraphed re- 
ply follows: 

“Observation is that where legumes 
are growing in sod, annual inocula- 
tion after successful original inocula- 
tion is not necessary. Examples 
would be reseeding crimson clover or 
lupine on Bermuda or white clover in 
pasture. Where legumes are grown in 
rotation with row crops, annual jn- 
oculation possibly advisable due to 
soil’s being exposed and disturbed, 
Even on sod where legumes have 
been discontinued for two or three 
years, inoculation may be advisable, 
As far as my article is concerned, 
where lupine is on sod each year, suc- 
cessful growth has been assured from 
original inoculation. Certainly, if in 
doubt, inoculate.” 

















































If several features this month | 
don’t stimulate thinking in unus 
channels, we're going to be disape 
pointed. What, for example, is hys 
brid vigor in rural churches (29) 
How do town civic clubs help farme 
(19)? Why isn’t a bee’s biggest jg 
honey gathering (66)? How can tem 
ant farming be good for land (110) 
What does it mean to be an outrigh 
sod farmer (112)? j 


Ever hear of cotton’s being p 
duced or sold by the bushel? Ng 
Well, neither did we until we got 
reading this issue. Yes, sir, there it 
over on 62B, cotton exports in millio 
of bushels. It was so ridiculous a mig 
take that even we got a laugh out of 
it. Everybody, we are sure, will real 
ize that it should have read “milliong 
of bales.” 


Latest news on Southland, new 
oat for the Gulf Coast described & 
August by H. I. West, comes frog 
Florida’s extension editor, a 
Cooper. Pointing out, as did } 
West, that the entire supply in 
1948 was hardly more than % pour 
he continues: “The Florida exper 
ment stations have distributed 10,00 
bushels of seed through counf 
agents this fall, and commere 
seedsmen have two or three times 
that amount. At Milton, Quincy, an 
Gainesville, for two years grain yields) 
have averaged better than 50 bushels” q 


an acre. 


October is always a busy montiy> 
we know, but next month’s Progree> 
sive Farmer is goirig to bring you #) 
lot of things that we think you'll want” 
to take time to read. Among these q 
we would include: P 

Rocky Land Can Be Cleared—By J 
Olan Cooper. 

Grain Elevators Bringing Better Mar 
kets—By Paul W. Chapman. 

He Helps the South Plant Pastures- 
By Virgil E. Adams. 

Upstairs Farming—By Gene Stever 
son. 

Fescue Practices and Successes—By 
Gordon Webb. 

Big Lick’s New Gospel of the Soil- 

Ralph Felton. 

Late Look at 
T. J. Cunha. 

Closing the Gaps in Rural Health-By 
Senator Lister Hil, 

Styled Right for Autumn (Patterns) 

A Famous Coach Talks Basketball- 
By H. O. Coffey. 


“Wonder Drugs’—By 
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Double-Duty Beauty 


Handiest thing on four wheels! The all-purpose Chrysler Traveler— 


it converts in seconds from a smart 6-passenger sedan into a 3-passenger 


cargo carrier with unlimited farm and sports use. Hinged rear seat 





A 


folds level on the floor, providing a flat deck 61’ long by 31’ wide, 
extending from the rear of the luggage compartment almost to the back of 
the front seat. You can sleep in it... camp in it... haul almost as much 
as you could in a small truck! Be sure to see it at your dealer's. 

, You'll find built-in value all the way.through that only Chrysler offers 
today. Comfort... performance . .. safety . . . dependability that we 
believe will keep you driving Chryslers from now on. 














fee 


Sasi OE 
x Fa le he 


See it — drive it eee 
there’s built-in value 


ell the way through! 





Chrysler Driving Advantages: 
Prestomatic Fluid Drive Transmission . . . auto- 
matic gear shifting with exclusive car control! 
High Compression Spitfire Engine . . . extra 
power at all speeds. Superfinished parts for 
longer life. Chemically treated cylinder walls for 
far greater wear! Waterproof Ignition System 
. + + prevents stalling in flood or storm—instant 
starts in dampest weather. Full Flow Oil Filter 
keeps oil clean. 


you can’t atford to miss! 








Utility of the Traveler 
is increased by sturdy 
luggage rack on roof, 
Wood skids provide 
Seen easy loading space, 





Rear seat cushion folds 





t back of front seat. Rear seat back turns down on supporting chrome 


bar attached to seat cushion. Spare tire can be carried in luggage compartment well or in passenger 
compartment. Upholstery is long-wearing plastic material that resembles grained alligator. 


Chrysler Comfort Advantages: 
Chair Height Seats . . . no crouching on the floor, 
no jackknife discomfort! Functional Desigh . . . 
full room for your head, legs, shoulders. Easy 
to enter and leave. Center-arm Steering . . . 
minimizes road shock, eliminates wheel fight. 
Rubber Body Mountings . . . Floating Power 

. - eliminate vibration, help coordinate spring 
and shock absorber action, give softest, smooth. 
est ride in history. 


The Beautiful CH RYS LE Wi with Fluid Drive 


Chrysler Safety Advantages: 
Safety Rim Wheels . . . won't throw tires afte 
blowouts at normal speeds. Constant Spee: 
Windshield Wiper . . . electrically operated- 
won't slow down when you step on gas. Saf 
Guard Hydraulic Brakes . . . exclusive balance: 
brake power, smoother stops, less pedal pres 
sure. Cyclebonded linings for double the wear 
Full vision . . . unobstructed view wherever yor 
need it. 
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JERIS 


is the Champ” 


says Keb Douglas 

for greaseless 
good grooming, 

and healthier, 
handsomer hair, 


KIRK DOUGLAS stor of “CHAMPION” 
A Stanley Kramer Production 
for United Artists 


ONLY DANDRUFF. 

Me © DESTROYING* JERIS HAS 

ms THIS FRESH, CLEAN-SCENTED 
J) MASCULINE FRAGRANCE 


r: 


£4 

te -) 
Only JERIS brings you all these hair 
benefits: 1. Greaseless good grooming. 
2. Healthier, handsomer hair. 3. Scalp- 
stimulation: Daily JERIS massage-helps 
promote healthy hair growth, relieves 
dry scalp, excessive falling hair. 4. 
Destroys dandruff germs* on contact, 
antiseptic action instantly removes ugly 
dandruff flakes. 5. Exclusive masculine 
fragrance: Daily use leaves hair clean- 
scented, Get JERIS today at drug 
counters— professional applications at 
barber shops everywhere. 


When Jack's pate was oily 

His hair appeal was nil, 

He switched to greaseless JERIS 
And now he’s 

got his Jill. 


JERIS Hair 

Tonic is not 

greasy to the 

touch, won't discolor coat collars, can’t 
soil shirts, stain hats or upholstery. 


JERIS KILLS DANDRUFF GERMS*ON 
CONTACT. *Pityrosporum ovale, 
which many authoriti i 


7 as the cause of infectious 
Gi dandruft is destroyed on 





contact by Jeris Anti- 
septic Hair Tonic. 


JERIS 


ANTISEPTIC 


HAIR TONI 





‘ 


Tip of the Tongue 


I take two copies of The Progres- 
sive Farmer so I can cut out and file 
all the articles I want to keep. I keep 
the material I save in notebooks for 
easy reference and to save space. 

Ask me anything you want to know 
from how to kill ants to how to build 
a dam; I will pull out my notebooks 
and give you the answer. 

Mrs. Ellen Browder Bean, 
Stone Mountain, Ga. 


I want to let you know how much 
we appreciate the very excellent 
cover of a vocational agriculture class 
and teacher for the August issue. 
Through the years you have helped 
the vocational forces in this country, 
and particularly in the South, to ren- 
der a greater service to the people. 

M. D. Mobley, 
Georgia State Director of 
Vocational Education. 


One of the reasons I subscribe to 
and enjoy The Progressive Farmer is 
that you do not publish liquor ads. 

R. W. Ross, 
Pasco County, Fla. 


I just couldn't resist telling you 
my five-year-old son’s reaction to 
your cover for August. I noticed him 
rather intently studying it, when all 
of a sudden out came: “Mama, look 
what’s in the Sunday school class— 
chickens to play with.” 

Mrs. E. F. Mickle, 
Richland Coynty, S. C. 


I was delighted to see your splen- 
did article on Mr. T. J. Cottingham 
and the State National Bank in the 
July issue. Because I thought it would 
be of genuine interest to many others, 
I had your article put in the Con- 
gressional Record of July 13. 

Robert E. Jones, Jr., 
Congressman, 8th 
Alabama District. 


Your feature article, “Credit To 
Build Farms,” in the July issue, is of 
special interest to me. I believe the 
story will be very beneficial in get- 
ting other banks in Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and Florida seriously to consider 
a farm department. This will effec- 
tively help agriculture. 

W. Hill Hosch, Manager, 
Farm Industry Dept., 
Trust Company of Georgia. 


On World Peace 

In Dr. Poe’s June editorial on 
world peace, the quotations from the 
Sermon on the Mount to Mark Twain 
were especially appropriate. Space 
permitting Dr. Poe could have quot- 
ed Lord Macaulay: “Man starts out 
a savage, becomes civilized and edu- 
cated and creates wealth. In time 
wealth becomes concentrated, cor- 


rupt, tyrannical, oppressive; then fol- 


lows revolution.” Or Gibbon: “Tra- 
jan was ambitious of military fame, 
and so long as mankind bestows 
more applause upon its destroyers 
than upon its benefactors so long will 
the thirst for military glory be a curse 
of the most exalted.” 
Don H. Biggers, 
Erath County, Tex. 


A Young Fisherman 


Your June cover, “Look; Pa, What 
I Caught,” was super. We enjoyed it 


heMAIL BOX 


especially because almost the same 
scene was enacted in our family a 
few weeks ago. Our ten-year-old 
son, Gene, went down the creek by 


himself and shortly came back with - 


a largemouth bass—his first. It wasn’t 
a very large one—weighed 1% pounds 
—but it was certainly bigger than any 
of the perch his daddy was stringing! 
Mrs. Tom Allen, 

Randolph County, Ga. 


Another Farm Problem 

Your question, “What are our most 
urgent farm problems?” on the edi- 
torial page in June was read with 
much. interest. I wish to offer an- 
other farm problem which is also a 
national problem: Conserving eur 
American way of life—private enter- 
prise and individual initiative and 
the right to exercise them that we 
may expect rewards in keeping with 
the value and quality of our effort. 
Also, as we progress in trying to 
attain the more abundant life, we 
must learn through high moral and 
spiritual aims to qualify ourselves to 
live the more abundant life—else pros- 
perity will cause us to degenerate. 
James H. Jones, President, 


Cherokee County, Ala., . 


Farm Bureau. 


Another Farm Opportunity 
I think the possibilities for com- 
mercial seed growing in our part of 
the South are much greater than 
most people have thought. When you 
consider the various seed we can 
grow, including cotton seed, seed 
corn, and seed oats, as well as our 
various grasses and clovers, there is 
no reason why we should continue 
to pay tribute to the Northwest and 
to other countries when we can pro- 
duce the seed at home as good or 
better than those we buy from a dis- 
tance. We can also find a market be- 
yond our borders for seed we pro- 
duce. Jesse B. Hearin, President, 
Production Credit Corporation 
of New Orleans. 


rrogressive Farmer 


. joe 
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Argument for Early Lupine 

Autauga last season had a field of 
blue lupine that was in my opinion 
the greenest field between Birming.. 
ham and Montgomery all winter. It 
was a few miles beyond Prattville on | 
the right hand side of the highway ~ 
going to Birmingham. It belonged tg 
Percy D. Roy. é 

Mr. Roy planted the lupine Sept, 
5, 1949, after a rain. He broadcast’ 
the seed and disked them in. They 
followed an oat crop that had beep 
well fertilized so no fertilizer wage 
applied to lupine. Yield on seed 
1,800 pounds combine run per a 
or around 1,500 pounds cleaned 
dried. It was a little early for ph 
ing lupine, but we felt that since ¢ 
moisture was in the ground, it wi 


- be a good time to try the planting 


I think early planting was ther 
son for the outstanding cover and 
seed crop Mr. Roy got. The land. 
a Norfolk loamy soil and not vey 
fertile. There were 40 acres in luping 

Bill Aiken, § 


Autauga County, Ala, 


Rainfall and Pastures 
I believe the Southeast can grow 
beef cattle as cheaply as any place 
in America, and it is time for us to 
make our people realize the great op 
portunity they have. 
The same rainfall that we now 
think of as a curse, leaching our soil$ 
fertility, can be made a blessing if 
we will annually add the proper lime 
and fertilizers to grow pastures. How 
much our Southern rainfall is worth 
as compared with other sections may 
be gleaned from this fact: Colorado 
suffered from a drouth the first half 
of 1950 that was so severe that the 
Commissioner of Agriculture estt- 
mated 600,000 cattle would have to 
be sacrificed in order to preserve. 
their pastures. 
William Howard Smith, 
Autauga County, Ala. 


McQueen - Smith Farms, of which 
Mr. Smith is president, has what Dr. 
Hugh H. Bennett has called “the 
second finest pasture I ever saw it 
America.” The other was in Oregom 


Our Cover 
A County Agent’s Home and Pasture 


AST month’s cover showed a vo-tg 
teacher and his class. This month’ 
cover shows a county farm agent's beat- 
tiful home—and equally beautiful pa* 
ture color-photographed last March. 
County Agent J. H. Hopkins, Ander 
son County, S. C., tells us this pictur 
esque house (with ch space 
to delight any Southerner) was built ia 
1840 by Theodore Wagner of Ch 
ton, S. C., and named “Retreat. Mr. 
Hopkins has a 390-acre farm with 30 
mature cows and 34 heifers, about half 
Jerseys and half Holsteins, and grows 
all needed grains, hay, silage, and grat 
ing. His pasture, which gives amp 
succulent grazing 10 to 12 months # 
the year, consists of 87 acres fescue a! 
Ladino clover, 30 acres of kudzu 
is top-seeded with ryegrass and crim 
son clover for winter grazing, and . 
acres of ryegrass and crimson ¢ 
lowed by Sweet Sudan and millet. 
Six-year-old Joan Hopkins a 
the foreground with her dog ; 
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FOR NEW BUILDINGS 
OR RE-ROOFING 
USE ALCOA 
ALUMINUM ROOFING 











Are you buying weight or pro- 
tection? You get protection and 
long-lasting life when you re- 
roof with Alcoa Aluminum. It 
can’t rust away, never needs 
painting. 





Big, easy-to-handle sheets of 
Alcoa Aluminum Roofing go on 
fast, stay on for years when 
put up with long-lasting alumi- 
num nails. 


LOOK AGAIN! 
This is a new kind of 
farm building 


Millions of squares of Alcoa Aluminum build. Simple construction and big, easy-to- 
Roofing have been used on farms with out- handle aluminum sheets that go on in a 
standing results. Now, Alcoa has available hurry. 

building plans especially designed for the use ALCOA SHEET IS LONG-LASTING— 
of aluminum. Ready now are plans designed this building never will need painting, roof 
by Agricultural Engineers of the University and sides will never rot or rust away, will give 
of Illinois, for a 200-bird poultry house—a lasting protection against fire and vermin. 
modern, efficient building for the farm flock Whether you are planning a new building 
—a building that can help you cut erection or new roofing and siding for an old one, get 
costs and increase yields because. . . facts and new low prices on Alcoa Aluminum 
from your dealer. Compare costs and free- 





Aluminum gives you more than 
good looks. Its gleaming sur- 
face reflects hot sunshine; flocks 
and herds under aluminum are 
cooler, feed better in hot 
weather. 





in Oregon ALCOA SHEET REFLECTS HEAT— 
80 this building is designed to take advantage 
of this—is warmer in winter, cooler in sum- 

nd Pasture mer. Flocks stay healthier, gain and pro- 

ed a vous duce better. 

his ae ALCOA SHEET IS LIGHT—so this 

tif, building is designed to be quick and easy to 
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- BETTER BUILDINGS MEAN BETTER FARMING 





dom from upkeep. See how you save with 
aluminum. 

Get plans now for this modern poultry 
house, mail the coupon below and 50 cents 
to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


NEW LOWER PRICES 


Get prices on Alcoa Aluminum Roof- 
ing from your dealer today. Compare 
the costs with other roofing. See how 
you save now and over the years, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1451J Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


( ) I enclose 50c (coin). Please send me plans for the 
Poultry House. 


( ) Send me free application instructions. 








Name 
Address 
City 
My dealer (Name) 
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War Preparations 
and Your Farm 


“How will war—or war preparations—affect costs of what I 
buy? The prices of what I sell? The net profits I may ex- 
pect?” The following careful answers have been prepared 
for Progressive Farmer readers by Doane Agricultural Serv- 
ice, Inc., the largest farm management service organization 
in America. You may well both read and reread it now. 


“Count on your 
PHILCO Relpiqensiton” 


See the magnificent new 1950 Philco re- 
frigerators at your dealer's now... luxury 
equipped from 7 to 14% cubic feet, You'll 
see true zero-zone, full-width built-in 
freezers—fully adjustable shelves—the new 
Quick Chiller...and many other exclusive 
Philco features. At prices that make Philco 
America’s top refrigerator value. 





PHILCO Elvcvic Range" 


Smokeless broiling at last with the sensa- 


tional new Philco “Broil-Under-Glass” Elec- 


tric Range. No soot, no smoke, no stain! 
Two superb ovens—fully automatic Banquet 
and Thrift Oven Deluxe automatic controls 
cook entire meals automatically. See all the 


great Philco Electric Ranges for 1950. 


"Count on, your 
PHILCO Home Freegor” 


From 4 to 30 cubic feet—140 to 1050 


pounds food capacity —chest models and up- 
rights—temperatures as low as 15° below zero 
for sharp freezing — frozen storage at scien- 
tifically approved zero-zone temperatures. 


* The greatest value in home freezers today. 


“amd, in, your lining room, 


count on your PHILCO 
Radio-Phonograph” 


Here's your greatest value in 3-speed tadio- 
phonogra Plays all records, all sizes, all 
s s fully ‘automatically. Philco Super- Tone 

roducer gives finest tone ever achieved 
from recorded music. With new Philco 
super-sensitive AM radio. In beautiful Ma- 
hogany or Walnut veneer cabinet. 








HE shift of American business to 

a war economy has been very 
swift—so rapid, in fact, that it is hard 
even yet to grasp the extent of what 
is taking place. 

Production of civilian or nonwar 
goods will suffer as more and more 
factories turn part or all of their ca- 
pacity to the production of war ma- 
terials. If the threat of war continues 
to grow, price controls, rationing, 
freezing of wages, and possibly a 
complete mobilization of manpower 
and national resources will come 
quickly. We'll have to accept a lower 
standard of living, Rationing and 
price controls do not give us more 
“things”—they simply divide up what 
little we have. 

Seller’s Market 

Production of automobiles, tract- 


ors, refrigerators, stoves, and other 
metal goods will not stop all at once 


.—-won’t stop entirely unless fighting 


spreads and full mobilization results. 
Principally, we can expect a return 
of scarcities and a seller's market. It 
means higher prices for the things we 
buy and possibly a return to long 
waiting periods and “gray markets.” 


Cash requirements of farming will 
shoot up rapidly. Wage rates will 
lead the way, but almost everything 
you buy will cost more. Money will 
be less valuable, so you'll need to 
have more available just to meet 
operating expenses. Farmers will not 
benefit greatly by price rises in the 
early part of a new war. Costs are 
apt to go up faster than income be- 
cause nowhere in the goods we buy 
are there reserves that compare to 
the huge stocks of corn, wheat, but- 
ter, and dried eggs. Up until June 
24, when the Korean trouble started, 
these were a burdening surplus; now 
they are a comfortable reserve. 


Shertage of Fibers 

Cotton production will be down 
much more than expected. Total 
acreage is estimated by the Gov- 
ernment at just over 19 million 
acres. At average yields, this would 
make between 9 and 9% million bales. 
This year we will use and export 
close to 14 million bales. The grow- 
ing realization of this shortage, plus 
the war scare, has forced world prices 
higher than those in the United 
States. Wool and synthetic fibers will 
not be able to take over any major 
part of the cotton market at this time, 
regardless of price. U. S. wool pro- 
duction is at the lowest level of rec- 
ord, and a shortage of chemicals pre- 
vents rayon production from being 
increased. 


Feed grain production is falling be- 
hind the increase in livestock num- 


bers. Prices even before Korea wena 
expected to average higher than 4 
1949. The grain held by the Goy.” 
ernment continues to accumulate” 
storage costs and other carrying) 
charges so that the price at which 
such feed can be had is further ins 
creasing. : 


Protein supplies will continul : 
short of needs principally because of 
the increase in livestock numbers) 
The big cut in production of cotton 
seed will be more than offset by thew 
30 per cent increase in soybean pro 
duction. But prices will stay high™ 

So much for the price and produe _ 
tion possibilities that face us. For 
safety, these developments must be 
met with positive action by Southern 
farmers. 


Fortunately, the higher costs and 
smaller supplies per animal of grains 
and proteins can be largely offset by 
Southern farmers in ways not open 
to Northern farmers who must feed 
grain, hay, and other roughages all 
winter. 


Lew Cost Milk 

If you milk cows, in the South, you 
don’t have to feed costly grains. 
With good pasture and roughage, 
you can get 85 per cent of the milk 
that cows have the capacity to pro 
duce. If you buy and feed grains, 
you may cut your profits—as com 
pared with use of top quality pas 
ture, hay, and silage. 


Seed now plenty of small grains, 
grass, and winter legumes for your 
winter pasture needs. Grow your pro 
teins. Land in cotton, corn, and 
row crops can be planted. Use plenty — 
of fertilizer to insure vigorous d 
It is cheaper to buy fertilizer and— 
seed than to buy feed. 


Silage is the way to get the most 
feed value out of such crops as com 
and grain sorghums. A trench silo 
can be quickly dug. 


If you have beef cattle, you should 
be doubly concerned with carrying 
out the feed cost saving program sug- 
gested for those with dairy cows. 
You must hold down costs to 


with beef production. 


If you have hogs, you should also 
be interested in pasture for all win! 

—it will make thrifty hogs and 
costly protein supplements. D 
hogs make less profits. Brood sows 
will thrive on lush pasture with 
minimum of grain. 

Farm machinery dealers’ stocks 
disappearing fast and price in % 
are coming—even without a big wal. ~ 
Do not delay planned purchases. If 


(Continued on page 24) 
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LOW-COST LIVESTOCK SHED 


saves money and makes money...built with 


EYNOLDS Lifetine ALUMINUM 





yuthern 


sts and : , 
f grains Biss ia 
re LOOK FOR THIS | , 
ot open 


ist feed SIGN OF QUALITY ALUMINUM | ) eee 


ae od 
ages all S aEenanemme . i 


ROOFING AND SIDING Size 26’ x 52’ 


oad your choice of 7 as shown—add more sections 


ath, you if you want! 


orelti smooth or stippled 
ughage, finish 
ne =m 55 You save at the start by building this shed on pressure-treated poles set in 
l ool - lz =the ground—no foundations. You save again with new-type roof construc- 
as COM> ; es be tion using only one-third the usual number of rafters. And you save 
ity par 7 ag forever with rustproof roofing, and siding that never needs painting: 
| oun a ; 5-V CRIMP Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum. : 
for your ——= ee | But that’s not all. Your livestock will make more money for you. Because 
your pro- — Oe: a aluminum reflects radiant heat. The shed is cooler inside. And tests prove 
ind other Ss - 4 it takes more feed to put weight on stock as temperatures go up. So alumi- 
num pays off in cold cash for extra pounds of meat (or extra milk pro- 
duction, if you use this shed as a dairy loafing barn). 
This building makes a good machine shed—by increasing the height. 
WEATHERBOARD SIDING ; 
= Developed by Doane Agricultural Service, built and approved by farmers. 
Be AND 1x" SOD 7 For detailed plans, erection instructions, sources of treated poles and list 
CORRUGATED of materials, send $2.00 with the coupon. 





Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum gives you high strength, 

i precision-made sheets that lap snugly for extra weather- 7, Ruynchie clin. corven the tanner wih Aleninum 
tightness. See your Reynolds dealer, too, for Gutters and a A hieigiy » : 
Downspouts. Also Rey Kool aluminum-surfaced built-up . « ee go Hema oe ps $ ayer 
toofing, Reflective Insulation, and the everyday farm he ‘ 9 Se a ee 
Need: strong, rustproof, non-staining Aluminum Nails. , = a 





8 —s REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE 
Box 1800, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Please send me [_] FREE “Aluminum Adaptor Plan” [_] FREE 8-page Catalog of 
Aluminum Farm Building Products [_] More informatien on Cattle Shed [_] FREE 
Literature on other Doane buildings. . 

LJ! enclose $2.00 (check or M.0.) for which please send me full set of plans 
for the new Low-Cost Livestock Shed illustrated above. 

Nome 





ada 





My Dealer’s Name 
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e WIDER TREAD 


More Angle-Action cleats—more 
rubber on the ground. Strong, firm 
gtip. Slower wear, more traction. 


© SELF-CLEANING 


Flexing of angle bars throws out 
mud and dirt. Keeps tread clean 
for maximum traction. 


© LONGER WEAR 


Huskier cleats, more rubber. Re- 
inforced tread bars resist cuts, 
snags, abrasions. 


Made In The South For Southern Farmers 


SAGE 









THE 


FARM TIRE 


e DEEPER CLEATS 


More, sharp cleats bite deeper for 
easy going on soft surfaces. No 
side-slip. Side-walls are reinforced 
by long, high shoulder bars that 
assure longer tread wear. 


e MORE PULL 


Exclusive Angle-Action grips 
faster. No slipping. Every cleat 
spaced right for constant traction, 
forward or backward. Three 
husky, buttressed cleats on the 
ground at all times. 


GENERAL ALL-GRIP TRUCK TIRES 


For Extra Traction in Soft Going 


Muddy roads won't bog you down when you have General 
All-Grip (All-Traction in larger sizes) tires on your truck. Deep, 
rubber tread blocks grip, pull and provide “going-to-town” 
traction on all road surfaces, in any season, in any weather 
oe-prevent side-slip, wear evenly, assure long mileage. 








WHAT’S NEW 


in Agriculture 


By Eugene Butler 
Vice President and Editor 








Farm Boys and the Draft 


NERAL 











Now that the Korean crisis has put draft machinery into high gear, 
many young farm men probably are wondering if they are entitled 
to deferment because of their jobs. 

To find out just how the draft would affect those men between 19 
and 26 in agricultural occupations, the director of Selective Servic 
was asked for information on the subject. Here is what The Progressive 
Farmer found out: 

Selective Service boards may place in Class II-C “any registrant who 
is employed in the production for market of a substantial quantity of 
those agricultural commodities which are necessary to the maintenang 
of the national health, safety, or interest, but only when all of the oo. 
ditions described below are found to exist: 

“1. The registrant is, or but for a seasonal or temporary interruption would 
be, engaged in such activity; 

“2. The registrant cannot be replaced because of a shortage of persons 
with his qualifications or skill in such activity; 

“8. The removal of the registrant would cause a material loss of effective 
ness in such activity.” 

Selective Service then goes on to. define a “substantial quantity @ 
agricultural commodities. The production for market of a substantia 
quantity of agricultural commodities should be measured in terms ¢ 
the average annual production per farm worker which is marketed 
from a local average farm of the type under consideration. Producti 
which is in excess of that required for subsistence of the farm families 
on the farm under consideration should be considered as production 
for market.” 

Few of the men registered in the draft to date have been placed in 
Class II-C. Draft boards:-have been instructed to consider each regis 
trant’s case individually as there are no blanket classifications, Me 
classified as II-C may be deferred initially for one year, and if cor 
ditions warrant, may be continued in Class II-C for an additional year, 
If a man is classified as II-C and changes his occupation, he is subject 
to immediate reclassification. For detailed information concerning it 
dividual classification, see your local draft board. 


The South and the Brannan Plan 


According to a Washington agency, the South is almost solid against 
the Brannan Plan. That’s not the way The Progressive Farmer found 
sentiment in its recent survey. Evidently the Washington people ae 
hearing from many folks who are not farmers. Our poll among Southem 
farmers showed 53 per cent against the plan and 46 per cent for it 
According to the agency, cattlemen are strongly opposed; grain growers 
not much interested; fruit and vegetable growers divided; and business 
men outspokenly against it. Of the large groups, dairy farmers and 
dairy companies favor the plan. Chicken and egg people, by and large, 
are dead set against any sort of support program. But, anyway, the 
Brannan Plan is likely to be shelved until the war clouds roll by. 


Cotton’s New Lease on Prosperity 


The Korean war has given cotton a new lease on prosperity. Eatly 
in the summer, cotton leaders were figuring ways to handle a 
Now it seems that we may not have enough cotton to fight a big wat 
A soldier uses several times as much cotton as a civilian. 

We have been stepping up the use of cotton in this country. During 
the season that ended July 31, domestic consumption was about 88 
million bales, about a million bales over last year’s total. Exports wett 
up to 5.7 million bales—again nearly a million bales over last yeats 
exports. This left a carry-over on Aug. 1 of 7 million bales. : 

A 7-million-bale carry-over is a fairly sizeable one. But this yeat 
crop is likely to be small. Only 19 million acres were planted. The 
August government report indicated an acréage for harvest of about 
18,700,000 acres. This would be a third less than last year and, except 
for 1945 and 1946, the smallest harvested acreage in 65 years. 
if Uncle Sam’s yield estimate holds, we will have a crop of about W 
million bales to add to the 7-million-bale carry-over. This would gi 
us a 17-million-bale supply for the 1950-51 season, 

In the cotton year just closed, about (Continued on page 118) 
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You can’t match 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Appliances for the Farm Home 


Deuble-Oven — Double Quick cooking with the Frigid- 
aire RM-75 Electric Range. Has two complete ovens— 
two broilers. New faster-cooking Radiantube Units— 
Cook-Master Oven Clock Control—Triple-Duty Ther- 
mizer—new De Luxe 6-60 Time Signal — full-width, 
fluorescent Cooking-Top Lamp. 
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look how it fits farm needs-and budgets! | 
New FRIGIDAIRE Master Refrigerator 


More room for everything in this 
brilliant new Model MM-110 Frigid- 
aire Master Refrigerator with Super- 


refrigerator takes little more room 
than a 7 cu. ft. Frigidaire of a few 
years ago—has over 20 sq. ft. of shelf 
space—and room in the big Super- 
Freezer for 29 lbs. of frozen food! 
Makes 12 lbs. of ice at one time in 
Quickube Trays. Has extra-deep twin, 
“stack-up” Hydrators with a total 
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Refrigerators © Electric Ranges «+ 





Storage design. Yes, this 11 cu. ft. - 


There are 3 types — 4 series — 10 sizes of 
le America’s No. 1 Refrigerator—as low as $1 84.75 
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Automatic Washer 
Electric Clothes Dryer + Electric Ironer + Food Freezers + Milk Coolers 
Air Conditioners + Electric Water Heaters * Kitchen Cabinets and Sinks 
Dehumidifier + SEE YOUR FRIGIDAIRE DEALER FOR PROOF 











| 


capacity of 23.4 quarts. It’s the ideal 
refrigerator for farm families who want 
maximum food storage space and 
maximum value for their money. 
Powered by. Frigidaire’s improved, 
money-saving Meter-Miser, it isamaz- 
ingly economical to operate. 

Visit your Frigidaire Dealer. Look 
for his name in Yellow Pages of phone 
book. Or write Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In 
Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 




















Meat 
Plastic trivatraee Drawer, with 





For Frozen Foods! The new Frigidaire Food Freezer . . . 
has automatic interior light—handy utility shelf— 
sliding storage baskets—Automatic Signal-Light — 
latch with built-in lock. ‘Powered by the famous, 


money-saving Meter- Miser — simplest cold-maker 


built ! Three sizes hold 315, 420 and 630 pounds. 


Designed for Farm Kitchens! Frigidaire’s new ““Thrifty- 
30” Electric Range. Model RM-35 (shown) has Giant 
Oven that stretches clear across range—new 5-Speed 
Radiantube Units—new Cook-Master for automatic 
cooking —new Super-Size Utensil Drawer. i 
low-priced ! 
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OU’RE THE MAN who knows the 

soil conditions on your own farm 
best. For that reason, you’re the man 
best qualified to judge which tractor 
tire will do the best job for you. 

If it’s the open center tractor tire 
you need ... get the new, the advanced 
open center ... the Firestone Curved 
Bar Open Center. It’s the only open 
center tire with Power Arc Traction 
Bars ... curved and tapered for extra 
drawbar pull; and sure, positive 
cleaning; the only open center tire 
with Double Shock Protectors for 
longer body life. 


If it’s the traction center tire you 
need, there’s only one — the famous 
patented Firestone Traction Center. 
It’s the tire preferred by thousands of 
farmers the nation over. There are 
more than two million in use today, 
because thousands of farmers will 
have no other tire. 

Again we say... you make the 
choice, but be sure you get a 
Champion tractor tire . . . either the 
Firestone Curved Bar Open Center 
Champion or the Firestone Traction 
Center Champion. You don’t need to 
shop around . . . Firestone Stores and 
Firestone Dealers have both tires. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC 


Copyright, 1950, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 


ALWAYS BUY TRACTOR TIRES BUILT BY FIRESTONE, ORIGINATOR 
OF THE FIRST PRACTICAL PNEUMATIC TRACTOR TIRE 


PIOOR LS 


Firestone 


PASSENGER AND TRUCK TIRES 
ARE MONEY SAVERS ON THE FARM 


Passenger cars and trucks on the farm are rolling 
up more mileage every year and tire cost i 8a 
important item. You can depend upon Firestone 
tires to give you extra, trouble-free mileage #7 
lower cost. And remember, Firestone builds a ame = 
and-money-saving tire for every wheel that rolls 
on the farm. 
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South Georgia, South Alabama, and North Florida have never 
had an opportunity. such as they now have to use lupine to boost 
next year’s crop yields. The supply of seed has broken all rec- 
ords.° Director King points the way to success in this: article. 


‘By George H. King 


Associate Director, Georgia 


Coastal Plain Experiment Station. 


‘S the time for planting blue lupine arrives, 
those fortunate enough to live in areas where 
this crop is suited are looking about for more 

ways of using the seed available for planting. 
Insofar as the farmer of the Coastal Plain is con- 
cerned, lupine may well be called the “King of Soil 
Improvement Crops.” Roughly speaking, a ton of 
green lupine returns to the soil about 8 pounds of 
nitrogen, or the equivalent of 50 pounds nitrate of 


' goda. Since green weight production often yields 


from 20,000 to 30,000 pounds, blue lupine returns 
to the soil from 80 to 120 pounds of nitrogen, or 


the equivalent of from 500 to 750 pounds nitrate 
of ‘soda. 


Since this is an organic form of nitrogen, effects 
may. be seen for years. It is recognized, certainly, 


that quick-acting forms of commercial nitrogen may * 


be profitably applied to crops even after a heavy 
crop of lupine, This gives crops stimulation during 
critical periods: of growth. The organic nitrogen 
from lupine, as it slowly becomes available, holds 
the crop through’ periods of drouth and causes 
growth to be vigorous until the. crop.reaches ma- 
turity, thus insuring increased yields. 


Big Facter in Cern Yields 


The value of blue lupine as a cover crop pre- 


ceding corn is well known. Doubtless, much of the . 


increased per acre production of corn in the Lower 
South can be credited’to increased planting of lu- 
pine. E. D. Alexander, extension agronomist for 
Georgia, says, “It is more than coincidence that 
Georgia’s average corn yield has increased from 12 
to 18 bushels per acre in the past nine years, while 
the acreage in lupine has increased from practically 
nothing to over 800,000 acres during the same 
period of time.” 

What is not so generally Well known is that lu- 
pine is one of the best sources of nitrogen fertilizer 
for pasture.. For several years at the Georgia Coast- 
al Plain Experiment Station pasture, specialists have 
been seeding lupine in September and October at 
the rate of 50 to 75 pounds of seed per acre on 
Bermuda grass sod. Over a three-year: period, ag- 
ronomists of that station haye found that the yield 


of dry Bermuda grass’ hay ts increased 2% to three 


ee ; 
i eh 


“times by the planting of lupine. How valuable. a 


source of «nitrogen it is may bé seen from ‘Sunes 
results in 1949: 
Pounds Bermuda 


Increase 
Hay per Acre Over Check 


4,150 


Treatment 
No nitro; en 


00 pounds nitrogen from 

nitrate of soda (600 

pounds approximately) : : 4,850 

The practice followed is to have Bermuda grazed 
closely or mowed. Lupine seed is disked in lightly. 
The following March, when in full flower, green 
lupine can be disked into the sod, If the grower 
prefers, he may let the lupine remain until seed 
matures. Seed may -bring enough to pay expenses. 
About the only nitrogen Jost is that going into the 
seed as protein, A disadvantage of disking under 
green lupine is that the operation delays grazing for 


- about three weeks because of damage caused the 


Bermuda. Where left for seed, cows cannot graze 
Bermuda satisfactorily until lupine seed is. harvest- 
ed. The seed crop, however, should more than pay 
the cost of delayed grazing. After lupine seed. is 
combined, the cattleman is assured of a rich, a. 
growth of ‘Bermuda uintil frost. 


Another desirable practice is to plant hepsi in 
the fall on land where Bermuda grass is to be 
planted the following spring.. The lupine can be 
harrowed under in spring three or four weeks bei 
fore Bermuda sprigs are set. 


Lupine has become popular because of its heavy 


¥ 


‘ee My 


* 


% 
% 


yield of forage-and seed, adaptability to various: 


soils, clay, or sand, and because vegetation is easily — 
worked into the soil. Ease of planting has also been — 
an important’ factor in its popularity. A good stand 


’ of lupine can be secured in the Coastal Plains area 


by observing the following practices: 


Three Steps te Geed Stands 
First, land should be prepared in. by 
plowing or disking. It is very desira ‘good 
inoculation and germination to have a rain gohan 
land preparation and planting. 
Second, lupine should be planted in late 
ber or early October. Seed at the rate of 60 to 75 
pounds per acre. On fields where previous crops - 
have been well fertilized, no fertilizer is necessary. 
’ Lupine seed and fertilizer should never be: drilled. . 
at the same time, because fertilizer will injure inoc- 









Herefords on a well fertilized winter pasture of ryegrass, oats, vetch, Austrian peas, and crimson clover. Sam Nunn’s farm, Houston County, Ga. SCS Photo, 


How To 


ee HERE do your cows do most of their 
grazing?” This was the question I asked 


a farmer about 14 years ago. The county 


agent and I had gone to see him after he com- . 


plained that his improved pasture was not paying 
off. On part of his pasture, this farmer had fol- 
lowed all the experiment station’s recommendations 
as to preparing land, fertilizing, and seeding. The 
remainder of the area had not been improved and 
was covered with native grasses and weeds. 


As we walked down the road to the pasture, he 
pointed out that where he had done improved work, 
the land was bare; on the unimproved, there was 
still a good cover of vegetation. 


Cows Told the Story 


But he stopped in his tracks when I asked, 
“Where do your cows do most of their grazing?” 
He said, “I get you. My cows have: been grazing 
where I prepared the land, used fertilizer, and 
seeded that pasture mixture. I just don’t see why 
I never thought of that. You know my cows have 
just stayed on that new pasture nearly all the time. 
They have grazed that land bare.” 


He found the answer to his own question. Right 
there he made up his mind that all of his pasture 
would be improved and fertilized. 


When we started the state-wide pasture improve- 
ment program in Alabama some 15 years ago, dem- 
onstrations were made a main part of it. An un- 
fertilized check plot was a requirement. Soil prepa- 
ration and seeding were the same as for the fer- 
tilized part of the pasture. 


Cows told the story right off. They grazed the 
fertilized area right up to the line. At field meet- 
ings and on tours, the animals’ habit of grazing the 
fertilized areas was one of the main things 
farmers talked about. In one meeting, a farm- 
er conducting a pasture demonstration reported 
that a faithful old family horse he had retired 
would graze only on the fertilized part of his 
pasture, even though he was blind. Case after 
case could be reported showing how animals 
prefer fertilized pastures. 


As a result of hundreds of demonstrations 
and experience of farmers in general, use of fer- 
tilizer on pastures had become a recognized 
good farm practice in Alabama before World 
War II. 


Fertilizer for Permanent Seedings 


How should pastures be fertilized? Our best 
pasture mixtures include legumes and grasses. 
Pasture plants such as white clover, bluegrass, 
and orchardgrass are seeded in fall. Dallis grass 
and annual lespedeza are usually overseeded in 
spring. So a job right ahead isto apply fertil- 
izer for fall seedings. 


Fertilize Your 


By J. C. LOWERY 


API Extension Agronomist 


For establishing new clover-grass pastures, the 
API Experiment Station says: 
1. Apply lime to all acid soils well in advance of 


seeding; the rate should be about 1 ton per acre of 
ground limestone on sandy soils, 2 tons on heavy clays. 


2. Just before planting, apply either 800 to 1,000 
pounds per acre of 0-16-8 or 600 to 800 pounds of 
superphosphate and 125 pounds muriate of potash. 

For maintaining established clover-grass sods, 
says the station, apply annually— 

1. 400 to 500 pounds per acre of 0-16-8, or 

2. 300 to 400 pounds superphosphate and 50 to 75 
pounds muriate of potash. 

Basic slag may be used to replace superphos- 
phate at the rate of 2 to 2% pounds slag for each 
pound of superphosphate. Where slag is used for 
both establishing and maintaining pasture, it should 


* supply all the lime needed except on extremely 


acid soils. 
In specific areas, the experiment station makes 
these recommendations: 


Black Belt (lime soils). For establishing and main- 
taining pastures, apply annually 500 to 600 pounds 
0-16-8 or 400 pounds superphosphate and 75 to 100 
pounds muriate of potash per acre. 


Black Belt (bottom lands and acid soils). For estab- 
lishing pastures, apply 2 tons lime and 400 pounds 
superphosphate per acre, followed by 400 pounds su- 
perphosphate per acre annually. 


Tennessee Valley (red soils). For establishing pas- 
tures, apply 1 ton slag and 200 pounds muriate of 
potash ahead of seeding, followed by 600 pounds basic 
slag and 60 pounds muriate of potash per acre annually. 


Tennessee Valley (gray soils). Use same amounts of 
slag and twice the potash recommended for red soils. 





The only difference in the growth of white clover-grasses here 
(right against left) is due to fertilizer vs. no fertilizer. 


Pasture | 


Superphosphate may be used instead of basic slag ip 
the Tennessee Valley, using about 1 pound sw 
hosphate for each 2 to 2% pounds slag recommalli 
n this case, soil should be limed ahead of seeding at 
the rate of 1 to 1% tons lime per acre. 

Failure to keep up fertilization year by year isa 
main eause of improved pastures’ failing in a few 
years., Be sure to keep your established clover-grag 
permanent pasture fertilized right. : 


Fertilizers for Winter Crops 


How should winter grazing mixtures be ferté 
lized? Good fertilization is necessary. 


Perhaps our best winter grazing mixture is crim 
son clover and ryegrass. This mixture should be 
seeded in late July or early August in the northem 
half of Alabama. Seedings may be later farther 
south. Oats and crimson clover or vetch are popi- 
lar winter grazing mixtures. Here’s what the API 
Experiment Station says about fertilizing these mit- 
tures for heavy grazing: 


On most soils of the state. Forty to 50 pounds N, 
70 to 80 pounds P.O; and 40 to 50 pounds KO per 
acre. This may be applied as: 

1. 700 pounds of 4-10-7 in the fall before planting. 
Then topdress with 100 pounds nitrate of soda or equiv- 
alent as soon as plants are up, or, 

2. 500 pounds 0-16-8 before planting. Then topdres 
with 250 pounds nitrate of soda per acre or equivalent 
as soon as plants are up, or, 

8. 400 pounds superphosphate, and 80 pounds muti- 
ate of potash before planting. Then topdress with 20 
pounds nitrate of soda, or its equivalent per acre a 
soon as plants are up. 

Where this cropping system is carried out on the 
same land over a period of several years, the legumes 
will add enough nitrogen on many soils to give goo 
growth of grass without use of nitrogen in the fall. 

Gulf Coast soils. Apply 600 pounds 0-16-8 per 
acre before seeding followed by 150 pounds nitrate 
of soda per acre or equivalent after a stand is ob 
tained; or use 450 to 500 pounds superphosphate 
and 100 pounds muriate of potash before seeding, 
followed by 150 pounds nitrate of soda or equivé 


lent after a stand is obtained. 
Good Seedbed a Must 


A good, firm seedbed is essential for both 
clover-grass permanent pastures and wintet 
grazing mixtures. Just before seeding, 
seedbed lightly with harrow or disk. Inoculate 
legume seed. Broadcast seed and cover lightly 
immediately. 

Firm after seeding with some type of rollet 
This is very helpful in getting good stands 
Very satisfactory rollers with seeding attach 
ments are now on the market. 

Summarizing, for success with both permar 
ent pastures and winter grazing mixtures, make 
a well prepared seedbed free of air 








fertilize right; plant on time for your area ~ 
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choicest lambs to come from an area once 
famous for its cotton production. Yet this is 
happening in Alabama’s Black Belt. 

For the second year at the Demopolis, Ala., spring 
lamb sale, top prices have been higher than the 
Chicago and St. Louis markets. On May 19 this 

, 3,000 lambs sold at Demopolis for an average 
of $22.50 a head. Top price was $32.50 per hun- 
dred. Top at St. Louis on this date was $29. At 
the May 1949 Demopolis sale, Good and Choice 
lambs brought from $33 to $34.50 a hundred. Chi- 
cago price for the same grade was $30.50 to $32. 

The quality of Alabama lambs is creating quite 
a stir in trade circles. W. C. Haase, manager, New 
England Dressed Meat and Wool Co., Somerville, 
Mass., after getting two carloads of lambs from the 
Demopolis spring sale, wrote to his supplier: 


Ya. would hardly expect some of the nation’s 











slag ip “We had never heard of De- 

mopolis and did not know that 

renal lamb raising was going on in Ala- 

ding at bama. This year we had three 

is outstanding shipments of lambs— 

car Is @ one from Evansville, Ind., one 

ia from Tennessee, and these from 
er Demopolis, Ala. 

“In our opinion, Demopolis and 

Evansville lambs were on a par for 

— quality, finish, and conformation. 

e ferti: If this shipment is a sample of what Alabama can 
do, we highly recommend that it raise more lambs.” 

dae In addition to Mr. Haase’s two carloads, 10 were 

wl shipped from Demopolis sale to New York, four to 

sorta Boston, and one to Kansas City. 

farther E. H. Mattingly, nationally known buyer from 

popu St. Louis, who regularly attends Black Belt lamb 

the API sales, had this to say: 

ese mit- “After spending 35 years in the sheep industry, 
L have concluded that there is no finer spot for 

— sheep in the continental United States than the 

K.O per Black Belt section of Alabama. 

“My business dealings with sheep have taken me 
planting to Montana and other northwestern states. I also 
or equiv- have worked in Texas, New Mexico, Alabama, Mis- 

sissippi, the Carolinas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Vir- 
. topdress ginia, Maryland, New Jersey, and New York. I 
quivalent have had the pleasure of buying sheep from and 

for many of the farmers and ranchers in these states. 
nds muti- This naturally gave me a splendid opportunity to 
with 250 observe the sheep’s ability to thrive, grow, and de- 
r acre as velop under the various climatic conditions. 

“After seeing the good and bad in every state 
it on the mentioned, I am frank to say that Alabama, espe- 
e legumes cially the Black Belt section, offers more nearly a 
give good sheep paradise than any other state in the Union.” 
e fall. Mattingly went on to say that Alabama was 
eur ideally located from a market standpoint. Warmer 
_ is ob climate and year-round grazing make it possible to 
phosphate have a finished lamb ready for the eastern market 
e seeding, ahead of other major growing areas. Alabama grow- 
or equiva: ers can have 85- to 100-pound lambs ready to sell 

in six months’ time at a cheaper cost than the so- 

°. called sheep country, Mattingly thinks. 
for. both At two sales in Montgomery this spring, 1,000. 
1d winter lambs were sold. There is also an increasing inter- 


g, freshen est in sheep in the Tennessee Valley. Five hundred 

Tnoculate were sold at one sale in Huntsville. 

ver lightly Another feature of spring sales has been the 
ging in for breeding purposes of western ewes 
placement with farmers. In Huntsville this year, 
of these ewes were bought by growers. Within 

the last 18 months, around 5,000 western ewes 

have been placed in the Demopolis area. One grow- 

&, Cameron Nixon, Sumter County, bought over 


h perma 1,000 western ewes last spring. 
_— . John Greene, of Demopolis stockyards, thinks 





is no sounder way to use land diverted from 
_ Setton than in growing pasture for sheep. It takes 





Land Where Good Lambs Grow 


Beef and dairy cattle followed 
the boll weevil into Alabama’s 
Black Belt. More recently, farm- 
ers have found in sheep anoth- 


er good market for their grass, 


By JOE A. ELLIOTT 


Associate Editor 


less investment to get into sheep than cattle, and 
returns come quicker. 

A popular practice in the Black Belt is to start 
with 25 ewes and a ram. The ram is.turned with 
ewes in June. Lambs start coming in early Novem- 
ber. Such a program calls for an abundance of early 
pasture. Oats seeded in August is a favorite. One 
acre per ewe and her offspring usually provides 
enough grazing, with some reserve for dry weather. 


Dogs, as always, come up for discussion when 
sheep talk starts. Black Belt sheepmen have had 
their troubles with dogs, as well as with buzzards. 
Woven wire buzzard traps have been used by some. 
One grower said he had found decaying dog meat 
the best bait. This had two advantages: First, you 
knew the dog would be of no further bother; sec- 
ondly, a dog carcass, he said, was the only kind of 
bait that live dogs wouldn’t steal from your trap. 

Another grower, who didn’t care to be quoted, 
had found that sponges soaked in salty meat grease 
helped him put down the dog menace. When a 
dog swallows one of these he heads for the nearest 
water hole. Chances are when he fills with water 
and the sponge begins to swell inside, he'll head 
for home and won’t come back. Poisoned weiners 
tied on pasture fences are a little less subtle, but 
equally effective. 

All agreed sheep-killing dogs were a community 
problem. Those who have dogs they care for should 
keep them up. Even the best-natured become vi- 
cious killers once they start running in packs and 
get a taste of blood. In certain communities of the 
Black Belt, a rifle is standard equipment when go- 
ing around the farm. And it’s always open season 
on stray dogs. 

Another way to keep dogs away from sheep is to 
run at least one cow with a 
small calf in the same pas- 
ture. She'll give the dogs a 
chase. Some have found a 
few goats put in with sheep 
help. Others put a bell on 
a number of ewes. 


Tally Kitchens, man- 
ager of a large farm in Hale 
County for R. O. Atkins of - 
Heflin, has a dog-proof cor- 
ral that he puts his sheep in 
at night. Inside the corral, 
on a cedar-covered knoll, is 
a 30-x 108-foot shed. The 
shed is open to the south 
and has natural drainage in 
all directions. The 108-foot 
length is divided by light 
1- x 83-inch slatted gates into 
nine pens. Partitions keep 
ewes from crowding and 
crushing lambs. They also 
are handy to form cut-off 
pens for lambing, shearing, 
docking, castrating, etc. 

Mr. Kitchens’ sheep shed 
has hay storage space in the 


Tom Nelson, left, Sumter County, Ala., puts a drove of 
his top spring lambs through the sales ring at Demopolis. 
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loft. There are troughs in back for feeding pheno- 
thiazine salt as a stomach worm control. He keeps 
a mixture of 9 pounds salt and 1 pound phenothia- 
zine before sheep at all times. Thirty days before 
lambing, ewes are drenched with a phenothiazine 
solution. Rotating grazing areas also helps in worm 
control. 

Mr. Kitchens started with sheep in a small way 
seven years ago. He now has 300 ewes and would 
like to increase to 1,000. The 300 ewes and their 
lambs weré wintered on 150 acres of oats and Caley 
peas. Lambs are finished on clovers—hop, white 
Dutch, Persian, black medic—and Dallis grass. All 
lambs are docked and bucks are castrated. 

Mr. Kitchens has been using Montadale rams 
from Missouri for several years. This is a new breed 
developed from Columbia and Cheviot parent stock. 
His ewes are Montadales and Columbia-Hampshire 
crosses from South Alabama. Last year, Mr. Kitch- 
‘ens’ lambs averaged $30 a head. You realize what 
a neat business that was when he tells you he 
bought the lambs’ mothers for $24 apiece. 


Tally Kitchens, Hale County, Ala., holding one 
of 11 Montadale rams used with his 300 ewes. 










e AT should I do about beef cattle?” The 
farmer asking the question was the owner 
of a 274-acre farm in South Georgia. He 

wasn’t going into the beef cattle business; he was 

already in. The thing, worrying him was just how 


far he should go toward increasing numbers under 
present high prices. 


This farmer is not alone in his problem of what to 
do with beef cattle. There have been several times 
in the past few years when it looked like cattle prices 
were going down to lower levels. But they didn’t go 
down; instead, they got stronger. 


The farmer who has the toughest problem making 
up his mind is the man on a small or medium-sized 
farm with several sources of income including beef 
cattle. What source of income should you drop in 
order to increase your cattle? How can you handle 
more cattle and still not cut down on your other 
cash income? If you cut down on your other cash 
income to increase your cattle, will you be able to 
expand production fast enough to recover this in- 
come before prices go down? 


These questions are rolling over in the mind of 
this particular farmer. He sells cotton, peanuts, to- 
bacco, hogs, and cattle. He has 87 acres in crops 
and 40 in permanent pasture. He is running about 
25 brood cows. A little over half of his cropland is 
in cash crops. The remainder is in feed, mainly corn 
and peanuts. Oats are planted for winter grazing. 

It is difficult to make a cautious and conservative 
decision under the stress and excitement of high 
prices and strong demand. But, it’s a good idea to 
try. So in the case of this farmer, let’s take a look 
with him at some important facts bearing on the 
decision which he alone must make. 


1. What about the demand for beef? 


Figures show that cattle numbers have not been 
increasing as fast as population. But due to greater 
efficiency in management, the total live weight pro- 
duction of beef has increased enormously. As a re- 


By J. W. FANNING, Economist, Georgia Extension Service 








sult, we are eating 12 per cent more beef per per- 
son than before the war. 

Population is increasing rapidly. It doesn’t seem 
reasonable that beef production can keep pace with 
population unless we increase cattle numbers above 
present levels. There is a growing 
need for more beef. 

Then again, population is in- 
creasing fast in the far west. Lots 
of western cattle that would come 
east are going farther west to meet 
a growing demand there. This 
should allow for a further expan- 
sion in cattle in the East and South- 
east to take care of the demand on 
this side of the Mississippi. 

So it looks like cattle numbers can and should be 
increased to cover a growing demand for beef. This 
seems to be a pretty safe bet. 


2. What about prices for beef cattle? 


Beef cattle prices have increased much more 
rapidly than the level of all prices. They stood in 
1949 at a level 3.1 times that of 1910-14. Wholesale 
prices of all commodities were only 2.3 times the 
1910-14 level. 


In June 1950, beef cattle prices ranged from 20 
per cent to more than 50 per cent above parity, de- 
pending upon class and grade. 


Any commodity whose price gets that far out of 
line from the general average is always treading 
on dangerous ground. Under this kind of situation, 
cattle prices are likely to become extremely sensitive 
to increased supplies and react sharply downward 
during certain seasons. 


The over-all average price for beef cattle looks 
pretty good. But it’s going to pay to watch out for 
the price “dips.” These “dips” can hurt and some- 
times wreck when they are not anticipated. One 
way to do that is to develop a system of production 
that will allow selling when market supplies of cattle 


: 


Mr. Fanning 


are normally low. This farmer is doing some invest). 


gating along this line. 
3. What months should cattle be sold in? 


This farmer sold cattle in January, May, June, ang - 


July. About two-thirds of his sales were in July. Foy 
the past five years, the highest average price for fat 
calves in Georgia came in July. The lowest price 
was in January. : 

He would like to get his breeding program ar. 
ranged so that more of his calves will come in No 
vember. These calves would be sold the following 
July on the high market. 


The catch is winter feed. At present this farm 
has more cattle than feed, running 42 animal units 
on 40 acres of permanent pasture. Winter feed con. 
sists mainly of 40 acres of oats. A reduction in cot 
ton acreage in 1950 means about 15 more acres in 
winter pasture. This should help. But until he gets 
his winter feed program worked out in better shape, 
he is not going to be able to take full advantage of 
fall calving to sell more fat calves in July. A good 
many of his present July sales consist of stockers 
rather than fat calves. 


4. What about returns per acre? 


The gross receipts per acre from cash crops on 
this farm in 1949 averaged $121.40 as compared 
with $171 from hogs and $43 from beef. Cotton 
had a rough time in 1949, or returns per acre from 
cash crops would have been higher. 

Beef cattle are using land on this farm that is not 
fit for cash crop production, and not too satisfactory 
for hogs. The question is how far can returns per 
acre from beef be increased and not cut down seri- 


ously on the other sources of income. Offhand, it 7 


would not seem advisable to cut down on other 
sources of income to greatly increase cattle numbers, 
It appears best to look inside the business to see 
where and how to handle cattle more efficiently, 


5. What about this farmer’s beef production 
per brood cow? 


This farmer is producing about 300 pounds o 
beef per brood cow. This means a gross return of 
from $65 to $75 per cow. 

Only three out of every four cows are now bring- 
ing a calf every year. This is too low a percentage 
calf crop for this size herd and is one of the reasons 
why he is not getting more than 300 pounds beef 
per cow. 

Another problem is the age of the calves when 
sold. On this farm it ranges from 10 to 18 months. 
This is too wide a variation in age and shows lack 
of system in breeding. Too many calves are being 
carried over as stockers. The sales weight is too 
light. The feed supply is being “crowded” too tight. 
He needs more of his calves at the time when graz 
ing is most abundant. 

High prices have a tendency quite often to covet 
up low production per cow and make gross retums 
seem better than they really are. Beef production 
per cow is influenced by percentage calf crop, mor 
tality rate of calves, age of calves when sold, and 
feed supply. All of these are good practices to look 
into before going too far in getting more ca 


6. How much beef produced per acre? 

By doing a little figuring, it looks as though this 
furmer is getting from 150 to 170 pounds beef pet 
acre. That’s not enough production per acre for 
most efficient operation. 

Among the “golden rules” of successful cattle pre 
duction are: 1) to have high per acre yields of grat 
ing and 2) to make the grass-consuming period of 8 
calf’s life correspond to the time of lush and tender 
grass growth. 

Rather than increase beef cattle numbers on thé 
farm, it would seem good business to do 


things necessary to secure higher production # 


cow and per acre. 
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Strate the 


local agricultural workers and chamber of 

commerce officials are doing excellent work 
in encouraging farmers and their families. Here are 
some examples of club activities: 


During the past six years, Kiwanis Club and 
First National Bank of Jasper, Ala., lent 4-H club 
members $32,311.80 to purchase beef calves and 
“have not had a single loss from any of these loans.” 

The club and bank also have underwritten $6,000 
for the purchase of 35 Jersey and Guernsey cows, 
given $300 in prizes at the annual 
colt show, obtained improved seed 
corn for increasing corn yields, 
and helped 30 boys purchase 
registered gilts. 

The Rotary Club of Huntsville, 
Ala., recently bought 10 bacon- 

type gilts and a boar. They start- 
Mr. Brackeen ed a pig chain by placing these 
animals with three white and one Negro 4-H mem- 
bers and four white and two Negro GI farmers in 
Madison County. At Dublin, Ga., the Rotary Club 
placed several purebred boars with 4-H club mem- 
bers for improving hog production in Laurens Coun- 
ty. The Lions Club of Newberry, Fla., bought 15 
purebred pigs and three steers for FFA members. 


Mica ss: of civic clubs in cooperation with 





Gene and Robert Stevenson are studying dairy 
science at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn. Their interest in dairying is a result of a chain 
calf project of the Kiwanis Club at Huntsville, Ala. 
In 1941, the club gave Gene a Jersey calf, “Blonde 
Glory Oxford Daisy.” From that beginning, Gene, 
Robert, and their father, O. L. Stevenson, have de- 
veloped a herd of 29 milk cows. Two years ago the 
dairy was moved from Madison County to Auburn 
so the brothers could attend college. 

Greensboro, Ga., Lions Club raised $1,600 for 
a chain heifer program. At Florence, Ala., Lions 
appropriated $1,000 to buy heifers for 4-H club 
members. Seven Rotarians at Brewton, Ala., recent- 
ly gave seven dairy calves to 4-H club boys and girls 
in Escambia County. 

Marietta, Ga., Rotary Club started a move for an 
artificial insemination association in Cobb County 
to increase the number of high producing dairy 
cows. The Kiwanis Club of Ozark, Ala., owns a 
4star Jersey bull known as “Kiwanis Sam.” Haley- 
ville, Ala., Lions Club helped farmers get milk col- 
lection routes. 

The Kiwanis Club of Davie, Fla., has an un- 
usual project to show businessmen and their sons 
some of the problems facing livestock producers. 
The club selected and lent to 12 boys and “club 
fathers” 12 calves which they fed in a 20-acre tract 
of land leased and fenced by the club members. “In 


’ building fences, watering troughs, chutes, and 


sheds, and in feeding and keeping the animals free 
of diseases and insects, our members and sons cer- 
tainly have learned that a livestock producer must 
know a lot about a lot of things and keep busy all 
the time,” reports the club president. 


Members of the Rotary Club at De Land, Fla., 
are encouraging improvement of beef cattle in Volu- 
sia County by giving FFA members registered 
heifers. Greensboro, Ala., Lions Club purchased 10 
stock pens and two bulls for FFA members, and 
Donalsonville, Ga., Lions raised money to buy 
calves for 4-H and FFA members. 

The Lions Club and the Future Farmers of Opp, 

» joined in staging their Second Annual Plow 
Horse Derby. 
Opelika, Ala., Rotary Club early this year helped 
plant 577,000 pines and plans to help them 
750,000 more next winter. At Roberta, Ga., 
the Lions Club bought a tree planter to rent to 
Crawford County farmers. 

Kiwanis clubs of Tuscaloosa and Mobile, Ala., 
have joined with the GM&O Railroad in encour- 
aging 4-H boys and their fathers to care for their 

In each county, $200 in prizes were given 
Winners in a contest designed “to teach and demon- 
importance of farm woodlands as a cash 


Civie 

Clubs 

Help 
Farmers 


By L. 0. BRACKEEN 


Smart businessmen 


learned a long time ago 





that town and 


country prosperity went 
hand in hand. There 
may be an idea in 
Mr. Brackeen’s article 
which you would like 
to talk over 


with a city friend. 


crop, as a source of fuel wood, fence 
posts, and building material for use 
on the farm, for wildlife, for erosion 
control, and good land use.” 

Civitan Club members at Gas- 
tonia, N. C., are buying 100,000 pine 
seedlings each year to help reclaim 
about 15,000 -acres of barren and 
eroded land in Gaston County. At 
Macclenny, Fla., the Lions Club held 
a festival to help educate the public 
on proper handling of forest products. 

Many civic clubs are encouraging 
farmers to grow more and better corn. The Nota- 
sulga and Wetumpka, Ala., Lions clubs raised funds 
for prizes in a corn production contest. At Bessemer, 
Ala., all civic clubs joined in a program paying hom- 
age to corn and hogs. At Sandersville, Ga., the Lions 
Ciub contributed $400 for prizes in a corn and cotton 
achievement contest and the Milan, Ga., Lions Club 
co-sponsored a corn contest with farmers, 4-H and 
FFA members. 


A favorite project of many civic clubs is to pro- 
mote horse shows. For example, in Augusta, Ga., 
the Lions Club sponsored a horse show and awarded 
$3,000 in prizes. Tallahassee, Fla., Lions Club co- 
sponsored a horse show and used funds to send boys 
and girls to state club camps. 

At Carrollton, Ga., the Lions Club raised funds 
to help finance a rolling library in rural areas of 
four counties, also supported building of 100 miles 
of farm-to-market roads. The Hinesville, Ga., Lions 
Club sponsored county-wide rat extermination. 

Each year the Boaz, Ala., Civitans hold a “Turkey 
Trot”; and the Athens, Ga., Civitans sponsor a 
“Boys’ Hobby Fair.” Various civic clubs joined in 





Opelika, Ala., Rotarians examining some of the 577,- 
000 pine seedlings planted on Lee County farms. 



























Janice Williams, Bessemer, and Truman Allums, Corner, 
King and Queen of Corn, and their court joined all civic 
groups in Bessemer, Ala., in paying tribute to corn and hogs. 
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sponsoring first rural housing loans in the Southeast. 

At Toccoa, Ga., the Rotary Club led in building 
a “state farmers market” and at Glennville, Ga., the 
Lions Club helped retain a state market. The 
Athens, Ga., Lions helped purchase land for the 
farmers’ market, and the ..aburn, Ala., Kiwanis 
Club sponsored construction of a curb market build- 
ing. The Pageland, S. C., Civitan Club led con- 
struction of a $14,000 produce market building. 
The Milton, Fla., Lions Club raised necessary funds 
to erect a building to offer rent free to a dairy proc- 
essing plant. 


Civie clubs in tne fruit-growing sections are help- 
ing individual producers market their products. For 
example, the Kiwanis Club of Orlando, Fla., wrote 
all Kiwanians about “tree-ripened” oranges and 
grapefruit. The club of Madison, Ohio, did the 
same about “luscious Ohio apples,” and the club of 
Santa Monica, Calif., about “fancy dates.” 


Editor's Note.—Georgia civic clubs have promised to 
cooperate with the Georgia Forestry Association in the 
“Keep Georgia Green” program. County committees 
will be furnished signs to be erected at strategic points 
in their counties. 
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Let’s Double 4-H and FFA 
Enrollment! 


LET’S double the number of Southern 
farm boys in 4-H and FFA work! 


That is now one of The Progressive Farm- ° 
er’s major aims for 1950-52. Last spring we 
boosted 4-H enrollment. Now as the 1950- 
51 school season begins, we are calling on 
fathers and mothers to enroll their boys in 
FFA—the Future Farmers-of America, 


Last month’s cover showed one form of 
FFA activity—a vo-ag class doing poultry 
judging. Now the photo above shows an- 
other highly valuable FFA service—getting 
farm boys interested in the best agricultural 
literature. Many vo-ag teachers regularly 
use The Progressive Farmer as classroom 
material for which we gladly furnish a suit- 
able “Teacher’s Guide” each month. 











The Sin of Being Ordinary 


N a church bulletin board the other day we 

found a sermon announced on “The Sin of Be- 
ing Ordinary.” It was a challenging thought. And 
in a recent issue of the New Yorker we found this 
arresting phrase: 

“Justice Brandeis believed that the quality of a man’s 
work is more important than the quantity—that there is 
something attainable beyond ‘best,’ and that anything 
less was not enough.” 

Hardly any motto is better worth keeping in mind 
than that fine phrase—“The quality of a man’s work 
is more important than the quantity.” Or as the late 
Senator Dolliver put it, “In no art is it ever safe 
to fall below the best that is in us.” 


Whether on the farm or in town or factory, it is 
only the man who can feel that the quality of his 
work reflects credit on him—it is only such a man 
who can have the satisfaction of feeling that he is 
making life a fine art. And in no other occupation 
does the quality of a man’s work proclaim itself 
more completely to all passers-by than on the farm. 
Wherever a good farmer lives, hardly any man can 
pass along the road without noting increasing fer- 
tility in the fields . . . increasing betterment both 
in crops and animals . . . increasing beauty in the 
home and home grounds. And seeing such progress 
even the passer-by will say within himself, “Here 
lives a man who is concerned not only about work- 
ing a certain number of hours a day or days a month. 
He is also anxious that everything he does shall 
show forth a concern not merely for quantity but 
for quality. The quality of his work gives distinc- 
tion to this man’s farm. He will never be found 
guilty of “The Sin. of Being Ordinary.’” 

Why not teach your boy 1) to find pride in “the 
quality of his work” and 2) that there are bigger 

unities every year to demonstrate “quality” 
with livestock and all other crops? 
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America’s Coming “Land of Green Pastures”’ 


°° FE maketh me to lie down in green pastures.” 


Pastures—yes, and green pastures . . . lux- 
uriant, growing, well nurtured pastures . . . pastures 
blessed by long, warm suns, abundant rains, and 
well-cared-for soils. 


Long ago when Canaan was described as “a land 
flowing with milk and honey,” Israel’s shepherd 
king could think of no more perfect expression of 
divine. goodness than “green pastures”—green pas- 
tures for “cattle on a thousand hills.” And in all 
succeeding ages green pastures have been man- 
kind’s perhaps best-loved symbol of peace and hap- 
piness and prosperity. 

So we make pastures—year-round green pastures 
—one of the dominant themes in The Progressive 
Farmer. This is being written from the heart of 
one of the great pasture regions of the mid-South. 
We had just a half day on each of 10 widely 
separated farms having traveled nearly a thousand 
miles in getting from one to the other. On each 
and every one of them we have seen the finest of 
pastures on land that once would not support good 
pastures. Certainly we shall continue to preach the 
conversion of poor land into good pasture land, sup- 
porting profitable herds of cattle, sheep, and hogs. 


Our cover photo shows a Southern winter pas- 
ture so green and luxuriant that an outsider might 
well say, “It must have been made on some rich, 
moist river plantation in the Lower South. And 
the time must have been ‘knee deep in June.’” But 
no. Rather, this color photo was made in the hill 
country of the Upper South in early March—long 
before spring had touched with green a single limb 
of the surrounding oaks, elms, and sycamores! How 
could we have a more convincing demonstration of 
the South’s possibilities for grass and livestock? And 
by comparison, how inferior indeed are the advan- 
tages and opportunities of the so-called livestock 
and cattle country of our own Midwestern and 
Western States! 


Basically here is the picture: In the West and 
Midwest, the cold climate enables farmers to graze 
their livestock only six months in the year. In much 
of the South we can graze cattle 12 months in the 
year—and our areas that cannot now promise 12- 
months’ grazing are working toward that ideal! 
Furthermore, we are finding that with lime and fer- 
tilizer we can make good pastures on land that we 
once thought could never produce good grazing. 

A few months ago the great agricultural college 
of Iowa issued a “Pasture Calendar” for farmers of 


that great agricultural state. In this pasture calem 
dar Ames was, of course, doing its level best to show 
just how long a pasture season the very best farmer 
might get by the very -best methods. Yet—e 

for a very little grazing from rye in the last halfgf 
October—this great agricultural college could prom — 
ise lowa farmers no useful grazing between Oct. § 
and April 15! Here we present an exact phot 
graphic facsimile of this official “Grazing Se 
Calendar for Iowa farmers: 


* 





GRAZING SEASON 


Moy June July Aug 
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Sweet Clover (Second Yeor) 


Permanent Posture (1) 











Permonent Posture (2) 





Alfoifa- Bromegross 
Rotation Posture 
Alfoite (Second Growth) 
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Second Crop Meadow 


New Seedings 




















Note that this lowa “Pasture Calendar” does not 
even mention November . . . or December . . . @ 
January . . . or February . . . or March. Why? 
Simply because of the hopelessness of getting lowa 
grazing in these months. Not until April 15, does 
grazing really begin there, and after Oct. 15, there 
is only a driblet of rye for two weeks longer! And 
Iowa, let’s remember, is one of the southernmost of 
the Midwestern States! Michigan, Minnesota, Ne 
braska, the Dakotas, Wyoming, Montana—all have 
even shorter growing seasons than Iowa. 

Soil—Sunshine—Showers—here are “The Three SS” 
for grass, and the South has them in triumphant 
degree! For luxuriant growth, grass must have 1) 
abundant rainfall and 2) favorable growing seasons. 
We can meet both requirements. Iowa and six at- 
joining states have only 28 inches of rain a year= 
about % inch a week—while our 14 Southern states 
average 46.7 inches a year. Our seasons are 80 fa 
vorable that summer or winter we have a grass to fit 

Speaking broadly, the South has twice the raite 
fall and twice the grazing season of the North and 
West. For even between frosts our climate is # 
mild that we can still have grazing when the North 
is snowbound. Manifest destiny makes Dixie Améte 
ca’s coming “Land of Green Pastures!” 
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Russell Bishop operates his father’s 400-acre farm near Findlay, Obio. Mr. Bishop says, “I notice that the Power- 
Girve cleats bite in well. The open tread keeps the tire clean and there’s no slippage even when pulling a 


loaded spreader on wet ground.” More than 80 BFG tires are used on this farm. 


“=——= New —Lister ridge front tractor tire ——= 








FOLLOWS THE FURROWS 








RIDES THE RIDGES 








This new type front wheel tire first made its reputation in the Lister corn country. Now farmers 
re want it. It follows the furrows or rides the ridges. Protects your crops. Makes steering 


easier. Tread is specially compounded for extra long wear. See the BFG retailer. 
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TIRES OUTPULL 
other leading brands 


OOKING for tops in traction? You'll get it with the 
new open tread B. F. Goodrich Power-Curve 
tires. Each high, tapered cleat has a hard-pointed nose 
that digs in with plenty of bite. Power-Curve cleats are 
high at the shoulders, high in the center — actually 
higher in the center than the cleats of the two other 
leading tires. 


Because the curved cleats are evenly spaced, the 
same distance apart at the center as they are at the 
shoulders, the tread meshes with the soil like the 
teeth of gear. Yet the whole tread is flexible enough 
to give, to throw the dirt free as the tire rolls. The 
tread stays clean! You get more traction than ever 
built into a tractor tire before. 


That’s why this great new tire outpulled other makes 
in hundreds of tests throughout the country. 


As much as a year more wear 


You get longer wear from new Power-Curve tires 
because the curve in each cleat makes it stand rigid— 
prevents bending and scrubbing on hard surfaces. 
BFG tractor tires have always been famous for long 
wear. Now, you get even more wear. There’s more 
rubber in the tread. Sidewalls are reinforced. Many 
farmers will get as much as an extra year of wear! 


Compare the 3 leaders before you buy 


Take a good look at the tread designs of the 3 leading 
makes of tractor tires. Notice the higher center of the 
BEG tread. If you have a chance, watch all 3 perform. 
And if you want the utmost in traction, put Power- 
Curve tires on your tractor. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Obio. 
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REPAIR THE 


¢ 


, TOO! 


Just repairing the tube is NOT enough! Dirt and moisture 
collect in the hole in the tire, causing abrasion and rot 
that may result in blowout at high speed. It costs so little 
more . . . yet it’s worth so much more in SAFETY ... to 
repair BOTH tube and tire! 


But Be SURE of 
SAFE, DEPENDABLE 


B 
LECTROSEAL 


Tire Repairs 










Tire repairs are done best by trained tire service men 
equipped with BOWES LECTROSEAL, the most modern, 
efficient repair method ever devised. When you see a 
Bowes “Seal Fast” emblem you can be sure of getting 
complete tire service. Look to Bowes “Seal Fast” for safe, 
dependable tire and tube repairs. 







BOWES “SEAL FAST” CORPORATION + INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 








Better Rural Churches 


Bring a Better Rural Life 


Dean H. B. Trimble, Candler School of Theology, Emory University 





and Alexander Nunn, managing editor,.The Progressive Farmer, pre- 
senting “‘Rural Minister of the Year’? awards at the recognition banquet, 
Left to right, seated: Pelt of Florida; Winter of West Virginia; Stafford 
of North Carolina; Berry of Virginia; Pritchard of Georgia. Standing, 
left to right: Dean Trimble; Mr. Nunn; Kuretsch of Texas; Scantlan 
of Oklahoma; Sigrest of Mississippi; Glenn of Alabama; Woodward, 
Dixon, Hulse, and Jones of Kentucky; and Red of South Carolina, 


By James W. Sells 
Rural Church Editor 


ROSS-FERTILIZATION of ideas 

for new methods, new tech- 
niques, and new sermons. . . and 
hybrid vigor of personal influence to 
bring a new dedication to the cause 
of rural welfare across the South. 
This was the atmosphere at the 6th 
annual Town and Country School at 
Emory University, Ga., this summer, 
where more than 100 rural ministers 
spent three weeks in study, discus- 
sion, and fellowship. 

Stimulating the cross-fertilization 
of ideas were the success stories of 
the 17 “Rural Ministers of the Year.” 
You cannot have forceful rural 
preachers from seven denominations 
living under the influence of godly 
and inspired teachers without expect- 
ing something new to happen. 


Inspiration came from this story, 
told by Dr. J: Donelson Jones, dis- 
trict superintendent of the Method- 
ist church in Campbellsville, Ky., and 
leader of the group which received a 
special citation for the work in Clin- 
ton County Parish. Dr. Jones, a 
youngish man of’ 40, three years ago 
organized this county parish which is 
now recognized as one of the leading 
laboratories of rural church work in 
the South. Said Dr. Jones: 

“When we asked the Rev. E. L. 
Dixon, the Rev. Louis W. Woodward, 
and the Rev. Charles L. Hulse to go 
to Clinton County in 1946, we felt 
our church was about through in the 
county. Clinton has fewer than 11,- 
000 people and is a rural county. In 
1946 the 18 Methodist churches in 
the county had won only 20 people 
to Christ. 

“So, we started this program: The 
three men surveyed the entire county 


to determine the greatest needs, 
They began repairing and painting 
the parsonages and churches. They 
terraced and made one church lawn 
a place of beauty—this to inspire the 
rest. They helped members of the 
churches build gravel roads from the 
hard-surface roads to each church. 


“We organized a County Council 
—composed of one man, one woman, 
and one young person from each 
church — which through monthly 
meetings helps promote and plan the 
work of all the churches. 

“They set up a financial program 
for each church, and started a pro- 
gram of training and evangelism. 

“Now at the end of three years we 
can report: In 1947, 120 members 
were received into the church; in 
1948, 436; in 1949, 332; and so far 
in 1950, 185. 

“In 1946 there had been held one 
vacation Bible school with an attend 
ance of 70. In 1948, 1949, and 1950, 
there have been held 18 to 20 Bible 
schools with attendance of 2,244, 
2,205, and 2,916. More than a fourth 
ot those attending were adults. If 
ever I say ‘we,’ I mean ‘they.’ For the 
three preachers, who are on equal 
salary and share equal responsibility 
for success of the work, and the peo- 
ple have all labored together. 


“In the past three years they 
have built three brick churches—all in 
the open country—and one frame 
church. Property value has increased 
more than $140,000. Salaries have 
increased to $5,800 and benevolences 
to $2,412. 

“These three men preach three 
times each Sunday, hold a praye 
meeting five nights a week, or prea 


in revivals, and in the daytime visit 


and conduct Bible schools. 
(Continued. on page 117) 
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The famous high-compression “Rocket” Engine— 
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plus new Oldsmobile Hydra-Matic Drive *! 
Try this thrilling combination 


at your nearest Oldsmobile dealer's! 
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Above, Oldsmobile 88" Holiday Coupé. 
* Hydra-Matic Drive optional at 
extra cost on all Oldsmobile models. 
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Choose your crop. Choose your 
row spacing. Choose your tools. 
It’s as easy as that with the 
Allis-Chalmers Model G Tractor 
and minute-mounted implements 
costing less than horse or mule 
equipment. 
Look at the room under the 
open tool arch! Here’s a com- 
plete line of low-cost implements 
to fit one master-lift tool carrier 
- - « work at hoe-handle dis- 
tance... in full view. You have 
unlimited vision, straight ahead 
or to either side, with this rear- 
engine tractor. 

You can plant and cultivate 
up to six rows, spaced as_nar- 
row as ten inches; or work be- 
tween wide rows. Wheel treads 
adjust from 36 out to 64 inches. 

, Nearly every tool can be mount- 


ed or adjusted in less than five 


minutes for any row spacing. 

Throttle down the Model G 
Tractor to.34 mile per hour in 
the creeper gear. Watch imple- 
ments accurately distribute fresh 
soil around small seedlings. 
Travel up to 74% miles an hour 
for planting or hauling... on 
quarts of fuel instead of gallons. 

Put this tool-vision tractor to 
work on your farm. For a free 
demonstration of the rear-engine 
Model G Tractor with tools made 
for your farm, paste the coupon 
on a postal card and mail. 


Rear Engine 
Model G 








ALLIS-CHALMERS 
TRACTOR DIVISION + MILWAUKEE 1, U. 5. A. 
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On-the-bed cultivator 
Attaching time 1 minute 
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Power-driven ie 
Attaching time 5 minutes 
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Double tool-bar cultivator 
Attaching time 2 minutes 











4-foot field cultivator 
Attaching time 2 minutes 






































ALLIS-CHALMERS TRACTOR DIVISION, Zrew dill planter 
{ Milwaukee 1, Wis., Dept. 44 Attaching time 4 minutes 
i ( } Tell me how ! can see the Tocl-vision tractor demonstrated. = 
\ ( ) Send me free illustrated literature on the Medel G Tractor system. 
i Name 
4 Tewn... 
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War Preparations and Your Farm 


(Continued from page 10) 


you cannot get what you want, place 
an order with your dealer. But buy 
wisely—don’t take just anything that 
runs. Do buy up some extra parts 
like pulleys, belts, spark plugs, and 
the like, when a small item can cause 
serious delay. 


Soybeans—Sell the early beans as 
quickly as possible. Cash prices 
should hold up well until the bulk 
of the-crop in Iowa and Illinois be- 
gins to move. The price break dur- 
ing harvest will be severe because of 
the boxcar shortage and lack of eleva- 
tor storage space. After harvest, prices 
will improve rapidly if the war pic- 
ture does not improve. 


Cotton prices are strongly support- 
ed. The big cut in 1950 production 
is not enough to cover domestic 
needs plus war demands. Export de- 
mands will continue very heavy as 
long as shipping is available. So any 
way you look at it, cotton is in a good 
spot. Prices may come down some 
during, harvest, but farmers will prob- 
ably be well paid to put their crop 
into the loan and wait for expected 
price rises after the crop is in. 


Hurry on Hogs 


Top out hogs as rapidly as they 
reach 200 to 220 pounds top market 
quality. Prices appear to have passed 
their peak for the present, but should 
hold strong at least until the middle 
of September. Prices in November 
and December will be lower, but 
higher than seemed possible a month 
ago. Any sows and stags that are to 
be sold should be moved as promptly 
as they can be shaped up. Plan to 
breed at least as many sows as usual 
for early litters next year. Hogs will 
continue profitable. 


Stock cows and heifers that many 
operators have been waiting to buy 
can probably be bought at the great- 
est advantage: during the next 60 














days. Beef cows are a long-term in. 
vestment. Stocker and feeder steers 
give a quicker turn-over. The de. 
mand for young eows, heifers, and 
thin calves has already pieked up in 
some areas. The drop in percentage 
of female animals going through auc. 
tion rings is noticeable. 





























Cattle fat enough for market 
should come in during the next 30 
days. Expected heavy. runs of range 
cattle normally cause price declines 
in September and October. 

















Try for Early Eggs 


Egg prices will move up and should 
hold at profitable levels most of next 
winter. Move pullets into laying — 
houses and bring them into full pro 
duction. The big profits in pullets 
raised this year will depend on num- 
ber of eggs you can get from - 
from now until Christmas. 


Milk prices will be at their hi 
level from now until January. Do 
have cows and heifers coming 
at this time? If not,.your dairy 
agement probably needs im 
ment. At least half of the cows s 
freshen in early fall for most p 


Ewes should be flushed and bre 
for early lambs. Take advantage 
the South’s mild climate and all-year 
pasture to get lambs grown out af 
on the market ahead of most r 
and farm lambs. Buy ‘ewes to 
pand your flock if you should 
more sheep on your farm. Wool is® 
critically short war essential. 


Sell timber while labor is avaik 
able for logging and the building 
boom is holding up the price of lum 
ber. Do not sell young trees not ready 
to cut, but get mature and damaged 
timber sold. It is especially important 
to clean out low-grade trees. Thif 
gives more room for good trees and 
helps them grow into value quiche 





















Cetton Is a Lovely Thing 
By Sarah Allen Tucker 


They’re blind who view the cotton fields 
And see but chance for gain; , 
Who only dream of higher yields 
From sunshine, toil, and rain. 


Oh, have you seen the strong plant lift 


A dozen blossoms up, 


As though to beg of Heaven a gift 
In white or crimson cup? 


And have you seen 


Of bolls where seed are hid; 


And lifted them so 


Yes once, you say, you did. 


Then did you feel this thought I bring 
For all bright harvest days— 

That cotton is a lovely thing 
Whether or not it pays? 
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S$ FAR id ER bite and grip with Spearhead 


Penetration. Exclusive U. S. Royal Shoulder Angle 
penetrates any soil like a knife—and holds! 


SUR ER traction with shoulder-to-shoulder 


grip. Pulling power never known before! 


DEEPER lugs that won’t bend back— 


Power Buttressed from center to shoulder for slow, 
even wear—no ‘‘lay-back.”’ 
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\The great new master-looks 


2 
vai ie E R open-center design keeps the center 


clear for positive self-cleaning. 


SM oO re] TH E & (onhard surfaces) with 


its Padded Rolling Center—more rubber in the center 
where it’s needed most. 


TOUGHER construction. Ut- 


most strength with flexibility inits rugged, high- 
tensile cord body, coated with liquid rubber. 











UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LARGEST MAKER OF TIRES 
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TODAY] 


MASTER mix WAY 


Calves Like Cleanliness 


By William 6G. Mitchell 


el the milk you feed 
your calves and the 
bucket you feed in aren’t 
clean enough for your own 
use, they aren't clean 
enough for the calves.” 
That’s what Felix Wil- 
liams, owner of the Gold- 
worth Dairy, Carroll Coun- 
ty, Ga., thinks. 


Mr. Williamis has been 
in the dairy business for 
more than 20 years. He 
has made ita practice to 
raise his own heifer calves 
as herd replacements. 


“The life of the calf be- 
gins when the cow is 
bred,” Mr. Williams says. 
“A cow should be fed a 
balanced ration and plenty 
of minerals all during the 
time she is carrying the 
calf. She should be turned dry about 
six weeks before calving. This rest 
period and good diet are important 
to proper development of the calf.” 

Ancestry of the calf is important, 
too. A calf can only be as good as 
the qualities it inherits. Even with the 
best blood lines, though, you should 
select the calves you raise. A poor 
calf can be born of good parents. 


The calf should be born in a clean 
stall, well supplied with clean bed- 
ding, Mr. Williams says. A newborn 
calf should be left with its mother for 
24 hours. Care must be taken to see 
that the calf doesn’t get too much 
milk, particularly if the cow is a 
heavy milker. Size of the calf and 
amount of milk the cow gives should 
be the guides. : 

Mr. Williams takes the calf from 
the cow after the first day. It is best 
to place calf out of sight and hearing 
of the cow. Once separated, the calf 
should not be allowed to nurse again. 


Whole milk from the calfs own 
mother is fed for about 10 days. The 
calf is given around a gallon and a 
half a day, depending on its size. 
Calves are taught to drink from a 
bucket or shallow pan. Nipple pail 
feeders are good, Mr. Williams says, 
but are hard to keep clean. After 10 


These young heifers let Felix Williams, Carroll 
County, Ga., know they’re ready for skimmilk, 


days, skimmilk is gradually substi- 
tuted for whole milk. It usually 
takes from 10 to 15 days to make the 
change-over. ; 


Mr. Williams places a ration of 
wheat bran and whole corn or oats 
in @ low trough before calves three 
days of age. Whole grains are better 
for baby calves than ground feeds. 
The ration is kept in stalls at all 
times. Troughs should be cleaned 
daily, though. Clean legume hay 
should be fed in a rack, not thrown 
on the ground, from the time the calf 
is a day old. Stalls should be cleaned 
daily and fresh bedding put in. Min- 
erals are kept before calves from the 
time they are a week old. 


At four months, whole grain ration 
is changed to ground or crushed 
grains. At five months, calf is ready 
to go.on pasture. When calves go on 
pasture, they should be creep-fed 
grain and supplement. Mr. Williams 
uses wheat bran, rolled or crushed 
oats, and cracked corn in equal parts, 
and about % pound cottonseed meal 
per calf per day. 

At six months the calf can be 
taken off skimmilk. This process 
should be gradual. Creep-feeding is 
continued as needed and calves ate 
kept on good pasture. 


Rules for Good Cotton Seed 


ARMERS trying to produce cer- 

tified cotton seed should take 
these precautions, says Hugh A. In- 
glis, Georgia’s Extension Service ag- 
ronomist in charge of seed certifica- 
tion work: 


1. Pick the bottom bolls as soon 
as possible. 


2. Remove all leaves by using a 
defoliant. 


8. Spread cotton outside for sun 
drying for effect of at least one full 
day of sunshine. 


4. Gin cotton as soon as possible 


after harvesting and sun drying. Lint 
driers at the gin cannot be expected 
to reduce the seed moisture over ! 
per cent. 


5. See that seeds are not cracked 
by gin or delinter. 
6. Check seed to be sure moisture 


content is reduced to 10 per cent be- 
fore storing for fall and winter. 


7. If necessary, where several tons 
of seed are stored, move heated aif 
through seed. 


8. Store the dried seed in a cod) 
dry room. 
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From one of the world’s 
newest and most mod- 


ern lubricants plants... 





More great new lubricants 


They’re the finest lubricants of their kind hit 
ever made by The Pure Oil Company. 
in 35 years of refining high-quality oils. 


to help you “Be sure with Pure 


THE OL THAT CAN TARE IT 


Your tractor works in all kinds of 
weather, under all kinds of conditions! 
That's heavy-duty service—and it requires 
the extra protection of new Purol Heavy 
Duty Motor Oil, the oil that can “take it”! 

Purol H.D. is fully fortified to withstand 
severe farm service in heat or cold, dust, 








a complete 
new line of 


Lubricants 
. for heavy-duty 
¥ farm equipment 


From a brand-new lubricants plant at Pure Oil’s 
largest refinery, near Beaumont, Texas, come these 
brand-new farm lubricants—to keep your farm 
machinery running like brand new! 

















@ New PUROL MOTOR OIL is a premium- 
type motor oil, priced to give you safety at 
a saving for normal service. 

@ New PURELUBE GREASES and GEAR 
LUBRICANTS—every type you need to give 
sure protection to all your farm machinery. 






































mud or rain. It contains detergent-dis- 
persants to keep engines clean... oxida- 
tion and bearing corrosion inhibitors... 
an anti-foaming agent. 


It’s as tough and economical a heavy- 
duty motor oil as money can buy for trac- 
tors, trucks, all your motorized equipment! 


Your local Pure Oil farm distributor has these 
great new lubricants, PURE-PREMIUM and 
PURE-PEP Gasolines, PURE tires, batteries, 
and a complete line of accessories. 


He’s a local businessman who knows farming 
and farm machinery—a neighbor of yours who 
specializes in friendly service. Ask bim for Pure’s 


new low prices on your farm needs, 





THE PURE OIL COMPANY 
General Offices: Chicago 
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DRIVE WITHOUT SHIFTING! Dodge Gyro-Matic is America’s 
lowest-priced automatic transmission! Available on Coro- 
net models at moderate cost. All Dodge models give you 
the handling ease and smoothness of Fluid Drive at no 
extra cost. No jerking or stalling, so helpful in parking. 


RIDE WITHOUT CROWDING! Yes, Dodge is LONGER, WIDER, 
HIGHER on the inside for extra leg room, shoulder room, 
head room, \stretch out room all around. Yet on the out- 


side, 


and parking 


Dodge \is sorter, NARROWER for easier handling 
“+ « LOWER for road hugging stability. 


Out of the Showroom... Out on the Road... 


ne Magic-Mile Ride 
an save you $1000 





See how you could pay $1,000 more and still not get 
all Dodge beauty ... roominess ... ruggedness 





HEN YOU BUY a new car, it’s smart to test 
it... to drive it... to prove the value. 
That’s what the Dodge “Magic-Mile” ride 
does... gives you the evidence straight . . . 
shows how you could pay $1,000 more for a 
car and not get all the extra value features 
Dodge gives you! 
So, before deciding on any car, go see your 
Dodge dealer and take a “Magic-Mile” ride. 
Get behind the wheel yourself! Never 
before have you driven a car so easy to 
handle! Dodge sleek, compact design makes 


SEE OUT ALL AROUND! Compare Dodge visibility . . . 





the 


clear view, safer “outlook” through the big bom yor 
e 


Windshield’ , , 


. through the full-size, eye-level si 


windows .. . through the huge new ‘Picture Window’ in 
rear. Chair-height seats let you ride relaxed as you look. 


it a cinch to park... a “sweetheart” in heavy 
traffic. And all your starts and stops are 
velvet smooth—thanks to Dodge Fluid Drive. 

Test the relaxing comfort of those extra 
wide “knee-level” seats. Stretch out your legs 
. .. no leg-cramping, neck-bending or head- 
bumping in a Dodge! 

Your nearby Dodge dealer invites you to 
come in for your “Magic-Mile” ride in the 
new bigger value Dodge. You'll find it the 
sensible way, the money-saving way to buy 
your new car. Visit your Dodge dealer today! 
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, my! Can it be possible that Indian Sum- 
mer is here already? Why just yesterday we 
put away our last spring sweaters and here it 
js time once again to drag them out for school. 
What all did you do during the summer besides visit 
Grandma ’n’ Grandpa and go to camp? : 

We met a lot of you at camp and at your state 
meetings. We went to Kansas City to the second 
National Future Homemakers meeting. Met a lot 
of you there, too. You know for years we've had 
home ec clubs but in 1944 girls and boys (there are 
some taking home ec) enrolled in homemaking 
courses decided they wanted a national organiza- 
tion. Thus the “little child Future Homemaker” was 
born and 100,000 girls in 2,800 chapters over the 
U. S. joined in 1945. This year 286,584 girls in 
7,332 chapters belong and 146,202 of them are in 
the South. 


Dixieland has a right to be proud of Crossett, 
Arkansas’ bundle of poise and beauty, Betty Ethe- 
ridge. She served as national president this year 
and the convention was one: of her big responsibili- 
ties. You could never tell it by looking at her for she 
always had a smile and time for you. This clever 
young lady in her “president’s 
message” said, “All my life I’ve 
heard the expression ‘keeping up 
with the Joneses’ to describe peo- 
ple who put up a flashy front that 
they can’t afford.” She cautioned 
that we had better take a look at 
these Joneses carefully to see if 
they are worth keeping up with. 

“We need to build homes where 
the foundation is here, where the 
four walls are democratic living, respect for the 
fights of others, cooperation, and thoughtfulness; 
homes where the roof is a firm foundation in God; 
with windows always shining with good health, and 
doors open to hospitality. These homes will be lit 
with laughter and kept warm with kindness,” con- 
cluded Betty in her speech. Henderson State Teach- 
ers College finds Betty entering the School of Home 
Economics this fall. 

Nancy Cator, Presque Isle, Maine, was elected 
president for 1950-51. Serving on her staff from 
the South are: Karleen Guilbeau, Sunset, La., 
Southern region vice president; Emily Pruett, 
Charleston, W. Va., North Atlantic region vice 
president; Mary Leta Gilbert, Vienna, Ga., historian. 
Billie Lou Tarpley, Montezuma, Tenn., was elected 
parliamentarian. 

Perhaps the high light of the convention was 
the session on “Home Life Around the World.” The 
girls had a chance to hear Joan Smith from England 
say, “We know that America is not populated only 
by gangsters, film stars; red Indians, and million- 
aires, but many people overseas have little idea of 
how the millions of ‘ordinary Americans’ live. You 
have done a bad job of selling small town life in 
America.” Joan, like other foreign speakers, chal- 
lenged our “rushing and busy way of doing things.” 





Miss Gandy 


We were particularly interested in her com- 
ment, “not everyone knows what he wants from life. 
Weare all so busy ‘doing’ that we don’t always have 
time to ‘be’—to learn to know ourselves and come to 
terms with us, as we are, or can be. Perhaps if we 
took a little time to try to understand what our real 

are, we would be more contented people. 
People who don’t know where they are going, who 
just drift, are generally unhappy.” 

“One of our most important holidays in Puerto 
Ricd is Mother’s Day,” said Nelson Rodriguez. 
“Whole families get together, usually at Grandma’s 
house for a big feed and fun together.” He told 
how the girls in Puerto Rico help with all the house- 
work and the boys with the gardens and other out- 
door work. “We do not have light meals 
sich as your sandwiches. If possible, we 






























Hands across the sea. From left: Anna Shimmel, Germany; Nelson Rodriguez, Puerto Rico; National Vice 


President Betty Faust, Florida; Joan Smith, England; Gerda Bunte, Germany; Danirashmi Dhavagon, Siam. 


We Had a Good Time 


By EARLINE GANDY 


kitchen you will not see gas stoves. Electric stoves 
are rare, because electricity is so expensive. The 
majority of the people use small charcoal stoves. 
Most families prepare food for each meal as re- 
frigeration is so expensive—milk and milk products 
are still scarce. More duck than chicken eggs are 
consumed because they are cheaper.” In Siam, we 
learned, the father is usually the breadwinner and 
head of the family, but Danirashmi cleverly said, 
“At home women always make men believe that 
they are head of the family, but in fact women are 
always the boss.” 


Amy Munechika, FHA’er from Hawaii, in her 
quaint fashion said, “I've never seen so many girls. 
They all seem so sure of themselves and are so 
poised.” Amy, when asked where in Hawaii she 
lived replied, “One island from Hono- 
julu!” 

Not only did we hear the girls say the 
“foreigners” gave them so many things 
to think about, but we heard Leta Eid- 
sor, Abilene, and Patricia Fowler, Jay- 
ton, Tex., say, “We're finding these other 
states have some pretty good programs. 
But they’re not quite as good as ours!” 
True Texans, they are. 

We felt quite complimented when 
Doris Pope, Loudon, Tenn., said, “Our 
chapter needs to work more closely to- 
gether and your songs will do just that. 
I intend to use them when I return 
home.” This made us happy for we led 
the singing for the FHA’ers and used so 
many of the clever little songs from our 
new book, “Sing for Fun.” 

We talked to a number of girls who 
hold state and national offices and were 





eat heartily,” commented ‘Nelson. 
Danirashmi Dhavagon, Siam, who is a 
student at Kansas State College said, “If 
Y% go to our homes you will see them 
made of wood, brick, and stucco, with tile 
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tools of different colors. Entering the ¢ 


not surprised to find that they all have one common 
problem. “Our schoolmates surely do make it hard 
on us,” they confided. “If we’re lucky enough to get 
ahead, they look down on us,” said one alert little 
lady. We know what these girls and other young 
people are up against when they achieve. The ideal 
thing would be for schoolmates to be good sports, 
swallow that tinge of jealousy and treat the winner 
like a human being. Of course, in some cases young 
people who let achievements go to their heads, 
“should be spanked” by their classmates, but, we 
mean those who are humble in their achievements. 


Now that school is beginning and some of these 
girls who returned from Kansas City will be in your 
school, congratulate them! Then when the winners 
in your county and state fairs and other achieve- 
ments are recognized in your school, be a good 
sport, youngfolks, and show them you're proud of 
the honor they have brought to your community and 
school. Use their ability and don’t “stomp” on it! 


“The only thing wrong here is that these roses should be sweet 
potato blossoms,” said Karleen Guilbeau, Sunset, La., the sweet 
potato capital, as she presented them to Betty Etheridge, the na- 
tional president from Arkansas. Looking on, left to right, are: 
Billie Lou Tarpley, Tennessee, and Mary Leta Gilbert, Georgia. 
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Take a look at the head- 
lines reprinted above. 
They come from farm 
papers right in your own 
territory — from articles 
that are spreading the word 
about how a small invest- 
ment in plant food for pas- 
tures pays off many times 
in a longer pasture seaso, 

cheaper feed and greater yields. 


You know that story. You should 
also know that there is one plant 
food that you can always count 
on to increase pasture yields... 


It’s uniform 


That plant food is Swift’s Red 
Steer Pasture Special. It 
feeds every blade of grass in 
the same proportion—it has a 
remarkably uniform, even blend 
of growth elements in every ton, 
every bag, yes, every handful. 


Every ounce of Red Steer Pas- 
ture Special is exactly the same 
as every other ounce. So every 
plant in your pasture is fed 
evenly; every plant gets the 
correct balance of needed growth 
elements. 













Pasture is the cheapest feed 


sates 








There is no doubt about it—pasture 
improvement is one of the cornerstones 
of the livestock industry. 

There is no crop on which fertilizer 
pays better than pasture. Let’s look at the 
facts. For each ton of commercial fertili- 
zer used on pasture, the farmer receives 
on the average an extra 1000 pounds 


of beef 


_ year, use Red 





Exclusive process 


An exclusive Swift manufactur- 
ing process achieves this miracle 
of uniformity. First, all ingre- 
dients are completely mixed 
mechanically—then, completely 
processed chemically. 

The result is that Red Steer Pas- 
ture Special is more uniform in 
four important ways: 1) uniform 
blending, mixing, curing; 2) 
uniform freedom from caking, 
lumping, bridging; 3) uniform 
distribution through your 
machines; 4) uniform feeding of 
your pastures. 

For greater pasture yields this 
Steer Pasture 
Special . . . the plant food made 
by Swift’s NEW PROCESS. See 
your Authorized Swift Agent 
today. Order all you need early! 


Swifts New Process 


RED STEER 


Pasture Special 


Buy Swifts Plant Foods at the sign of the RED STEER 






Ask about S/enn & Brimm Swifts Specialized Crop Makers 





Rules for Song Leaders — 


HERE'S somethir: more to lead- 
ing songs than keeping time with 
your hand. 

That’s what 50 young song leaders 
learned from Harrison LeBaron, di- 
rector of music at Alabama College, 
Montevallo, at the Alabama State 
Convention of Future Homemakers 
of America this summer. 


Mr. LeBaron deplored song lead- 
ers who stand lifelessly before a 
group, “making meaningless patterns 
with their hands.” 

“The piano will carry the rhythm 
and speed,” he said, “and do it much 
better than you can. Use your hands 
to help the group bring out the words 
more clearly.” 

It takes practice and nerve to be 
a good song leader, Mr. LeBaron told 
the girls. 

Some rules the distinguished musi- 
cian laid down for the group of song 
leaders were: 

1. You must memorize the words 
of the songs you intend to lead. Hold- 
ing a book will hamper you. 

2. Provide song sheets or song- 
books for all members of your group, 
so singers won't have to hesitate over 
the words. (The Progressive Young- 
folks’ new songbook, “Sing for Fun,” 
is small, but packed with good songs 
for group singing.) 

8. Follow your instinct as to 


24 ‘mote i " a 
Sarah Ann Wood, Gordo, Ala., is the 
attractive new song leader for Alabama 
Future Homemakers of America, 


whether to lead songs with one hand 
or two. But, with a large group in 
a large auditorium, try to use both 
hands and sweeping, easily followed 
gestures. 

4. Try some new songs on your 
group as often as you can. Try to im- 
prove the group’s musical taste. 

5. If you have a chance, work with 
your group to help them improve 
their singing. “If they don’t do what 
you want them to do, at this kind 
of session, stop them and make them 
do it over again.” Ann Waldron. 


Pretty Bedroom Cost Little 


By Bill Kennedy, Assistant Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


NY girl can have a slick bed- 
room, if she’s not afraid of a 
little work. 

That’s what Carolyn Parks thinks, 
anyway. And the 15-year-old lass 
from Shelby County, Ala., carries her 
point by showing off the lovely bed- 
room she fashioned in a 4-H club 
project. 

Maybe just any girl couldn’t turn 
out as elegant a room as Carolyn 
came up with. Home Agent Marion 
Cotney thinks she did a wonderful 
job of redecoration, and her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Parks, Calera, Rt. 1, are sure 
that no other girl can do quite 
as well. 

But maybe Mother and Dad 
are wrong. 

Carolyn began her project by 
refinishing the floor and repaint- 
ing walls and ceiling. Then she 
began work on furnishings. She 
bought material and made ruffled 
white organdy curtains; she made 
a dressing table from some old 
boxes and covered it in white; 
she used blue checked cotton for 
valances for the windows and a 
dressing table skirt; she made at- 
tractive arrangements of smal] 
pictures on the walls. 

But she still wasn’t satisfied. 
With all this new work showing 
up around it, the old iron bed- 
stead looked out of place. Caro- 
lyn decided to change it. She 
had the footboard cut off, cov- 





ered the headboard with blue cotton 
trimmed with white ruffles, and 
made covers for the bed and pillows. 

Looking around, Carolyn decided 
venetian blinds and a bedside table 
would complete the job. She must 
have been right, because now she’s 
the envy of every girl in her club. 


The project didn’t hurt Dad’ 
pocketbook much, either. Doing all 
the sewing, carpentry, and painting 
herself, Carolyn kept over-all ex- 
penses very low. 
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With an old car axle, some odd pieces of iron 
and a chain, Mr. Thomas has built an easy-to-operate 
hand hoist for lifting machinery onto the trucks that 
take it to the fields. 
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Iron. One of two green crop harvesters of Mr. Sherman Thomas's, 
built in his ranch shop. The body of the trailer operates on g§ —§ (x Si 0G 
the dump truck principle, eliminating labor of unloading. 

Mr. Sherman Thomas Produces Premium Price 
; Alfalfa Meal with High Carotene Content 
otton Mr. Sherman Thomas has found that it pays to have a good 
a workshop on his ranch of some 12,000 acres near Madera, 

ws, ° ° ° ‘ 
at ed California. His. shop foreman, Mr. Newt Johnson, builds 
table many of the machines Mr. Thomas designs; and they save time, é 
labor and money. Actos 
$ - * 

‘tub Mr. Thomas, like keen ranchers and farmers the country over, Drying Plant — Alfalfa is dumped onto conveyer that carries 
be . x es crop into revolving drum where blasts of hot air reduce moisture 
Dad's has discovered that it pays to farm with Texaco Products. content to proper stage for grinding. 
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Custom-Made Havoline, the motor oil 
that surpasses the best Premium grades and 
actually under tests reduced ring wear 60% 
to 70% more than even good heavy-duty 
oils, is getting the call from coast to coast. 
Picture shows an order arriving at the 
Sutherland-White grain dryer near Bay City, 
Texas. Mr. Morgan White looks on as 
Texaco Men F.J. Milberger and Ed Nedbalek 
unload. 


Not only farm machinery but cotton 
gins operate better, last longer with Marfak, 
Texaco’s famous chassis lubricant. Gins oper- 
ate 24 hours a day; operators can’t afford 
anything but the best. Mr. Leck Moreman, 
designer and manager of Carmen Gin, 
Brownsville, Texas, watches Mr. C. L. Driver, 
chief engineer, apply Marfak. 















THE 
f TEXAS 
COMPANY 





iT PAYS TO 
FARM WITH 


. 3 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
tT fipoe 1 es. Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 


Texace Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 
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A Vet on the * 


‘Come - Baek” 





Left to right: H. D. Biggers, SCS, Robert Thornton, head vet jrainee teacher, and Trainee Price Brown. 


DGAR Price Brown, veteran trainee of Bostic 

community, near Gordo, Ala., in Pickens 

County, returned to the home farm after a 
three-year hitch in the Navy in World War II. His 
father and mother died while he was away. 


It was a discouraging sight that met his eyes that 
bleak February afternoon in 1947. 


“A lot of the land was down to hardpan, row 
cropped to. death,” said Price. “What topsoil re- 
mained was on its way out with every rain. Only 
a patch here and there had been in cultivation in 
my absence. It was just about the biggest all-round 
mess that a fellow in my circumstances could face. 
Time and neglect had also done a pretty job on the 
home that Mother, Dad, and I loved so much, I 
didn’t know just what I had to do to bring the place 
back, but I made up my mind to do it, whatever it 
took, and no matter how long.” 


Some of Price’s neighbors were skeptical of a 
“come-back.” It would be a waste of time and effort. 
Price disagreed and lost no time in proving it. 

“My Service record entitled me to four years in 
on-the-farm training course and I enrolled. Then 
I got hold of H. D. Biggers, soil conservationist, and 
Robert Thornton, head teacher of the vet training 
course, and told them I wanted all the help they 
could give me. They made a soil conservation plan 
with the Tombigbee-Warrior Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict. I had put in 8 acres of cotton, 12 corn, 4 oats, 
5 annual hay, 3 cane, and 2 acres of truck crops. 
I had managed to get two mules, 2 cows, 2 hogs for 
meat, and 15 hens. Only cash crop was cotton. 

“The SCS map showed that my system of farming 
should be changed. Of the 43 acres of open land 
on the 120-acre farm, 15 acres were Class VII and 
6 acres Class V. I didn’t know what all this meant, 
but was told that land was not suited to row crops. 
The plan was made July 11, 1947. It was a plan 
I meant to follow all the way. 

“I didn’t get but 10 acres of legumes planted that 
year. Most of my time was spent ‘sprouting’ land 
that was idle while I was in the Service. I planted 
8 acres Lespedeza sericea in 1948, put % ton basic 
slag on 2 acres kudzu, put in 3 acres of Kobe lespe- 
deza, and reterraced 6 acres of crop land. In 1949 
I planted 5 acres of sericea on hill pasture. Six acres 
of wet bottom land also went in pasture—4 acres 
Kentucky $1 fescue and white Dutch clover and 2 
acres in white Dutch and Dallis grass. This year 
I have 6 acres in sericea and am clearing 6 acres wet 
bottom for Kentucky 31 and Ladino clover this fall.” 


“Is this a single-handed job, Price?” we asked. 

“No, sir,” he answered, apparently amused at the 
question. “I’m not that good. My 16-year-old son, 
Everette, is wading into this SCS plan with me.” 

“What place has livestock in this plan?” was 
our next question. 

“I have 10 grade brood cows and my purebred 
Angus bull, Bostic’s Edward Prince. The three 
brood sows averaged 8 pigs per litter this year. I 
recently sold three top pigs at six months and six 
more are ready for market now. I topped out these 
on 2 acres of kudzu and about a fourth of the corn 
ordinarily used. One acre of kudzu is worth more 
to me right now than 4 acres of cotton. 


Bud Wants a 
Champion 


By J. Francis Cooper 
Editor, Florida Extension Service 


HEUMATIC fever, which left him with a weak 

heart, blasted Burdette Parent’s hopes of mak- 
ing touchdowns on the football field. But the plucky 
spirit of this Oneco, Fla., lad boosted him into the 
ranks of stars on the 4-H club team, despite the 
handicap. And Bud has made a profit in feeding 
steers, while learning about the cattle business. 

The rheumatic fever struck when he was six, 
leaving a heart murmur. The doctors removed Bud's 
tonsils and put him in the hospital for four days of 
penicillin treatment. When he came out, Bud stayed 
in bed for four months and off his feet for seven 
months, sitting around and being carried outside 
for sun baths. He had to learn to walk all over again. 
Now at 11, his heart is stronger, but he still has to 
be careful not to overexert. 

When he became 10, Bud joined the 4-H club. 
His father, B. R. Parent, had worked in a dairy and 
Bud had always been interested in cattle. So he 
bought Lucky, a purebred Angus steer, and fed him 
out for the stock show. 

When Bud bought him, Lucky was three months 








Trail By H. 0. COFFEY 


“Now don’t think I’m fudging about this row-crop 
deal since I have 4 acres cotton this year from which 
I expect to get three bales. My 18 acres corn ought 
to make about 40 bushels to the acre. I also have 
5 acres oats, winter cover and grazing; 1 acre Kobe 
lespedeza on wet land that will go to Kentucky 3], 
And just about as important as all the other crops 
are the 2 acres in truck crops that should just about 4 
furnish our family with a live-at-home program, | 
along with our meat and dairy products. Next year?’ 
Well I’m sure of one thing—no cotton, not a stalk, 
Hog sales before the year is out should run close tg 
$1,000 and beef calves around $800.” ‘ 


“You're pretty happy about your farm set- 
aren't you Price?” we queried, trying to match hi 
enthusiasm and friendly smile. 

“You bet Iam. I owe Mr. Biggers, Mr. Thornton 
and the training program more than I can ever 
pay. Reckon they'll feel partly repaid if I folloy 
through and then do the job they expect of me. ff 
make a lot of mistakes, but no excuses. I was abo 
to forget my 60-acre woodland. I'll keep the fim 
out. I'm cutting out the cull stuff for use on th 
farm and maybe some can be marketed.” 


A tractor has replaced the mules, a loan has beg 
granted for construction of a new home thro 
FHA, and the Brown family is “on its way.” 


This interview took place on the occasion ¢ 
Veterans Achievement Day in Reform on July 2 
Price Brown was the “second top man’ ” and pro 
of it. His final statement was this: “I got throw 
the tenth grade in school, but this vet training pro 
gram is perhaps worth a high school education, ar 
some college work as well. I believe a successful 
farmer must plant crops best suited to the land even 
if it means changing the whole operation.” 

As we viewed the vets’ exhibits in the high school 
gymnasium, we were reminded of Price’s “live-ate 
home” plan by this poster on the wall: 4 

“Produce your own food and get 100 cents’ worth 7 
for $1. Buy your food and get 48 cents for $1. ‘Our 
motto is produce it and consume it.” 




















































Bud is aiming for a champion calf and ribbon. 


is 
old, weighed 360 pounds, and cost $75. Bud fed ty 
him commercial mixed feed and hay and trained close 


him to lead. Feed cost $140.20. Only two months ~ 
before the show, Lucky went off feed. Bud n 
him and brought him through, weighing probat 
100 pounds less than he would have if he hae 
bloated. After eight months on feed, Lucky weight 
669 pounds. At the Ocala show he won $8 pm 
money and sold for $255.69, giving Bud $48.49 

his feeding operations. Bud says he has learned 
lot from his experiences and he hopes to do bettt 
with his next 4-H calf. He has his ‘strong-tho 
weak heart set on a championship ribbon. 





















~~ Packed with value and ready to prove it 
the durable new Plymouth 
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you want a car that will last you—and that’s Plymouth, say people who should know. 
For example, of all standard-built cars registered as taxicabs, Plymouths outnumber 

all other makes combined! Long, trouble-free life and low cost-per-mile 

make Plymouth the choice of taxi owners—and make it the car for you, too. 

This latest Plymouth is the strongest, the most durable, of a long and sturdy line. 
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gar adbed = = is its you'd be amazed at the terrific road shocks your engine will last longer because of 
ee are con ean a i nt can take without harm. Amola steel, aluminum alloy pistons (their light weight throws 
to om Qecee oa extra strong and flexible, is used in steering knuckles, less wear on the bearings) and super-hard 
etic 5 ey springs, axles and over 100 vital parts. No other exhaust valve inserts that give thousands of 

and fit right—year after year. car in the lowest-priced field has this special steel. extra miles before valve grinding is required. 





—— . it likes to be compared. The new 
» a“ |S ; » big little detail is the chrome plating Plymouth looks great by itself —even 
a oe of the top piston ring, a Plymouth greater by comparison. Drive all three 


“exclusive” in its price class. It guards leading low-priced cars. Then decide 
the cylinder wall against wear, which gives you the most—of every- BUILDS GRE AT CAF 
particularly during the break-in period. thing you want—for the money! , 









YOUR NEARBY PLYMOUTH DEALER WILL GLADLY ARRANGE A DEMONSTRATION DRIVE 
PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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favorites 


CROWN EXTRA 
GASOLINE 


A great premium grade 
motor fuel that steps up 
the power and performance 
of tractor, truck or car. 


e BE: got to be good 


to stay out in front! After sixty-three years of service 









on southern farms, Standard Oil motor fuels 
continue to lead in popularity because 


they continue to lead in performance. 


The Sign of Extra Service 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 








Star Future Farmer of Alabama 


a 


By T. L. Faulkner 
Executive Secretary, Alabama FFA 





James and one of his 10 registered dairy calves. 


AMES Price, an outstanding mem- 

ber of the Camp Hill, Ala., FFA 
Chapter, is the Star Future Farmer 
of Alabama for 1950. He is the 17- 
year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Price. 

When James enrolled in vocational 
agriculture in September 1947, he 
started out with little or no capital. 
With the aid of the Auburn Produc- 
tion Credit Association, he has 
climbed to the top with an outstand- 
ing program. He now has all money 
paid back and owns 12 registered, 
dairy animals and six grades. 


His projects as a Green Hand 
were: 5 acres corn, 3% acres alfalfa, 
45 broilers, 5 acres ryegrass and 
crimson clover, four milk cows, three 
registered dairy calves, and 5 acres 
of hegari. 

His second-year projects included: 
8 acres hegari, 50 broilers, 4 acres 
corn, 4 acres alfalfa, six milk cows 
and eight registered dairy calves. 

This year’s projects include: eight 
milk cows, 10 dairy calves, one reg- 
istered sow and litter, one registered 
bull, 5 acres hegari, 10 acres corn, 


Ps, ‘ts ‘ 9 
% ‘seit vaso 


Alabama’s new state FFA officers. Front row, left to right: John 
Sherrer, Orrville Chapter, vice president; Reuben Finney, Five — 
Points, secretary; Paul Copeland, Arab, treasurer. Standing, Winford  —__ 
Collier, Wetumpka, president; Kenneth Landers, Leighton, reporter. 


7 acres ryegrass and crimson clov 
4% acres alfalfa, and 2 acres soybeans, 

James’ hobby is showing his cattle 
at the dairy shows. He won first” 
place awards in showmanship at the” 
county dairy show in 1949. Five 
cows placed in the Blue Ribbon class 
at county shows; six won Blue Rib- 
bons at district show. 

James showed state junior cham- 
pion calf at State Fair, Dadeville, 
Montgomery, and Demopolis, which 
won for him a trip to National Dairy 
Show in Columbus, Ohio. He won 
second place in State Star Dairy 
Farmer contest and on FFA dairy 
judging team. 

James’ net worth is $4,062.50. He: 
earned $3,383.64 from his produc- 
tive projects. He has an outstanding 
improvement program, also. The 
projects are 100 per cent owned by. 
him, according to his vo-ag teacher, 
T. M. Pruett. 

James is vice president of the 
Camp Hill Chapter, vice president of 
Key Club, member of 100-Bushel 
Corn Club for two years, and has 
shown outstanding ability as a com 
munity leader. 
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: for you at 
Western 
PANT) fe) 


“a 


Choose a 24-Month Guaranteed Wizard 
and put $5 to $8 back into your pocket! 


+». compared with average price of five other 
nationally advertised batteries of equal size, this 
Wizard DeLuxe Battery saves you $5 to $8! 
AND—you get a written guarantee for two full 
years (average guarantee of other batteries .. . 
only 18.7 Mo.) Why pay more for a shorter 
guarantee?) Choose WIZARD! 


FARMERS KNOW WHY rugged tires like Davis 
ate so important. The 24-month guaranteed 
Davis Super Safety is engineered with “Seal- 
Flex” rayon cord plus cold rubber for greater 
safety .. . longer mileage. Trade 


today at this money-saving price $] 54 
6.00 X 16 (Plus Fed. Tax) 








“IF YOU HAD SHOPPED THE TOWN WITH 
ME you’d have made this money-saving dis- 
covery: The beautiful Wizard electric range 
is $40 less than many other famous brands 
with similar features: I redecorated my 
kitchen with money I saved!” 





Clean, Cool Electric Cooking Is Yours with 


and broiler; (3) Automatic oven regulator; 
(4) 3 giant storage drawers ... and many 
more. Fully guaranteed. Hurry! 


these deluxe Wizard features: (1) 7 differ- $ 
ent cooking speeds; (2) Extra large oven 


Buy on Easy Terms 
electrics as low as $124.50 


“A Free Phonograph With A Truetone? 


... that’s the way I figured it .. . because our new 
Truetone Radio-Phonograph Combination cost us no 
more than our friends paid for a radio alone! And 
Truetone gives us all the latest features!” 


50 


236100 


. other 





SEE WHAT YOU GET WITH THIS TRUETONE: Velvet- 
toned AM and static-free FM radio; large concert- 
type speaker ; 7 powerful tubes, plus built-in automatic 
record changer that plays both regular and long- 


playing records; Act now and $ 95 
take advantage of this low price! 1542 D1046 


Easy Western Auto Terms 


NOTE: Western Auto Associate Dealers own their own stores and set their if you do not know the location of your nearest Western Auto 


own prices. Terms quoted are recommended terms, subject to variance. Store, write WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO., 2107 Grand, K. C., Mo 


© 1950 Western Auto Supply.Co., 2107 Grand Ave,, K, C.. Mo. P90 





Improved strains of crimson clover, some with ability to reseed, are provid- 
ing winter grazing and a basic soil builder throughout much of the South. 


Sericea lespedeza has been rediscovered in recent years. It is excellent 
for holding soil and furnishes good grazing and hay when it is tender. 


New Legumes and Grasses 


King Ranch bluestem is 
one of the good new grasses 
in the Southwest. This tall 
perennial grows on most of 
the well: drained soils of 
Texas and Oklahoma. 


Photos: Bluestem by Associ- 
ate Editor C. G. Scruggs, Lu- 
pine by L. O. Brackeen, API. 
Others by Leon Sisk, SCS, 


Blue lupine is the peanut farmer’s “wonder 
crop.” Turned under, it increases crop yields. 


Are Remaking the South 


Southern farmers are growing more legumes 
and grasses, to give increasing livestock good 
grazing, to improve soil with nitrogen-form- 
ing legumes, and to prevent erosion through 


“oreen cover” on land winter and summer. 


By ROY SELLERS, Associate Editor 


in the South. These new legumes and grasses—reseeding 

crimson clover, Ladino clover, Kentucky $1 fescue, Seri- 
cea lespedeza, blue lupine, King Ranch bluestem, and others— 
are the foundation upon which our fast-growing livestock in- 
dustry is being built. Some of these crops, such as crimson 
clover, are not actually new, but are now receiving renewed 
emphasis. Others, like the lupines, are quite new. 

No doubt, these winter and summer legumes and grasses 
are gaining favor rapidly now because they are multipurpose 
crops. In large measure they 1) furnish abundant, economical 
grazing; 2) enrich soil; 3) hold soil and prevent erosion; 4) pro- 
vide high quality hay; and 5) add a profitable cash crop through 
seed harvested. And still other advantages are claimed, 


Gin the se new grazing—soil-building crops are paying off 


Combinations of some of these crops are meeting long-felt 
needs. Reseeding crimson clover and Sericea lespedeza give 
almost year-round grazing, crimson in winter and sericea in 
summer. Reseeding crimson and Coastal Bermuda are another 
“perpetual-motion” pair. Reseeding crimson and _ ryegrass 
make an excellent winter pasture. 

Kentucky 31 fescue and Ladino clover make an excellent 
long-season grazing mixture. On good land, use Ladino; on 
medium land, use Louisiana white clover. Tall fescue (Kén- 
tucky 31 or Alta) and sericea together will give long-season 
grazing. The fescue will do better, however, if allowed to rest 
in summer and early fall. Tall fescue fills a long-standing 
need for a high quality grass to grow in rotation in combina- 
tion with legumes. 

Ladino, a large, white clover, is a high-protein, long-season, 
rank-growing crop that is widely adapted. It gives high but 
economical yields of milk and meat. Another white clover, 
Louisiana white, is also doing fine in some sections: It is said 
to like good land, to do well under heavy grazing, and to make 
more seed and to maintain itself better than Ladino. 

Sericea lespedeza, a perennial, deep-rooted summer legume, 
makes excellent grazing or hay while young and tender. It is 
used extensively to prevent erosion on steep, eroded hillsides. 
It is drouth-resistant. With reseeding crimson clover it makes 
a self-perpetuating almost all-year pasture. 

The lower South’s Peanut Belt has a new winter legume 
that is a mighty soil builder—blue (Continued on page 38) 


Ladino clover-Kentucky 31 fescue is a popular pasture combination. Tall fescue, a luxuriant 
perennial, makes fine winter grazing. Ladino clover, furnishes good grazing both winter and summer. 
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Wonderful in 


Instant form too! Tough going? High time for a breather, and a refreshing cup of 
good coffee— Maxwell House Coffee. It’s the kind active men 
like best—with vigor, and heartiness, and rich satisfaction in every 
cup. No other coffee has that wonderful ‘‘Good to the Last Drop” 
flavor, because no other coffee is made by the Maxwell House 
recipe . . . a recipe which insists upon certain fine coffees 
blended a very special way, to bring you the best in flavor, and 
fragrance, and coffee pleasure. That’s why more people buy and enjoy 


Products of General Foods Maxwell House than any other brand of coffee in the world! 


Maxwell House... the one coffee with that “Good to the Last Drop” flavor! 
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Over a Eillion Sold 


ii . , : : 
ib cede we. Weis. VAS Gout, atnoon, us, ight is damaged by corrosion, leakage or swelling of 


RAY-O-VAC CANADA, LTD., WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Buy Spares 


Farmer, September 1950 





Above, new Ray-O-Vac Sportsman 2-cell 
flashlight ...now at your favorite dealer. 


Theyre sealed in steel 


to stay fresh and usable! 


Here’s the battery that won’t swell or 
stick in your flashlight . . . that will stay 
fresh and usable longer . . . that doesn’t 
have to be “‘dated.’’ Only Ray-O-Vacs are 
sealed in steel . . . top, bottom, 
and all around. You get... 


A steel top. 
Powerful battery. 







Multi-ply insulation. 


Steel jacket. ie ae \e Mf 
Steel bottom. 
a 


Each battery carries this guarantee: “If your flash- 
this battery, send it to us with the batteries and we 


will give you FREE a new, comparable flashlight with 
batteries.”’ 


vie they slay thesh 





World Government Offers 
Hope 
($15-Prize Letter) 


World government offers the only 
real hope of preserving peace and 
modern civilization. So long as in- 
dividual nations engage in compe- 
tition and rivalry over trade, oil and 
other natural resources, and over ter- 
ritory—so long as each country tries 
to become more powerful than its 
neighbors—there can be no prospect 
of lasting peace. Only when nations 
cooperate in a single government will 
they stop fighting to the death. Only 
then will they work as a unit in the 
common struggle to achieve lasting 
peace and continuing progress. 

By forming a world government 
the billions upon billions of dollars 
being spent on armaments could be 
used for raising standards of living 
throughout the world. Immediate 
steps could be taken to improve the 
conditions of huge numbers of under- 
fed, poorly clothed, badly housed, 
and underprivileged peoples. 

Eliseo Villarreal, 17, 
Cameron County, Tex. 


Plain People Must Work 
for Peace 


($10-Prize Letter) 


We must work for peace, but be 
ready to meet an attack should it 
come. Being prepared will help 
ward off attacks. 


Our diplomats and leaders are not 
doing enough to prevent war. So it 
is up to the plain people to help. We 
must face all the facts, as it seems 
that war comes ever nearer. We must 
study plans for lasting peace, and 
discuss these plans in our homes, or- 
ganizations, and churches. It is also 
necessary for us to write our Sena- 
tors, Congressmen, and even our 
President to let them know how we 
feel about peace matters. One let- 
ter will not be enough. Let us all 


New Legumes and Grasses 


(Continued from page 36) 


lupine. Properly inoculated, phos- 
phated, and planted shallow, it makes 
huge growth. Turned under, it en- 
riches and conditions soil and makes 
big yields of the crop that follows. 
The blue lupines are unpalatable and 
toxic to livestock, but sweet strains 
are now being grown. 

In the Southwest, King Ranch 
bluestem grass is doing a great job. 
This tall perennial, warm-season 
grass grows on most of the well 
drained soils of Texas and Okla- 
homa. It is a good seed producer, is 
a vigorous, aggressive grass, and is 
palatable to livestock. It can be read- 
ily established on most soils from 
seed or seed hay. It has an extensive 
root system and is used for sodding 
waterways, as well as for grazing and 
in rotations. 

Legume-grass combinations make 
economical and efficient grazing. The 
legume provides the nitrogen which 
the grass needs to make good growth. 


Youngfolks Write on Ways To 


Preserve World Peace 









write and write again until we get 
results. Now is the time to begin, 
not wait until war begins. 





“Blessed are the peacemakers” can 
well be applied to nations as well as 
individuals. As peacemakers, we 
must give ourselves as completely in 
sacrifice and self-denial as we do in 
winning a war. Hoyal Pittman, 13, 

Floyd County, Ga. 


“War Is Not Inevitable!” 
($5-Prize Letter) 


Peace can be preserved with these 
four factors: 





1) Extensive education. America’s 
youth need to be taught the value of 
peace and how to maintain it above 
all other subjects taught in schools 
and colleges. 

2) Religious faith. If we are con- 
tent with our home, religious faith, 
rights and privileges, and our form 
of government, we do not feel the 
need of war. 

8) Realization of equality. We 
must all realize that we have equal 
rights no matter what nation, creed, 
or color. 

4) Unity. An individual nation 
cannot preserve peace. We must for- 
get our selfishness and all work to- 
gether for one object—peace. War is 
man-made and man can prevent it! 

Virginia Sego, 15, 
Poinsett County, Ark. 


More Ideas for Peace 
When I think of how to promote ‘ 

world peace I think of an old Chi- 

nese proverb: “If there is righteous- 

ness in the heart there will be beauty 

in the character. If there is beauty 

in the character there will be har- ‘ 

mony in the home. If there is har- 

mony in the home there will be order 

in the nation. Where there is order 

in the nation there will be peace in 

the world.” Elise Miller, 15, 
Tallapoosa County, Ala. 





The grass keeps grazing up to high 
level and helps prevent bloat. With 
legumes like reseeding crimson clo- 
ver, Ladino clover, and sericea, and 
grasses like tall fescue, Coastal Ber- 
muda, and Dallis, the best sort of all- 
year grazing can be had almost any- 
where in the South. You do have to 
prepare good seedbed, feed legumes 
ample lime, phosphate, and potash, 
and practice good management. 
Five of these newer, excellent graz- 
ing and cover crops are pictured 
here. Among others which look quite 
good are Coastal Bermuda grass, but 
ton clover, Caley peas, (called Sit- 
gletary pea in southwest) Lappacea 
clover, grandiflora vetch, hairy Indi- 
go, and rescue grass. From among al 
these crops each farmer with the help 
of his county agent and neighbor 
hood vo-ag teacher can work out fot 
himself combinations and rotations 
fit his own conditions and needs. He 
will find these crops profitable. 
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For Mr. 


“Test Drive” that new V-8 en- 
gine! With new superfitted 
pistons, new laminated timing 
gear and a new Silent-Spin Fan, 
it’s so quiet you'll say, “It whis- 
pers while it works!” 


i or | For Mrs. 


-a’S a “Test Drive” those “King Size” 
: of Brakes! You'll find they stop 
ove 35% easier! “Test Drive” that 
vols 4 Finger-Tip Steering, too! You 

> can practically thread a needle 
on- d ) A \ ~ with this great new. car, it’s so 
ith, : easy to handle! 


orm 


the 





We 
jual 
eed, 


‘ion 
for- 
; to- 
ar is 
it it! 
_ 15, 
Ark. 


mote 
Chi- 
pous- 
sauty 
sauty 
har- 
har- 
order 
order aie : “Test Drive” a Ford Convertible for fun! 
ce in vs ® it's SIX people big and the top goes up 
» 15, or down, in seconds, automatically! As 
, Ala. for looks—well, Ford received the Fashion 
Academy Gold Medal Award as “Fash- 

ion Car of the Year” again, for 1950! 


. high 
With 
n clo- SS : ~wist 

1, and \ Mn “Test Drive” a ‘50 Ford for park- 
| Ber- - + en ing! With big “Picture Windows” 
of all all around, you can get IN and 
eee! OUT of the tightest places with 
pen nary a scratch or bump! 

yotash, 
it. 
t graz- 
ctured 
« quite 
s, but- 
d Sin- 
ppacea "Test Drive” a ‘50 Ford for the “feel” of 
y Indi- safety that can only come from a “Life- 
ong all guard” Body of heavy gauge steel com- 
ne help bined with a rugged box-section frame. 
aan And so “hushed” is Ford’s famous “Mid 
OW Ship” ride, the infantry can sleep while 


tions to 


ds. He oe you drive! 
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CHAMPION 


First Choice in Spark Plugs 
For Over a Quarter Century 
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BE A CHAMPION DRIVER 


... It’s Schooltime Again—Be Extra Cautious! 





os tin pan fa oompian ane. Diop 
on o' c m driver. p 
for chil shilioes ‘basntiog go from 
school buses. Wore a for others getting 
in or out of private cars or crossing streets 


The stamp of a real champion driver is 
observing = safety rules. m it comes 
to spark plugs, champion drivers every- 
where hes Ny stamped Champion as 
America’s Favorite! 





Obey Safety Patrol boys. These youngsters 
have compiled outstanding safety records 
and have, saved hundreds of py The 
shoulder nsibility far beyond their 
years F your cooperation. 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL .. 





- every Friday night, over the ABC network 





Birds and Bees... 
Sticks and Stones 


By Aun Waldron 


ANT to build a bird house? ... 
have an insect orchestra? . . . 
know where the rain comes from? 
. . . recognize animal tracks? . . . see 
a bird asleep? 
There is a group that will help you 
do all these things and more, too. 
Organize an Audubon Junior Club 
in your school or community, and the 
National Audubon 
Society will guide 
you through the 
fascinating world of 
birds and bees, wild 
flowers and wild 
animals, rocks and 
shells, clouds and 
soil, trees and in- 
sects, that lies right 
outside your door. 
The Society, with its excellent 
literature, will lead you through the 
marshes, branches, meadows, wood- 
lands, hills, and valleys, and help you 
to see with new eyes the things that 
live there and to enjoy them with 
new zest. 


To organize an Audubon Junior 


“ 





i hen 
Ann Waldron 


Club, you must have 10 or more. 


youngfolks. Every club must have an 
adult adviser. The adviser might be 


a teacher, a parent, or any older per-: 


son interested in the outdoors. 


Club dues are 15 cents a year for 
each member. Each member gets a 
membership button and certificate, 
seven four-page leaflets on birds and 
mammals, and seven color plates. 

The adviser pays $1 a year and re- 
ceives the Society’s magazine, “Out- 
doors Illustrated,” and the “Audubon 
Teacher's Guide.” Outdoors Illus- 
trated has a wealth of information on 
every subject from trees, ferns, and 
flowers to rocks and bird nests. The 
Guide has suggestions for club meet- 
ings and club activities; describes 
plant and animal habitats, explains 
how to explore them; discusses wild- 
life protection, and has a full bibliog- 
raphy of good nature books. 


Members and advisers can also 
order Audubon Nature Bulletins on 
almost any subject under the sun for 
10 cents each. 


Youngfolks unable to enroll in. 


clubs may join individually by pay- 
ing dues of $1.15 annually and will 
receive the same material furnished 
to each club member and Outdoors 
Illustrated. 

Write to the National Audubon 
Society, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 28, New York, and ask for com- 
plete information about Junior Au- 


dubon Clubs. 


Among the things that Junior Au- 
dubon Clubs throughout the country 
have done are: 

Encouraged members to keep out- 
door diaries, recording time when all 
things happen outdoors as the sea- 
sons change. 

Kept an all-year calendar listing 
birds seen by club members. 

Learned to see birds asleep and 
see them put on their “raincoats”— 
(oil their feathers). 

Looked for animal homes (a nest, 
spider web, ant colony, woodchuck’s 
hole) and made inventory. 

Collected seeds and made a seed 
travel chart. 

Listed fall flowers (or spring flow- 
ers) as they bloom. 

Had an insect orchestra. 


Made caterpillar cage, bird feed- 
ers, bird houses. 


Found old bird nests. 


Learned to sketch plants, birds, 
and animals. 


“We are helping individuals to dis- 
cover the world,” says a spokesman 
for the Audubon Society, “not ‘teach- 
ing nature study.’ As Wordsworth 
has said: 

‘Come forth into the light of things, 

Let nature be your teacher.” 














New Year’s Resolution for 1951 


EPTEMBER may sound like a crazy month to be thinking 

of New Year’s Resolutions. But September for youngfolks is 
almost as much a month of “beginning” as is January, what with 
school opening in the fall. Besides, the prize-winning letters for 
this contest will appear in the January issue—just in time to give 
other youngfolks some good ideas about resolutions. 

So now that you're ready to go back to school, sit down and 
write us a letter on “My Main New Year’s Resolution for 1951— 
and Why.” And then start right in to putting this resolution to 
practice in the new school year. Letters must be only one page 
long and must reach us by September 25. Be sure to-give your 
name, age, county, and address. Mail your letter to Progressive 
Youngfolks at the Progressive Farmer office nearest you: Birming- 
ham, Raleigh, Memphis, or Dallas. Prizes will be $15, $10, and 
$5 for the best three, and $1 each for all others published. 
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‘There's a tremendous difference 


between a loon’ and a*coon’ 


- and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and "Ethyl "gasoline | 


TRADE-MARK 


“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. That’s why it brings 
out the top power of your engine—makes a difference that you 
can feel on hills, on the open road, and when you need quick 
power for passing or acceleration. 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl”? emblem 
on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. 








ee ileremmcgN SEL ETHYL CORPORATION... New York 17, New York 
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SENSATIONAL NEW 


hatte? 
FARM FUELS 


prevent rust and corrosion 
















that clog fuel lines, pumps, 
jets and damage fuel tanks 
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Condensation causes waterto ° How fuel jet clogged by rust 
form daily in fuel tanks. This ° speck causes stalling, slug- 
water rusts and corrodes your : gish acceleration, sudden 

whole fuel system. s 3 eakdown. 
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RD-119—the miracle anti-rust chemical now blended 
into all Sinclair fuels — stops rust and corrosion by 
coating your tank and whole fuel system with an in- 
visible water-proof film. 


So get top performance plus anti-rust protection—at 
no extra cost. Phone or write your local Sinclair rep- 
resentative today. 


SINCLAIR 


New tatr-Kiast 


GASOLINES © TRACTOR FUELS © HEATING OIL © KEROSENE 


NEW Sinclair Stock Spray! 



























@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is reliable. We guar- 
antee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that satisfactory adjustment will 
be made if you buy any article advertised in this issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER which 
is proved to have been fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must 
be submitted to us within one month after you order the article and you must mention THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER when pacing your order. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses their patrons, however, nor does this guorantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchas- 
ing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 
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Artas a Career 


So many youngfolks and par- 
ents have written me about 
art as a career that I asked a 
young Southern illustrator, 
Charles Edmund Monroe, Jr., 
for a brief sketch of his ca- 
reer. He is qualified to give 
worth-while advice. His work 
appears in many national 
publications. T, W. Godwin. 

Art Editor. 


WAS born in Huntsville, Ala., and 

have loved to draw as far back as 
I can remember. My father is an 
artist and encouraged me from the 
beginning. Drawing seemed to be a 
habit around our house and I shudder 
to think of what might have hap- 
pened had I shown no interest in art. 

After finishing high school I at- 
tended Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where I took a three-year 
course in decorative illustration. I 
met Betty Futch of Macon, Ga., a 
student at Pratt, and succumbed to 
her charms. We married in 1940 and 
have a son, Charles E., III, and a 
baby daughter, Elizabeth. 

If a person intends to make art 
a career he or she would be wise 
to go to a school teaching specifically 
that—art in itself is confusing enough 
as it is—no use adding to the con- 
fusion with academics. Don’t get me 
wrong—the three R’s are as important 
as can be, but I think they should 
come after, not before or during the 
art training. All this applies after 
high school, of course. 

Learning to become an artist is a 
matter of discipline. Art schools are 
good because they enforce practice. 


BILL ’N’ SUE 


HEY, BRENDA. Guess © 
WHO THIS IS ?--- HUH ?--- NAW! 













BOTH OF YOU NEED TO 
TELEPHONE 


MANNERS. BE PLEASANT. STOP 
THAT "GUESS WHO" BUSINESS~ 7) 
DON'T HANG ON TH e 
PHONE SO LONG. 









Mr. Monroe works on a sketch, 


I'll go along completely with your 
contention, Mr. Godwin, that talent 
is simply a-genuine desire to do a 
thing well—art or otherwise. 

An incidental touch here—from 
downstairs comes the sound of a 
brush tinkling against a glass of paint 
water. Without peeking I can tell it 
is my son, age 3%, trying to draw a 
tractor, a bright red one. 

I think the most important thing 
to becoming an artist (after the basic 
drawing, composition, and color) is 
to be able to observe keenly. Some 
are born with a little more of this 
ability than others—but in any case it 
has to be developed. 


I prefer doing outdoor illustrations 
simply because I prefer the great out- 
of-doors and this explains why I love 
the farm and farm folks. 

I am not a farmer but I know that 
a cottonfield is beautiful—that the 
mourning dove feeds on milo maize. 
Until last year I thought bitter vetch 
was some form of emotion. 

If a person cannot afford the cost 
of going off to art school, I would 
suggest a correspondence school. 
But really, if a person is truly am- 
bitious along this line, or any other 
for that matter, he'll make the grade 
some way. C. E. Monroe, Jr. 


Telephone Talk 


pl aes HOW CAN 



















JEAN? THIS IS TIM... 
OH, FINE... I WOULD 
LIKE TO TAKE YOU To 
THE LEAGUE PARTY... 
FINE!.. I'LL SEE 
AT 7 O'CLOCK. 
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14,000 lb. G.V.W. Model F-5, 158-inch wheelbase, shown above is one of over 175 Ford Truck models ranging from 95-h.p. Pickups to 145-h.p. Big Jobs. 


"Saves me a lot of time...a lot 


of work...and a lot of money!” 


Says John Wiedeman 
of Bourbon, Indiana 


“For hauling hogs, and grain, and 
fertilizer, and a hundred other things, 
my Ford F-5 is the best truck I ever 
owned. The 14.5 miles per gallon I 


get saves me money. With V-8 power “I take 6,916 Ibs. of hogs to market. With Ford “| pack my 6'I" into the big Ford cab with ease,” 


I handle the bigges t loads. and I power I lose no time getting there and back.” Only Wiedeman tells Ford Dealer Donald Poulson. Ford- 
b ] 


Ford gives you a power choice of V-8 or Six, four welded, all-steel cab has Air Wing ventilators in door 
handle them fast.”’ engines for over 175 models, 95-h.p. to 145-h.p. glass. Level Action cab suspension. Lounge-type seat. 


WATCH for this sign!  identites 
thousands of truck users in the Ford Truck 
Economy Run. Every Ford Truck model... every 
important truck-using vocation is represented. 


Ford Trucking Costs 
Less Because— 


“Fertilizer at one hundred pounds a bag is heavy “My friend Lester Kuntz sees less of me around LAS ¢  ONGER 
stuff but I get it: to the field with never a hitch.” the gas station, my Ford’s so saving on gas and 


Full-floating rear axle. Double-Channel frame, 12- oil.”” Switch to Ford Truck economy! America’s No. 1 Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, 
leaf rear main springs are built extra-strong. Truck Value is built to do more per dollar for you. life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
















FOR GREATER 


COTTON pnors Pf : 





U. S. Pat. No, 2479510 


HUMBOLDT STAIK CUTTER 


CUTS, RIPS AND SHREDS THE STALKS 


@ For Cleaner Plowing @ Greater Soil Fertility @ Better Pest Control 
Save time, save money, increase your profits with the Humboldt Power-Driven 
Stalk Cutter. High speed vertical cutting knives or hammers rip the stalks 
into eo for easier and cleaner plowing. Helps build up the soil and 
control 1 weevil damage. Cuts and shreds cotton stalks, corn stalks, maize 
and all row crops. You'll be time and money ahead if you cut your stalks 
EARLY. See the HUMBOLDT Cutter NOW!: It’s First in the Field with 
over 10,000 users. 


Check These HUMBOLDT CUTTER Features 
@ No gear boxes or chains to break @ New lower price 
@ Cuts and shreds in wet or dry soil @ Wider stalk receivers 
@ Only patented, truly tested machine @ Faster and better cutting 
@ Guaranteed workmanship and materials @ Complete parts stock available 
DISTRIBUTED IN THE SOUTH BY 
SOUTHERN PLOW CO. McNEES SALES CO. IMPLEMENT SALES CO. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tennessee Atianta, Georgia 


See your Humboldt Dealer or write direct to z factory 
ree illustrated circular. Address Dept. R-9 


THE olbaugh MFG. CO. 








HUMBOLDT, IOWA 





Salis LARGE TOMBSTONE 


=e "BUILD THAT 





WITH NEW, LOW-COST 
GOLD BOND INSULATION BOARD! 


D an extra attic bedroom? Want a 

game room in your basement? Or a 
private “office” to keep your farm records 
in order? Now you can have it without 
straining your pocketbook, thanks to new 
Gold Bond Insulation Board. Your local 
Gold Bond Dealer has it in Tiles, random 
width Planks and big, lightweight Panels. 









Wy saves FERTILIZE 
Y SAVES SEED 


S SAVES TIME & LABOR 
FREE Lochklet Shous How! 


4 MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Chicage 3, Itt. 
cost or obligation, send ce 
| save teture fortilizi inp ow, | Available local Gold Bond 
on ng ng vail at your 
costs. Packed with fertilizer data. pee ! building ‘als dealer! 


EASY TO APPLY 


Tiles and Planks come with interlocking 
edges that hjde nails or staples and are fin- 
ished in ivory and harmonizing variegated 
blends—large Panels in ivory. You can get 
any number of eye-pleasing color combi- 
nations without further decoration. And 
you'll not only have an attractive room but 
one that’s insulated against heat and cold. 
No special skill required to apply Gold 
Bond. If you can handle a hammer, you 
can do the job yourself. 


Name 


te NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 




















Town & State. 
Nite staked dvd bras drabanubanan es chetenarcabale 











Listen, Little Seechines 


By Opal Faulkuer 


No need to tremble in your new loafers. . . . Here’s advice 


for boys and girls alike from one who knows. . . . Opal 


was the winner of our Favorite American Contest in 


1948. .. . Now she’s a junior at the University of Georgia. 


O you're going off to school when 
fall comes around! 

That’s swell—but there’s more to 
this business than you think. 

At the beginning of school, espe- 
cially the first week or two, you will 
feel like you'll never make the grade, 
and that you'll never find any friends. 
Many other things will worry you. 
Just stick it out for a month and you 
will find at the end of that time that 
you were really silly to worry. 

At school you are going to learn 
more about life and living with peo- 
ple than you ever dreamed. It’s hard 
at times, but it’s fun, too. Living 
with a person teaches you that you 
must give and take. At the same 
time, you soon learn that a give and 
take proposition is a mighty nice 
thing, especially when your room- 
mate helps you out in a pinch. You 
learn that all the girls on the hall are 
swell and they are worth lots to you 
after you get to know them. . 

And do get to know them. Take 
time from your studying to take part 
in ‘extracurricular activities and dif- 
ferent functions of your school. You 
will find that the more people you 
get to know, the better you will like 
your stay in school. Remember, many 
times first impressions change, so be 
sure you know a person before you 
form any definite conclusion about 
him or her. 

About studying—that’s a dreary 
subject, but after all, it’s a big item 
in your college career and you must 


Our Young Artists 


ALLIE Sides, Mills County, Tex., 

wins this month’s $10 prize with 
an excellent drawing of old Blue tree- 
ing a squirrel. 

It will soon be time to enjoy those 
hunting trips into the beautiful fall 
woods with your dog. Be a good 
sport. Take only the game you need 
for food. 

Since many of you will be in your 
last year of high school, it is time for 
you to make plans to study art. Read 
C. E. Monroe’s advice on how to pre- 
pare yourself for an art career on 
page 42. 

The great number of drawings 
coming in each month makes it hard 
to select a winner. If you don’t win, 
don’t let it discourage you. Maybe 
you will win next month. 

To be able to make printing plates 
from your drawings, they must be on 
white paper or bristolboard. Use 
only black ink or dark pencil. Draw- 
ings must not be copied and cannot 

















make a success of it. Remember to 
study a little every night if you can, 
and don’t get behind with your work, 

You will find that you will have to 
make lots of big decisions yourself 
now, and sometimes it’s a hard thing 
to do. Many times if you can find a 
moment to sit down and seriously 
think, it will help loads. 

And, please don’t be afraid of your 
teachers, for all of them are human 
and most of them will gladly talk to 
you and help you in any way and 
with any problem you may have, 
They’re really grand! 

Of course, the housemothers are 
fine, too. I don’t know what we 
would have done without our house- 
keeper, who made us keep our rooms 
a little straight and helped us keep 
track of our laundry. Do call on these 
people for help. 

Some other things to remember 
are: 1) Write a letter home at least 
once a week. 2) Try to budget your 
finances. 3) Keép books in a certain 
place. 4) Be sure to carry a clothes 
drier and a trash can. 

I can’t tell you what to do at col 
lege, because it’s up to you! But I 
can say college is wonderfull! 





be returned. If you are under 20, get ~ 

in the fun. Put your name, age, : 

address on the back of drawing. ~ 
T. W. Godwin, Art Edita 
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and Your Friendly Ferguson De 








Called “revolutionary” when first introduced over 
10 years ago, the Ferguson System of Implement 
Linkage and Hydraulic Control has since become the 
standard by which modern farm power is measured. 


Although “this” or “that” feature—even design 
—may have been copied or imitated—omly in today’s 
Ferguson Tractor can you get all the revolutionary 
Ferguson System advantages and the great, new 
Ferguson farm-engineered developments. 


All this, and even more! For today’s Ferguson 
Tractor is built to give a degree of performance 
that is more than just “‘skin-deep”. 

This modern all-gray tractor is manufactured— 
not to a price—but to a rigid standard of quality 
established by practical farm requirements. 

The Ferguson Tractor is built to take tough 
punishment . . . built for long life . . . built to give 





LUGGING POWER THAT REALLY PULLS... 
The Ferguson System and Valve-in-Head 
Engine built by Continental work to- 
gether to provide power to spare . 





“FARM ENGINEERED” FOR PROFIT... 
For versatile, all year ’round use of your 
Ferguson, you'll find over 40 Ferguson 
implements, similar to the Side-Delivery 
Rake pictured above, built to Ferguson 
Standards of Quality. 
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ONLY IN THE FERGUSON TRACTOR 
Can You Get ALL These Features 


dependable day-in, day-out service with lowest 
operating and maintenance costs and increased 
profits to you. 

Add up all these advantages. Combine them with 
such basic Ferguson System features as its built-in 
hydraulic system, automatic tractor and implement 
protection, Finger Tip Implement Control, axto- 
matic steering alignment, 3-point converging imple- 
ment linkage, automatic draft control. Com are 
Ferguson’s economical, high-torque, valve-in-head 
power. 

It’s a total that makes Ferguson owners say “My 
tractor doesn’t cost—ét pays!” 

But you be the judge. Your friendly Ferguson 
dealer is ready to make a “SHOWDOWN” DEM- 
ONSTRATION for you—right on your own farm 
—at your own work. Call him today for your date 
or mail the coupon below for more information. 


FERGUSON TRACTOR 


AND FERGUSON SYSTEM IMPLEMENTS 


WRITE FOR NEW TRACTOR FOLDER 
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WRITE TODAY! | Harry 


Use this coupon for 

literature and * 

for more information ~ 

on how you can get a 
“SHOWDOWN” 

DEMONSTRATION 
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FERGUSON TRACTOR 
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; | 
ee ee | SIZE OF FARM... 


Ferguson, Inc., Dept. PF-58 
| 3639 E. Milwaukee, Detroit 11, Michigan 


! () Send more information on how | can get a “SHOWDOWN” DEMONSTRATION of the 
| Ferguson Tractor without obligation. 


! () Send new Ferguson Tractor Folder. 


(CD Send new Ferguson implement Folder. 
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QUALED 


Can Prove It! 
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No-rip back — Pre-mold 
one piece quarter (with- 
out backstay) means 
greater flexibility and 
ankle comfort. 


Stuffed y s — Genu- 
ine cowhides specially 
treated, making them 
resistant to barnyard 
acids, mud and water. 


Special 3-way arch 
cushion — Supports 
arch, absorbs shock; 
cushions each step; 
fights foot fatigue. 


Genuine Goodyear welt 
or nailed construction— 
Sole and upper securely 
joined together to resist 
the roughest weor. 


Outsoles and Insoles — 
Solid leather insoles. 
Outsoles of long-wear- 
ing oak bend leather 
or durable composition. 


All leather in vital parts 
—For strength and com- 
fortable wear, nothing 
surpasses genuine cow- 


hide. Ever toe Lage 
eather 


anteed ol 
vital parts. 

Steel shank — Strong 
pi ape: won for “ 
arch to give supporting 
comfort. ; 


Heavy selid leather 
molded counter — 
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X-RAY TEST REVEALS 


GREATER WORK SHOE COMFORT.. 
LONGER WORK SHOE WEAR 


You can’t beat facts when it comes to judg- 
ing value. That’s why value-wise farmers 
everywhere insist on Peters Diamond Brand 
Work Shoes. See your dealer. Let him show 
you the facts about Diamond Brand's quality 
and comfort features—the facts that make 
Diamond Brand your best dollar-for-dollar 
work shoe buy. 


Priced from $4.45 to $9.95 


Ne. 4221-2. This all-purpose work 
shoe carries features 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Plicble Brown Elk-finished leather 
=; Solid leather insole and ovt- 

. Rubber heel. Genuine Goodyear 
welt construction. 


To the wearer who finds paper or fibre- 
board in the heels, insoles or counters 
of a pair of Peters Diamond Brand Work 
Shoes, we guarantee to refund the full 
rchase price and, in addition to the re- 
will replace the shoes free of charge. 
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By Earline Gandy. 


**PPOY, she’s on our 
side!” 

That’s.what they all said 
about Dr. Grace Sloan 
Overton, nationally known 
speaker, writer, and teach- 
er at Oklahoma’s 4-H 
Roundup recently. When 
a lady can stand before a 
group of over 2,000 teen- 
agers and keep their atten- 
tion for an_ indefinite 
length of time, she’s good. 
That’s exactly what Mrs. 
Overton did. What did she 
say that was so interesting, you might 
ask? Let’s think through some of the 
things she said. 

“There really was a world before 
you were born,” said Dr. Overton. 
“We didn’t miss you a bit. It really 
was a rather nice world. . . . The 
most important person on earth to 
you is you. When you're hungry, you 
don’t feed anybody but you. .. . 
You’d better take good care of your 
body, for you'll never get out of it 
alive. . . . You all want to be differ- 
ent! You don’t have to try to be 
different, you are. . . . Thank God for 
what you are and that you have a 
chance to grow and develop. 


Overton, 


“A family is a group of people liv- 
ing together, who can fight, play, 
and love together. . . . You revolu- 
tionized your families. You make a 
terrific dent in their budget. You cost 
them about $100 to get here... . 
Accept your family, for they’re yours. 
You'll never have another. . . . How 
many of you have one adult to whom 
you would tell everything? 


“Don’t expect everybody to love 
you. ... Learn to get over your feel- 
ings, for you can’t be it all the time. 
You may feel that all your life hinges 
on being it, but not so. You've got to 
learn to control yourself. . . . Keep 


"TENTION 


¥ 


Discussing problems of teen-agers are, left to 
right: Betty Campbell, Don Loghofer, Dr. Grace 


Donald Bliss, and Audell Murray, — 
a hide like leather and a heart like a 
rose. . . . Learn to forgive. . . x 

“Girls are far more’ attractive to) 
boys when they’re a little distant. . , 7) 
When boys tease girls, that’s. their 
way of making love. . . .. Girls somes) 
times make themselves too available 
They need to be gay, jolly, and 
happy—that’s what a boy wants. 

“Girls know when a boy is about to 
kiss them—they can manage! . ..> 
Going steady will create a problem” 
if you start too young. A boy or 4” 
girl will be smart to go to college— 
unringed and unpinned. . . . Thir 
teen-year-olds are too young to date, 

. . . Learn how to be the right kind 
of person around other people. 

“Build up an independent self ag — 
you grow up. ... Don’t apologize for 
yourself, . . . Get hold of your skills, 
When you dream of what you want 
to do, do you follow through? . .. 
Cheating is such a silly thing—it will 
do something to you. . . . If you'e 
put on a committee, don’t let any- 
thing stop you from doing your part. 

. . . It’s not you, it’s your skills that 
count when you're working.” : 
And so Mrs. Overton made them 
like her because she has a sympa 
thetic heart and understands young 
people. She talked to youth about 

themselves, and they loved it! 





Up and at ‘em, Youngfolks! Don’t 
look so glum—school is fun! There 
are new teachers, friends, and plenty 
of activities. Speaking of the latter, 
look below and select some’ leaflets 
that are full of ideas and information. 
They are two for 5 cents or five for 
10 cents, or as shown. 


C0 Back to School Party—Plan now for 
a happy time. 

Indian Party—“Heap much fun.” 
Red, White, and Blue Party—Feel 
patriotic? This is just what you need. 
Tour-A-Lure Party—Autumn is per- 
fect for this hunt party. 

Crafts To Make at Home—Have you 
seen this revised leaflet? 

How To Make a Homemade Banjo 
—Try this some time. 

Let’s Put on a Play — Here’s the 
know-how on staging that play. 
Miss Petty Finds a Pearl—This play 
is about a schoolroom. 


You Can Go to College—Find out 
how in this leaflet. 


Square Dances—The weather's cook 
er so, fiddler, begin! 

Volleyball and Related Games— 
Order today and learn to play. 
Wake Up Your Sunday School—Try 
this for renewing interest. 
Suggested Club Programs — Need; 
some new ideas? 

pong wes for Fun—This is a sly way | 
to hold hands, too. - 

Community Handbook, 50 cents= 
860 pages of good ideas. 

Sing for Fun, 10 cents or three for 


25 cents — Have you ordered out 
new songbook? 


Select what you need, fill out coupon 
below (please print), and mail to Pre 
gressive Youngfolks, The Progressivé 
Farmer, at nearest office — Dallas, 
Raleigh, Memphis, or Birmingham. 


Name 





Rt 





Town 
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Here are the new Oliver stationary units, skillfully 
designed and ruggedly built for full-load, flexible 
duty on the farm and ranch or in allied agricultural 
industries. They’re packed with the field-proved effi- 
ciency features of the famous Oliver tractor engines, 
plus many added advancements that make them 
adaptable to a wide variety of power jobs. 
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This new Oliver power unit, for example, is 
equipped with a shock-mounted instrument panel 
that can be placed on either side of the engine, and 
a specially designed governor that provides close 
regulation. The governor control is furnished with 
two levers within convenient reach, one on each side 
of the engine. In addition, a heavy-duty clutch power 
take-off is available which accommodates most in- 
stallations without an outboard bearing. 


You'll get steady, reliable performance and top 
economy from a variety of fuels with an Oliver- 
engineered power plant. And, at any of the hundreds 
of nationwide Oliver outlets you can obtain detailed 
information, expert engineering advice and special- 
ized service. Consult your neighborhood Oliver dealer 
first on every power problem or application. The 
OLIVER Corporation, 400 West Madison Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. : RRRS Sed ate nig 
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“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY”’ 





‘To Thine 
Own Self 
Be True 


By ELIZABETH UTTERBACK 
Illustrated by CARL BOBERTZ 


What should Tilda Elmore have done? 
Should she—or should she not—have 
said to herself, “I will keep my pledge 
to Dan — even if my heart does say 
otherwise’’? For the best 10 letters of 
comment, which are received by Sept. 


20, we will give 10 prizes of $5 each. 


LDA helped Ronnie put on his over- 
shoes, helped him struggle into the 
patched little overcoat that had be- 

longed to the two older Kents, pinned it with an 
enormous safetypin, wrapped the wool scarf around 
his neck, and wiped his nose. Margie May had lost 
a mitten, and Tilda found it and dried Margie May’s 
tears. The mittens had been a Christmas present, 
and the loss of one was a major calamity. 


One by one the first-graders staggered forth 
under book satchels and lunch boxes. Tilda waved 
them good-bye, staunchly refusing Timmy’s offer 
to dust the ’rasers or wash the blackboard or sweep 
out the room. 


“It’s Friday,” said Tilda. “Get along with you. 
Mr. Simmons is going to drive me home this after- 
noon!” She couldn’t keep the gladness from sing- 
ing in her voice. 


“Teacher's got a beau; teacher’s got a beau!” 
chanted Lena May, and the others took it up as they 
ran and slid along the snowy road. “Teacher's got 
a beau!” 


Tilda Elmore laughed and closed the battered 
door of the little one-room schoolhouse. She hoped 
Mr. Simmons wouldn’t come along and hear them, 
and she blushed scarlet at the thought. But a glance 
at the alarm clock on her desk reassured her. Four 
o'clock, and Mr. Simmons had said 4:30. Plenty 


of time. 


TTILDA took the broom from the entry and 
swept up the aisles between the rows of double 
desks. Just a lick and a promise. Then she put an- 
other stick of wood into the big, pot-bellied stove 
from the pile stacked neatly beside it. The stove 
roared cheerfully. Tilda hummed softly as she erased 
the blackboard, raised a window and beat the eras- 
ers out, put the dipper back in the waterbucket. 
Ready now for another week. George Washington 
and General Lee smiled blandly from the wall, the 
American flag and the Constitution between them. 
The border of snow men and fir trees around the 
blackboard was good for another two weeks. The 


Bible, dictionary, and map of North America were — 
all in place. 

Tilda was proud of Dogwood School. It was her 
very first school, and the Normal had impressed on 
all of its students the virtue of neatness. 

She set the copy for Monday on the board with 
Spencerian flourishes: 

THIS ABOVE ALL, TO THINE OWN SELF 
BE TRUE. 


Now all was done and she could think of herself, 
She washed her hands in the tin basin and, with the 
aid of a piece of broken mirror in her desk drawer, 
pulled out the light brown hair that was arranged 
over her ears in two great puffs. She did it in the 
new way she had seen illustrated in The Ladies 
Home Journal. From the bodice of her dark blue 
middy she extracted a chamois skin crocheted 
around the edge in pink’ and passed it vigorously 
over her face. Her round blue eyes smiled back at 
her from the mirror; a hidden dimple peeped out 
as she bit her lips to redden them. She smoothed 
down her skirt, rubbed each high-buttoned shoe on 
the back of a ribbed cotton stocking, and was ready, 


THERE it was—on the desk before her—the 
letter. Bud Fisher had stopped his buggy to put it 
in the mail box along with the Sears, Roebuck cata- 
log as she was leaving the Brantley’s for school this 
morning. He had waved it at her. 

“Hi, Miss Tilda. Here’s another letter from Hig- 
ginsville—from that young man of yours. Bet hell 
be sorry when school is out and he'll hev to git 
hitched!” He laughed loudly at his own wit and 
drove on. 

Tilda hadn’t read it. She had told herself she was 
too busy; she’d just put it up till she had more time, 
And there it had sat, against the ink bottle and next 
to Robbie’s apple—staring at her all day. 


She leaned her elbows on the desk and put her 
chin in her hand and looked at it. Why not be truth- 
ful with herself? Why not admit that the reason she 
had not read the letter was because she was afraid! 
Just today to forget, to (Continued on page 50) 


“Well, it looks to me like your recommendations are all right, Miss Tilda,” he said kindly. “But you’re young—19, isn’t it?” 
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Roof paint or coating that properly combines 
asphalt and aluminum has weathering qualities that 
make it a superior single-coat-application for any 
metal or composition roof. The aluminum flakes 
“Jeaf” on the drying asphalt, forming a firm metallic 
shield which not only seals out moisture but also 
reflects the sun’s rays. 

This ‘reflection has a double value. First, it protects the 
asphalt base against heat and damaging actinic rays, so the 
waterproof asphalt keeps its life for years longer. Second, 
this reflection materially reduces hot weather under-roof tem- 

peratures. Poultry raisers report better broiler weight and 
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(a) STABLE ASPHALT COMPOUND 60% 
ee@eeet @ eevee MAX, : ey 
(6) FULL LEAFING ALUMINUM PIGMENT (AS METAL).. 40 % MIN. 


NOT LESS THAN TWO . 
NOT LESS THAN TWO POUNDS ALUMINUM METAL PIGMENT PER 
PIGMENT PER GALLON 























increased summer egg production under aluminum-coated 
roofs; dairymen report better milk yield. And in winter alu- 
minum’s reflectivity works in reverse, reducing fuel costs. So 
you get important advantages besides the best buy in roof 
protection. 

Warning: All that glitters is not good-wearing Asphalt- 
Aluminum Roof Paint or Coating. Buy only when you see 
this WARRANTY on the can of container. To be sure of the 
manufacturer's high quality, insist on this WARRANTY when 
buying. If you employ a painter, know who he is. 
Reynolds Metals Company, 

Pigment Division, 19 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


@ 1960 REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
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To Thine Own Self Be True 


Never neglect a 
pricked finger 


The tiniest injury can become in- 
fected. Never take a chance! 

Always use BAND-AID*—the only 
adhtesive bandage that gives you all 


’ this protection: 





Sure-stick 
adhesive 
Stay-neat edges 


Super-absorbent 
gauze pad 


Safety-sealed envelopes 
with easy-to-open 
tear string 


@ 100% STERILE 


Caution: Not all adhesive band- 
ages are BAND-AID. Only Johnson 
& Johnson makes BAND-AID— 
used by more families and doctors 
than all other brands combined. 


Always look for the 
name on the box 


BAND-AID } 


ADHESIVE BANDAGES 
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| BAND-AID MEANS MADE BY 








(Continued from page 48) 


drive home in the buggy with Mr. 
Simmons; just today to bask in that 
pleasure, and then tomorrow she 
would face it—she was going to be 
married in the summer to Dan Oaks! 


THE clock said 4:15, and 
she let herself remember. The 
comfortable old farmhouse outside 
Steuben’s Gap with always a kitchen- 
ful of healthy, happy children. Ma 
placidly going about the baking and 
cleaning and washing—big, cheerful 
Ma, never too busy to wipe the tears 
from a chubby little face or bind up 
a hurt finger. Pa, tall and lean, work- 
ing in the fields, taking them all to 
church on Sunday, being a good pro- 
vider. The older boys finishing the 
country school, getting married, farm- 
ing for themselves or helping Pa. 
Myrtle growing up—blonde and rosy 
—and getting a clerking job at “The 
Fair” in Steuben’s Gap and engaged 
in no time at all to the son of the 
proprietor! Lily married and living 
next to the folks. 
Clara Mae stilla , 
little girl in pigtails 
helping Ma. And 
Tilda—. 

Ma and Pa had 
been so proud of 
Tilda when she had 
finished high school 
at Steuben’s Gap— 
the only one of their 
brood who had!— 
and delivered the 
valedictory: “Gath- 
er Ye Rosebuds 
While Ye May.” It 
had been the most wonderful night 
in Tilda’s life, with Ma and Pa and 
Clara Mae and Myrtle and Lily and 
her brothers and their wives and chil- 
dren sitting in the rows reserved for 
families of the graduates, and ap- 
plauding wildly when Tilda received 
her diploma tied with blue and gold 
ribbons from Professor Henry. They 
had sung: 

“Steuben’s Gap High School—of thee 
we sing, 

Dear Alma Mater, our gifts we bring; 

we t. always be true to the Golden 

ule 


We learned at Steuben’s Gap High 
School!” 


RIG OF 


AND then the promise of 
Normal! Egg money saved by Tilda 
for four years, and a little calf that 
Pa had given her and she had raised 
by hand, providing the money for a 
whole year! A whole year at Titus- 
ville Normal! And then teaching! 


Tilda stirred uneasily. And then it 
happened. She had fallen in love! 
Had she really? Dan Oaks lived on 
a farm down the road from theirs; 
had always lived there. Tilda had al- 
ways known him—they had gone 
wading and blackberrying in summer 
and sledding and snowballing in win- 
ter. They had attended the same 
Sunday school, the same school, been 
in the same grade. Dan was an only 
child—shy, sensitive, never very 
strong. All through high school he 
had gone with her on hay rides, pic- 
nics, to class parties, but she had al- 
ways thought of him as one of her 
own brothers. 





“He followed me home. Can 
I keep him?” 


Then the night of graduation they 
had stood outside the door leading 
into the back of the auditorium, and 
he had given her a little trinket box, 
all made of shells. She had been so 
surprised and pleased! And she had 
kissed him, quite naturally and sim- 
ply—as she would have one of her 
brothers. 

But somehow it was different. 
Dan’s arms were around her, and he 
was saying, 


“LET'S go steady, Tilda. 

Please say yes! Say you're my girl!” 

And in the excitement of the eve- 
ning she had promised. 

In July his father had died sud- 
denly. Dan had loved his father. He 
had wept like a baby, and Tilda’s 
heart had ached for him. After the 
country funeral he had come to see 
her, and they had walked down by 
the little pond. 

“Ma is going to keep house for her 
brother in Greenville,” he told Tilda. 
“I'm going to Hig- 
ginsvillee Uncle 
Josh is going to give 
me a place in his 
feed and grain 
store!” 

“Oh, Dan, I’m 
glad for you!” 

“But Ill be so 
alone, Tilda!” he 
cried. “I loved Pa!” 

“You'll have me,” 
she comforted, her 
hand in his. 

“Will you marry 
me, Tilda, when 
I've saved a little? Will you, after 
Normal? Please say yes, Tilda. I 
want you so, and I’m so lonely.” 


1. 


SHE had said she would. And 
the year at Normal had passed on 
wings and then—the Dogwood School! 

Mr. John Simmons was trustee. 
When Pa had driven her over to see 
about the school, her recommenda- 
tion in her purse, Mr. Simmons had 
been so kind. He was a tall, friendly 
man; at first Tilda thought he was 
very old—maybe 35. He was going 
gray at the temples, and he wore 
glasses which gave him a scholarly 
look. But the gray eyes behind them 
were young and kind and his smile 
was warm. 

She and Pa and Mr. Simmons had 
sat in the sitting room of his big farm- 
house. His sister and her husband 
lived there with him since his ma 
had died two years ago with pleurisy. 

“Well, it looks to me like your rec- 
ommendations are all right, Miss 
Tilda,” he said kindly. “But you're 
young—19, isn’t it?” 

Tilda, on the slippery black horse- 
hair sofa, nodded, “Yes, sir.” 

If only she were older! Trustees 
didn’t want you unless you’d had ex- 
perience, and how could you get ex- 
perience without getting a job? 

“Well,” he said understandingly, 
“there are a lot of other things more 
important to being a good teacher 
than age. I'm sure you can manage 
the school. It’s yours for $35 a 





month salary.” 


TEST overalls are sturdily 
constructed of heavy-duty 
8-oz. denim, San- 
forized* to hold 
their size, scien- 
tifically sized to 
fit men of every 
height and 
build. They're 
reinforced at 
points of 
strain, 
have 
seven 
roomy 
pockets, 
and they'll 
deliver every 
last penny’s 
worth of wear 
for your money! 













Have you gotten 
your TEST Tela-Wea- 
ther? See your dealer 
for details. 













TEST matched sets are 
tops on the job, tops for 
off-duty wear! They come 
in khaki drill, twill 
and covert. 
Shirt and 
pants are 
Sanforized*, 
shirt is 
dress-shirt 
tailored, 

For the most 
in comfort, in fit 
and in economy, 























put your money on 
TEST matched sets 
++. you'll earn extra 
dividends in wear, 
washability and 
good looks! 
* Maximum 
shrinkage 1% 
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and her 


Thirty-five dollars! Unheard of 
wealth! How very kind of Mr. Sim- 
mons! Tilda wrote Dan in Higgins- 
ville that night, “Now I can save, too, 
Dan, and maybe we can be married 
next summer!” 


MAA and Pa were pleased with 
the position. But Pa said, “Tilda, I 
wouldn’t be in a hurry to marry Dan. 
Wait a year or so.” 

And Ma said, “Are you sure you 
love him, Tilda? Don’t mistake pity 
for love, Honey.” 

In September, Tilda came to room 
and board with the Brantleys—down 
the road from the school. They had no 
family and took to Tilda right away. 
And the school—six grades—turned 
out to be wonderful! She was young 
and energetic, and the children loved 
her. 

And best of all, Mr. Simmons drove 
her home every Friday evening to 
stay until Sunday night! 


She shook herself from her reverie 
and glanced at the clock—4:30. 
Hastily she. slipped into her plush 
coat, tied her head up in a scarlet fas- 
dnator, and put the letter in her 
purse. And almost as soon as she was 
ready, Mr. Simmons was at the 
schoolhouse door and—it was almost 
too good to believe—instead of the 
buggy, he was driving Peg and Kate 
to a real sleigh! 


“Are you ready, Miss Tilda?” He 
was glowing with the cold as he took 
her little valise 
and helped her in 
and tucked the lap 
robe around her. 


“Oh, Mr. Sim- 
mons! A sleigh! 
How lovely!” 


‘He beamed with 
pleasure as he got 
in beside her and 
took the reins. 

“Told Millie I 
thought you’d like 
it. Ma and Pa used 
to have this sleigh. 
We haven’t had 
much snow this 
winter in Kentucky 
-not like they used 
to have—and I thought I'd get it out 
while the getting was good.” 


SHE snuggled down beneath 
the lap robe and purred with delight. 


“There’s a hot brick in the bottom 
in case your feet get cold.” He was 
turning out onto the millpond road 
now. “Never saw a January like this 
one—clear, white moonlight nights 
and bright, white days!” 


‘Tve noticed, too,” said Tilda. 
e's never been a January I can 
femember when I was so happy. I 
guess it's my school, and having a 
hice place to stay, and a home to go 
to—and a friend like you!” She 

as she said it and changed 


the subject quickly. He might think 
forward. 


“How are things at your farm?” 
primly. 
And then he was off on the crops 


and the stock, and his married sister 
family. He talked so easily. 





“I never say my prayers until 
I have my pajamas on.” 


Tilda was lulled by his voice and lost 
in her own happiness. 

They went along the millpond, 
through the covered bridge, and along 
the Pea Ridge road. The trees stood 
like white sentinels beside the road. 
Here and there a rabbit scurried by, 
but the world seemed peopled by just 
the two of them. The sun sank in a 
red ball of fire behind the trees. 


‘“°THERE used to be a piece in 
one of my McGuffey’s Readers about 
such a day as this,” Mr. Simmons was 
saying—“I think it was called Snow- 
Bound. 1 remember once I memo- 
rized a part of it for Friday after- 
noon. It went: 

‘Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress 
trees! 

Who, hopeless, lays his-dead away 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marbles play.’ 


I used to play marbles, and I could 
never see why they were mournful.’” 
Tilda laughed. “Why, I taught 
that today to the sixth grade,” she 
cried. “It goes on like this: 
‘Who hath not learned, in hours of 


faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense un- 


nown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose:its ownl’” 


“Pretty,” said Mr. Simmons. 


“And to think you knew it! I had 
no idea you liked poetry, Mr. Sim- 
mons! You're unusual.” 

He laughed. 


“I like that about “Love can never 
lose its own,” he 
admitted, “and the 
stars and the cy- 
press trees, But I’m 
not much good at 
quoting it.” 

Tilda watched 
his capable hands 
on the reins. He 
wasn't really old— 
just in his late twen- 
ties she had learn- 
ed. He had stayed 
in and taken care of 
his ma as long as 
she had needed him 
—“Cared for her as 
tender as a daugh- 
ter,” Mrs. Brantley 
had said. “Never had no young 
pleasures.” She had been pleased 
when he started driving Tilda home 
on Fridays. 

“And don’t think the girls didn’t 
roll their eyes at him,” she said. “At 
him and his big farm! He could have 
had his ‘pick! But there was his ma, 
and he would never leave her. Well, 
she’s gone now—poor thing! Too bad 
some girls has to be bespoken and 
think they have to stick by a bad 
bargain!” 


TILDA stirred uneasily under 
the lap robe. 


They were coming into Riverton 
now, and the lights gleamed in the 
windows. When they turned into 
Main Street with its bank and post 
office and stores, Mr. Simmons drew 
up before the Commercial Hotel. 

“Miss Tilda,” he said, “what do 
you say we celebrate its being Janu- 
ary and the stars’ shining through the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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(See answer below) 





Batteries also look alike 
but AUTO-LITE STA-FUL 








ATTERIES do look alike, but you'll 

have the answer to your battery 
problems when you install Auto-Lite 
“Sta-ful,” the ‘battery that needs 
water only 3 times a year in normal 
car use. In addition, “Sta-ful” Bat- 
teries give 70% longer average life* 
than batteries without: “Sta-ful” 
features. The real Gene Tierney, 
star of “Where the Sidewalk Ends,” 
a 20th Century-Fox production, 
is the girl at the right. The photo- 
graph at the left is that of lovely 
Geraldine Noonan of New York 
City. Remember, car batteries may 
look alike, but be wise—buy an 
Auto-Lite “Sta-ful.” 


AUTO-LITE BATTERY CORPORATION 
Toledo 1 Ohio 


Tune in “Suspense!l”...CBS Radio Thursdays ...CBS Television Tuesdays 


70% Longer Average Life 


*in tests conducted according to S.A.E. Life Cyde Standards 


NEEDS WATER 
a TIMES A YEAR 








IN NORMAL CAR USE 
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Backbone 
of Farming 


- For their basic transportation needs, Amer- 
ica’s farms depend on steel rail. For only 
on tracks is it possible for the huge 
volume of farm products to be moved, 
dependab!y and at low cost, between 
all sections of the country, in all 
seasons of the year. 


To make this vital transportation 
- system—the very backbone of 
farming —still more service- 
able, our railroads have spent 
for new locomotives, cars, 
signals, track and other 
facilities more than four 
billion dollars in the 
last five years alone. 


These vast expenditures— 
and the other billions spent 
in previous years—are help- 
ing railroads to hold down 
costs, while producing better 
service for shipper and traveler 
alike. 
And what’s vitally important now 
is that the better cars, better mo- 
tive power — better. plant — make our 
railroads better able to carry the goods 
for civilian use, and to meet the trans- 
portation needs of national defense. 
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Te Thine Own Self Be True 


(Continued from page 51) 


cypress trees and your going home 
because it’s Friday? Let’s have sup- 
per here at the Commercial Hotel.” 

“Oh, Mr. Simmons,” cried Tilda. 
“How perfectly elegant! I’ve never 
eaten at a big hotel before!” 


AND almost before she knew 
it they were in the dining room, seat- 
ed at a table with a white cloth, a 
glass cruet and catsup bottle in the 
center, and the napkins folded like 
little soldier caps! 

Oh, the supper was good! Sausage 
and grits and gravy and salmon salad 
and biscuits and pie and hot coffee! 
Tilda had to pinch herself to realize 
where she was. Mr. Simmons was so 
kind and so amusing, and she laughed 
and laughed, as she took it all in to 
tell Ma. 

“Miss Tilda,” Mr. Simmons had 
finished now and lit his pipe, “Miss 
Tilda, you can’t know what these 
drives have meant to me. Before you 
came I used to dread the weekly 
drive over to Sharon’s 
Corners with the oO 
eggs and butter, but 
since I have a pas- 
senger as far as Steu- 
ben’s Gap, it’s differ- 
ent. I look forward 
to it all week. It’s 
meant a lot to me!” 


Tilda blushed. 
She said primly, “You 
are kind to say so, 
Mr. Simmons.” 

“Miss Tilda,” he 
was leaning on the 
table now and had 
taken the pipe from - 
his mouth, “I know 
I’m old enough to 
know better, but I 
hope you enjoy the drives, too. I— 
well, my sister, and her husband are 
fine, but a man gets lonely and wants 
his own family. Millie and Jim are 
moving to town in June, and I was 
thinking—I was wondering if— I can’t 
seem to say it, but—Miss Tilda, may 
I speak to your father?” 






TILDA knew suddenly why 
she had been so happy. It was this 
that she had wanted all along! She 
started to speak, and then she felt 
a sudden gripping of icy fingers at 
her heart. She felt sick. 

“There, I shouldn’t have said it,” 
cried Mr. Simmons. “Forget it, Miss 
Tilda. I was a fool to think of such 
a thing.” 

While he paid for supper, Tilda 
pulled herself together. How proud 
Ma and Pa would have been to have 
had him for a son-in-law! How proud 
to have said, “Our daughter, Mrs. 
John Simmons.” But there was Dan. 
She couldn’t let him down. 


Once again they were in the sleigh 
tucked up in the lap robe. The night 
was clear and cold—the stars were 


so near that it seemed she could . 


reach her hand out and touch them. 
In an hour or so the moon would 
come up out of the dark woods. 

Mr. Simmons was making a pre- 
tense of talking, and suddenly Tilda 
cried out, “It’s Dan! I'm promised to 


_ es 3. : 
== 7 3 ——— s right,” replied Mr, 















































him. He’s working in Higginsville, 
and I’m to marry him in June. I’ye 
promised, and I can’t break a pro 3 
He’s so alone, and he needs’ me, 
That’s why.” 5 
Under the lap robe Mr. Simmons’ _ 
hand pressed the small red-mittened — 
one. = 
“If yot love him, marry him, Tilda, 
But don’t forget you have a friend in” 
me for always.” 























“I DON’T” began Tilda, 
But she changed and said, “Thank 
you very much for the honor you 
have done me, Mr. Simmons. I al- 
ways shall—I mean, if it weren’t for 
a promise I would—.” 

“We'll say no more about it,” he 
comforted. “Dan’s a lucky boy. But 
be sure it’s love, Miss Tilda, that you 
feel, and not pity.” 

Funny—Ma had said that. 

“Mr. Simmons,” said Tilda sudden- 
ly, “I don’t think I'd better drive 
home with you any more—feeling like 
we—you do; I don’t 
think it would be 
proper. Pa can fetch 
me.” 

Perhaps you're 








Simmons. 

They said nothing 
more until the lights 
of the Gap came into 
view. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” 
said Tilda suddenly, 
“I think I'll get out 
here and wait at the 
store for Myrtle. She 
had to stay to take 
inventory tonight, 
and Jed will drive us 
out home.” 

“As you like,” replied Mr. Sim- 
mons. “I'll just hitch Peg and Kate 
and stop in here for some tobacco, 
There you are! Goodnight, Miss Til- 
da, and thank you for a pleasant 
evening.” 

“Goodbye, Mr. Simmons.” She 
could not trust herself to say more. 

He was gone—out of her life for- 
ever! She put up a red mitten to 
brush the tears away, but they were 
coming too freely. She opened her 
purse to get her handkerchief, and 
there it was—the letter! 
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IN the light of the gas street 
lamp she tore it open—a thin letter, 
but then Dan never wrote much, 
and lately he always said he was 
too busy too write. “Dear Tilda’—it 
ran. “I hope you won't take this 
amiss. I don’t know how to tell you. 
I'm married.” She rubbed her eyes 
and read it over again—her heart 
skipping a beat. 

“I'm married. She’s Mary Joiner, a 
girl from Higginsville and we're very 
happy. Tilda, I realize~.” 

Mr. Simmons had come out of the 
store with his tobacco and was get- 
ting into the sleigh. She crumpled 
the letter in her mitten and ran 
him, stumbling as she ran. Her heart 
beat high, and her voice was full of 
happiness as she cried, “Mr. Sim- 
mons,—John—wait for me! Oh, wait 
for me!” es 
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IGHEST-COMPRESSION ENGINE 
IN ANY FARM TRUGK a 


. |WILLYS HURRICANE 


rive 


e GIVES YOU MORE POWER AT LESS COST 


lon’t 
ee ON REGULAR-GRADE GASOLINE 


yu re 
Mr. Only in the new Willys Trucks can you get the money- 
: saving efficiency of the HURRICANE Engine, the 
hing highest-compression gasoline engine in any farm truck. 
ir The sensational Willys HURRICANE Engine has 

, a compression ratio of 7.4 to 1 (optional 7.8-1 for high 
altitude), but it does not require premium-grade fuel. 
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= The HURRICANE is an F-head engine, with over- 
‘ea size valve-in-head intake and water-cooled valve-in- 
- the block exhaust. The advanced design of the HURRI- 
She CANE gives you more power from every gallon of gas. 
take Visit your Willys dealer and road-test the new Willys 
g ht, Trucks with higher-compression power. 
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1/2-TON WILLYS TRUCK 1-TON WILLYS TRUCK 


2-WHEEL DRIVE 4-WHEEL DRIVE 
The new 4250-lb.-GVW Willys Truck, is a money-saver for This 4-wheel-drive truck has power to go through 
general farm and ranch use. Pick-up or platform-stake mud, snow and rough country that stop other trucks, 
bodies on sturdy 118-in.-wheelbase frame. yet is economical on fuel. 118-in. w.b., 5300 lbs. GVW. 







MILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO + MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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~ Light; long-wearing 


non-slip, comfortable 





ane made fou odtia comfort 







NON-SLIP 
LIGHT WEIGHT 
LONG WEARING 


and, entia, long wear! 


Farmers all over America are switching 
to STAR BRANDs built with this new 
kind of cork-sole construction. Why? 

. because this shoe makes the whole 


day’s work a lot easier on the feet! 
STAR BRAND’s special non-slip cork sole is ‘‘farm-engineered’’. . . it’s 
extra tough for extra long wear—has extra thickness for solid 
foot support under hard working conditions—yet is surprisingly 
LIGHT in weight! 'The cork sole shoe shown here is built with our 
Freemold one-piece seamless back and has the comfortable Hy-Lo 
cut across the shoe top. It has a 3-way, built-in cushion sock 
lining to absorb the shock of pounding steps. Like all STAR BRAND 
work shoes, it’s made of pliable genuine cowhide leather. It’s tops 
in quality, construction and VALUE! Next time you buy, do your 


feet a favor. . 


. ask for STAR BRANBs with ‘“‘easy-walking”’ cork soles! 


No matter what kind of work you do, there’s a Star Brand suited to your job! Shoe shown 
os Sl a a in Oe #133 in Brown Glove cowhide with Cork Soles, 
with Leather Soles; #152 Black Glove cowhide with Corded Soles. 





STAR BRAN 





Roberts, Johnson & Rand Division OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY + ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 





FREE TIMBER MANUAL 





and state. 


This 16-page illustrated manual describes 
profitable methods of harvesting and market- 
ing farm timber. Contains action photos, 
estimating tables and other data useful to the 
owner of wooded farm land. Also contains 
descriptions of modern chain saws. 
Send for your free copy today. Please give 
your name, address, city or RFD, county, 














McCULLOCH MOTORS corporation 


Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


Dept. cr 





To Grow Old — or Not 


A Sermon. on “Geronics”’ 


By Rev. John W. Holland 


De: stop reading at that strange 
word, “geronics.” It is an old 
Greek word, geron, meaning “old 
man.” So “geronics” is the science of 
growing old gracefully. There is a 
new society formed telling people 
how to adorn the later years of our 
stay on this earth. 


It is a good 
idea. Some of us 
are growing wiser 
or more foolish, 
richer or poorer, 
stronger or weak- 
er. But we are all 
growing older. 
Few of us fancy 
getting old but 
we all want to 
live as long as 
possible. 

I have discov- 
ered three forces 
that age us prematurely: 1) idleness, 
2) fear, and 3) a sense of guilt. If you 
want to age mentally and bodily, 
retire at an early age and vegetate. 
Activity spells life; idleness means 
death. If you harbor fear of any kind, 
your body cells, including the brain 
cells, age more rapidly. Fear makes 
us hesitate, and “he who hesitates is 
lost.” If you have deep in your mind 
any sense of guilt, either for your ac- 
tions toward God or your fellow men, 
you instinctively become a “dodger,” 
and dodgers never go straight ahead. 
Sin, or wrong of any kind, restricts 
the normal flow of our lives, and 
makes us old before our time. 


There are positive principles 
that we may all pursue which will 
help to keep our minds and hearts 
young. I think of Truth. Our niinds 
demand that they dwell upon truth, 
rather than upon lies. As long as we 
live we will be surrounded by an in- 
finite number of facts. It is by learn- 
ing new things each day that the 
mind stays young and new. I must 
have told you before now of an old 
man, age 96, I saw once as he was 
buying a book at a book counter. He 
was a retired minister. I edged be- 
side him, near enough to see the title 
of the book he was buying, How To 
Get the Most Out of Life. It im- 
pressed me so much I ,bought two 


Country Things I Love Most 


LOVE to hear the school bells 
call the children back to school. 

I see the children as they crawl out 
of the big busses, the older ones hap- 
py as they greet former friends, the 
little beginners looking shy and timid 
as they enter the door and stand 
hesitantly in the hall as if to say, “We 
don’t know what this is all about” but 
soon made welcome by their smiling 
teachers. Mrs. Alma Taylor, 
Spartanburg County, S. C. 


Cotton picking time is here. 
Sacks are bought and old ones mend- 








new books for myself. It is written — 
of Moses, “And Moses was an hun- 
dred and twenty years old when he ~ 
died: his eye was not dimmed, nor his 
natural force abated.” (Deut. 34:7) 
We may not be able to measure up — 
to that line, but we have the same — 
God to trust in, 
plus Christ to 
journey with us. 


We will not 
grow old in our 
hearts so long as 
we perform some 
useful service to 
other people. Of. ~ 
tentimes an inva-— 
lid, by mastery of ~ 
self, and keeping 
the heart full of 
love, performs a 
healing service to 
everyone ina 
home, and even to a wider circle of 
friends. Nothing will keep the wrin- 
kles away so successfully as a loving 
heart full of helpful thoughts and 
acts to others. 


I visited often at the bedside of 
one of my parishioners. She could 
hardly feed herself because of arthri- 
tis. But I always went away from 
her home with a little better heart 
in my breast. Scores of people found 
her bedroom a place of inspiration 
and hope. Another lovely “saint” 
whom I often visited, was lying upon 
her bed, her hair as white as her 
pillow. I said, “Grandma, you still 
have your Christian smile.” She said, 
“God doesn’t want any old sourpusses 
on earth or in heaven.” 

I believe that God's spirit, when 
we are converted or “born again,’ 
puts the deathlessness and ageless 
quality within our hearts so that, like 
God, we shall “never grow old” in 
our spirits. 


Bible Readings 


For our “one chapter a night” 1950 
Bible reading we recommend for 
September— 

Sept. 1 to 6—Galatians, 6 chapters. 

nog 7 to 28—Colossians, Thessalo- 
nians I, Thessalonians II, Timothy I, 
Timothy II. 

Sept. 29, 30—Psalms 147, 148. 


ed. It’s hard but it’s satisfying. The 
grocery bill is paid and everyone is 
buying new clothes. Lots of work 
and lots of fun. The kids sing as they 
race each other through the field. 
You say to yourself, “Got 200 yes- 
terday. Got to get 250 today.” But 
somehow you never do. Got to talk 
a little and work a little. Life's not 
all work. Better have a little fum 
And you do. Good talk with friends 
as you work. It’s good to work when 
you are happy. Thelma Ca 
Denton County, Tee 
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For Power... Stamina... Economy— 
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Choose America’s Top Truck Favorite! 
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ation Here’s the “worker” you've wanted... the Advance-Design 
ai t” 
aa Chevrolet truck! It’s the most powerful Chevrolet truck ever built 
- e«-handles every job easier, faster, with utmost economy. 
said, 
— “Te If you want a life-size picture of the ideal farm truck, 
on watch these new Chevrolet trucks in action! To put it 
ae! plainly, they’re unbeatable. Chevrolet has never built a 
py ' truck with so much power. . . with so much real get-up- 
t 
and-go. They’re sturdy, dependable, easy to handle... 
ADVANCE- DESIGN and they’re economical. You save money every mile and 
every load with Chevrolet’s low cost of operation and up- 
He : keep. And you save on purchase price too—get more for 
TRUCKS your dollars. Your good judgment will tell you that Chey- 
ssalo- rolet is the truck that belongs on your farm. See your 
hy I, 
Chevrolet dealer. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
™ PAYLOAD LEADERS PERFORMANCE LEADERS POPULARITY LEADERS PRICE LEADERS 
ne 
work Forlow cost per ton mile, Chevrolet trucks are On the hills or on the straightaway, the Chevrolet trucks have led in demand and From low purchase price to high resale 
; they the choicé of thrifty farm owners everywhere. super efficient new Chevrolet trucks are sales for the last eight consecutive truck value, you're money ahead with Chevrolet 
d. The rugged construction and all-around miles ahead in performance. They give you production years ... are far ahead again trucks. Chevrolet's rock-bottom initial cost— 
economy of Chevrolet trucks cut running high pulling power over a wide range of this year according to current registration outstandingly low cost of operation and 
) ym Ond upkeep costs—let you haul your loads usable road speeds—and high acceleration figures. Here's convincing proof of greater upkeep—and high trade-in valve, all add 
But with real reductions in operating expense. _to cut down total trip time. owner satisfaction. up to the lowest price for you, 
> talk 
’s not . 
ve Plus all these Advance-Design features: two GREAT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES: the new 105-h.p. Loadmaster and the improved 
riends Thriftmaster—fo give you greater power per gallon, lower cost per load * THE NEW POWER-JET CARBURETOR: smoother, quicker acceleration 
when sponse * DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH for easy action engagement * SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSIONS for fast, smooth shifting *: HYPOID REAR 









AXLES—5 times more durable than spiral bevel type * DOUBLE-ARTICULATED BRAKES—for complete driver control * WIDE-BASE WHEELS for increased tire 
Mileage * ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING with the "Cab that Breathes” * BALL-TYPE STEERING for easier handling * UNIT-DESIGN BODIES — precision built. 
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Take soothing 


Pepto-Bismol 
and feel qood again! 


Never upset an upset stomach! Don’t 
add tothe upset with overdoses of ant- 
acids or harsh physics! Take soothing 
PEPTO-BISMOL"*. Its action is different. 
PEPTO-BISMOL spreads a 
soothing, protective coat- 
- ing on irritated stomach 
and intestinal walls— 
gives fast 3-way relief: 
1. Helps calm and quiet 
the upset. 
2. Helps retard fermenta- 
tion and formation of gas. . 


3. Helps sweeten and 
settle the stomach. 











A NORWICH PRODUCT 








that awful itch 


When you're bitten by chiggers (red bugs) use 


How to relieve 


es 2 emacol lotion. It not only helps re- 
itching but helps avoid dangerous 
scratching, and combats possible infection. In- 
visible, too—doesn’t show on your skin. Grease- 
less—won't stain clothing. 

Zemacol is good medicine for the itching of 
eczema-like rashes, poison ivy and oak, and 
many other skin irritations. 

Sold with The Norwich Pharmacal Company 
money-back guarantee. - At all drugstores. 


If it itches at all, use ZEMACOL 
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Movies To See 


Broken Arrow — An excellent 
Western. Indians are presented, not 
as dirty, bloodthirsty savages, but as 
a nation whose security is threatened 
by white men whom they consider 
invaders of their lands. Will espe- 
cially please children. James Stewart, 
Jeff Chandler, Debra Paget. Family. 


The Asphalt Jungle — A rather 
unpleasant crime story. Fascinating 
character studies of the criminals, 
however, make it worth seeing. They 
are portrayed as believable human 
beings instead of “types.” First-rate 
acting by Sterling Hayden, Louis Cal- 
hern, James Whitmore, Sam Jaffe. 
Adult. 


Three Little Words—Light, re- 
laxed musical comedy with the un- 
paralleled dancing of Fred Astaire, 
Technicolor comedy, and some of the 
catchiest music of the last 20 years. 
Fred Astaire, Red Skelton, Vera-El- 
len, Arlene Dahl, Keenan Wynn. 
Family. 


Top Favorites — The following 
movies are currently recommended 
by Parents’ Magazine (P), Time (T), 


Good Radio 


ADIO’S best dramatic program 

comes back on the air Sept. 10— 
and the word “best” is used thought- 
fully and purposely. “Theatre Guild 
on the Air” is tops in presenting radio 
adaptations of really fine plays, mov- 
ies, and novels. 

When a radio show entertains and 
also gives you something to think 
about, it’s a show worth hearing. 
Such a show is “Father Knows Best,” 
broadcast by NBC each Thursday 
night at 8:30 EST (7:30, CST), be- 
ginning Sept. 7. “Father Knows Best” 
is a human interest-comedy affair, as 
typical of American family life as 
funny papers and Sunday picnics. 


James Stewart and Debra 
Paget in “Broken Arrow.” 


Newsweek (N), Christian Century 
(C), and McCall’s (M), as the initials 
indicate: Father of the Bride, The 
Hasty Heart, All the King’s Men, 
Annie Get Your Gun—CPTNM.... 
Home of the Brave, Lost Boundaries, 
The Heiress, Ichabod and Mr. Toad— 
CTNP. . . . Cinderella, The Titan— 
TPC. ... When Willie Comes March- 
ing Home, Samson and Delilah, Rid- 
ing High, City Lights, The Lawless, 
Asphalt Jungle—TP. . . . On the 
Town—CP. ... A Ticket to Toma- 
hawk, Big Lift—T. . . . Stars in My 
Crown, Francis, Broken Arrow, 
Rocking Horse Winner—P. 


Programs 


If your nearest CBS station doesn’t 
carry “Invitation to Learning,” a 
postal card from you and your friends 
addressed simply to Program Man- 
ager, care of that station, might help 
in getting it. Unfortunately, radio 
stations do not carry some of the best 
network broadcasts because program 
managers are afraid not enough peo- 
ple are interested. “Invitation to 
Learning” presents discussions by 
noted educators of the greatest books 
of all time. Books to be discussed in 
September are as follows: Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, Huck- 
leberry Finn, Gulliver's Travels, Aris- 
totle’s Poetics, and Shakespeare’s An- 
tony and Cleopatra. Each Sunday at 
12 noon EST (11 a.m., CST). 





Hambone Says — 
7 





UN’L Bob say what a heap 
o’ dese nuhvous folks needs is 
less med’cine an’ mo’ vittles! 


Sto’keepuh bin po'ly fuh a lawng 
time —he say he bettuh, but he 
skeered he gittin’ ole faster’n he 

. gittin’ welll! 


Dey says three moves bad ez a 
fire—yeah! An’ a three-day holiday 
nigh “bout bad ez a wah! 


W’en good luck come t’ see you, 





By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 


(i teaned by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
rade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 


he holler “hello” at de gate. But 
ole bad luck, he jes’ knock de do’ 


down en stomp in! 


Miss Sissy say she lak fuh me t’ 
*membuh her birfday—long ez I 
fuhgits de date o’ her birf’!! 


De way can’idates talks *bout 
one n’er—tain’ no wonduh so many 


folks don’ vote a-talll!! 


I reck’n de reason dey calls it 
“boom times”—once you breaks out 
a dollah bill—boom! Dat’s it. 


De easies’ thing in de Bible fuh 
me t’ min’ is whar it say, “lay not 
up fuh yo’-se’f treasures "pon 
earth” !! 


Look lak dey some cyore fuh 
nigh ev’y ailment in de worl’ cep’n 
fuh a bawn nagger!! 





this Brand New Zenith 
“Super-Triumph’” with 
Super-Sensitive FM 
brings in your favorite programs 
where AM-radios and many FM 
sets just won't work! Reaches far 
beyond ordinary FM range... gets 


more programs, static-free, day or 
night, summer or winter! _ 


Its superior Zenith tuning circuits 
prevent fading, drifting. Its Zenith-built 
speaker assures you FM tone at its best. Its 
built-in Zenith FM antenna ends need for 
an outside aerial in primary signal areas. 
This brand new Zenith also gives you 
famous Zenith Long-Distance AM recep- 
tion. Plus a new giant dial for easy tuning, 
and Flexo-Grip handle for easy carrying. 
Rich walnut plastic res at 59 95* 


AC, DC. 
Get a dadidliehied 
today —at your Zenith® radio 
and television dealer's 


*West Coast and far South price slightly higher. 
Price subject to change without notice. ©1950 





Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Over 30 Years of **Know-How”’ in Radionics® Exclusively 
Also Makers of America‘s Finest Hearing Aids 





Turn your surplus into cash by offering it 
for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 


NOW PRICED 











SUPERIOR SAWS 
ARE BUILT 2'/2 TO 
14 HORSEPOWER 


toke core of your needs and te 















Agents ) 
5___ 2 Combination Saw & Tractor Ce., Denton, Texas 
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Handy. 


Time, Money, 


ORKING on my car, I had the 
problem of starting a bolt in a 
hard-to-reach place. However, I 
solved the problem by using a length 
of copper tubing and a piece of thin 
wire. The wire was doubled and 


"WTA 
MA: Cv; 


slipped through tubing. The bolt 






‘ was passed through looped wire pro- 


jecting from tube. Wire was drawn 
tight with a nail as shown. Tubing 
was bent to reach.around obstruction. 
I held it in my left hand while start- 
ing bolt with my right. Once started, 
nail was removed and wire pushed 
forward so loop could be slipped off 
over the bolt head. Herbert E. Fey, 

Comal County, Tex. 


* Where a temporary hinge is need- 
ed and parts don’t have to fit level, 
a continuous hinge 
can be made quick- 
ly by driving rows 
of staples in wood- 
en parts. First, one 
row of staples is 
driven into edge of 
fixed member. Then 
another row is 
driven into face of lid, or swinging 
part, so that a prong of each staple 
passes through one of the staples in 
the fixed member. 
Milton E. Clem, Jr., 
Limestone County, Ala. 


* A yard roller can be made from a 
lard can. Put an iron bar through it. 
Fill the can full of 
cement. Build han- 
dle for roller by 
running two 2- x 2- 
inch boards up 
from bar and put 
handle across top 
end. Put brace half- 
way down from 
handle to -strength- 
en it. Roller is han- 
dy when planting grass. 
Wallace Vale, 
Prince Edward County, Va. 








* When tractor hitch pins or any 
other part requires a cotter or other 
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Labor Savers 


pin to hold it in place, but has to be 
changed frequently, a good way is to 
make a safetypin (diaper variety) of 
steel wire. Properly made, this may 
be used over and over many times 
without breaking, and no tools are 
needed to handle. William Morrow, 

Davidson County, Tenn. 


* Here is a handy 
device that can be 
used in pulling 
small nails and 
tacks. This can be 
quickly made by 
filing a small gap in 
the claw of a clawhammer. 
Johnnie Hewitt, 
Neshoba County, Miss. 


* I made the built-in loading chute 
by sawing out an opening in the end 
of my barn and hinging it at the 
bottom so that it will open down to 
the height of any 
wagon or truck, or 
may be opened 
down to the ground 
and used as a stall 
entrance. Boards 
are nailed across to 
prevent animals 
from slipping. Door 
is buttoned at top 
when not in use. I 
placed a door on 
either side of open- 
ing to prevent ani- 
mals from going off 
at sides. These doors close back 
against wall when not in use. This 
chute is practical and has many ad- 
vantages. J. Carlton Coley, 

Macon County, Tenn. 





* To prevent shingles from sliding 
off the roof when roofing the house, 
remove band from bundle and wrap 
an old inner tube around it: This 
holds bundle together and keeps 
shingles from sliding off. 
Troy Langham, 
Houston County, Tex. 


Editor’s Note.—The Progressive Farm- 
er pays $5 for the best handy device 
submitted each month and $3 for all 
others published. Each device should 
be written on a separate piece of paper. 
If possible, send nS a photograph or 
a simple sketch. Each contribution is 
carefully read, but none can be returned 
unless accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 





Leaflets and Books 


~-Vegetable Insect Control Guide, 
cents. 


-..Insects and Diseases of Shrubs and 


ers, 5 cents. 


How To Control Borers in Peach and 
Fruit Trees, 3 cents. 


««How To Kill Grain Weevils, 3 cents. 
~.A New Nutgrass Control, 3 cents. 
--Curing Pork in Hot Weather, 3 cents. 
Fighting Termites, 3 cents. 

~Aids to Better Building, 3 cents. 
280 Handy Devices, 25 cents. 
«Church Handbook, 25 cents. 





....Poultry Handbook, 25 cents. 
...Home Orchard Book, 25 cents. 
....Niven Garden Book, 25 cents. 
....Community Handbook, 50 cents. 


Order from, Service Editor at the 
nearest Progressive Farmer office—Dal- 
las, Birmingham, Memphis, or Raleigh. 


Name 





Route Box 
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WE WERE CLIMBING CREATION ROCK , 
HAD ALMOST REACHED THE TOP WHEN... 




























THERES A GIRL 
WITH PLENTY OF 

SPUNK! SHE DION'T 
EVEN PASS OUT! 

















Genny! ARE YOU OK? 
THAT LEOGE IS NARROW— [fh 
TRY NOT TO Move! 





YEP...ANO 
SHE CAN THANK | 
THOSE "EVEREADY 

BATTERIES SHE'S SAFELY 

Down! THOSE BATTERIES 

SURE DID LAST! NO WONDER 
THEY CALL EVEREADY 

THE BATTERY WITH 

"9 uves’! 












BRAND 


| Whe Battery with 
"NINE LIVES 





Recovers power between uses... 
FOR FLASHLIGHTS 
Bounces back for extra life! 
) WRITE US your true experiences with “Eveready” bat- 


eready”’,’* Nine Lives”’and the Cat Symbol are 
trade-marks of NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd 


Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





“EVEREADY 





FOR FARM RADIOS 





” 
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YOU DON’T GET A NEW CAR 
OFTEN, SO... 


BUY 100% PURE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


tek ge) > ame) |S 


4c 


ss aarrt Try. 
& 100%. PURE @& 


%, OIL I 


DE | On aes (ia sv » 


For your protection, only oils made from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
which meet our rigid quality requirements are entitled to carry this emblem, 
the registered badge of source, quality and membership in our Association. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 


Oil City, Pennsylvania 








COUNTRY VOICES 


As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 


Country Voices this time rises to a high pitch, like bees before 
a storm. There are some things the writers don’t like—and they 
tell the world about ’°em. What do you think about “schools that 
make parrots of our children,” churchgoers who gossip, etc.? 
But there’s a happy ending that will leave you inspired. 


fase H. Merchant who won third prize in our recent poetry contest 
astonished us when we wrote her for biographical particulars, you may 
recall, by admitting without shame that she had never attended school for 
a single day. “I learned to write,” she adds, “simply by reading everything 
I could lay hands on; and judging from some recent comments in Voices on 
our public schools, I must be lucky to have escaped exposure to them.” 

It may be simply a coincidence, but of all of the thousands of written 
Voices spread on this desk or in sorted heaps nearby, Miss Merchant's is the 
second-best specimen of handwriting in the lot. .The best, in point of legi- 
bility, evenness, and distinction (also written by a correspondent with no 


formal schooling) starts thus: 





Moar We. Lend: 


I auffpone yore Molde dlvincstentn tailed de I have somlleing 
Lace. I kad tio Meastines To Mall i a0 I hiped out 


fo sey f gem 


bln Huw . pms a1 1950 


hfe aud I hase 0 chil As aloud one 00 I an an oul aiola 10 
a Aschuol dbale. sae a Heo to nok aubmilid fr a paige on 
sph 


swe for pub becaliion, 


I dent cure shal gpru do unlhe sf, 





The school discussion is never 

over. We welcome this contri- 

bution from Florida. But we 
must condense it; for it runs through 
nine pages of handscript as beautiful- 
ly spaced as typescript to a total of 
3,500 words. 


The subject this gentleman taught 
for three successive Fridays, he con- 
tinues, was floriculture. He was asked 
in by a neighboring principal to lec- 
ture to convocations of some 300 stu- 
dents and faculty members at an 
academy. He was scared— 


. . . for at that time I was somewhat 
ashamed of never having been to school. 
However, I got throughit. I had never 
taught floriculture or anything else. I 
learned it by myself and (I kept telling 
myself, to quiet my shivering before 
these learned ones) I had to say it my 
way. So I talked about sweet pea cul- 
ture. At the end I passed out ieee and 
asked them to vote for their favorite 
flower. Six wrote roses, about a dozen 
voted for some other flower. But over 
95 per cent wrote sweet peas. 

I tried dutch bulbs the next week and, 
lo and behold, when I gathered up the 
favorite flower slips, all the sweet peas 
had become tulips and hyacinths—over 
95 per cent again—about half tulips 
and half hyacinths. Copycats! Parrots! 

I tried it one more Friday, but did 
not ask any questions and quit, and to 
this day I can’t imagine why anybody 
chooses to teach school or go there. The 
very air there seemed charged with an 
invisible something, some sort of com- 
mandment from some god of schools 
that forbade anything original whatever. 
I was teacher. So they said what I said 
and changed as I changed. I was get- 
ting no pay and doing no peat I 
wouldn’t have gone on with it for the 
governor's salary. That invisible some- 
thing would run me insane or choke me 
to death in half a term and I'd rather 


dig ditches or anything else... . 

I think that the few real teachers still 
at it resent this invisible something more 
than rules and low pay. And whence 
come the rules? Doesn’t the same thin 
also hold a cudgel over the schoo 
board? Doesn’t it rule with an iron hand 
over the minds of the masses? I think 
it does. . 


Next, our correspondent pays 

his respects to the excessive wor- 

ship of sheepskins. In selecting 
‘teachers, he believes entirely too much 
attention is paid to graduation certifi- 
cates and not half enough to native 
ability, personality, and ability to in- 
terest and inspire children. And he 
goes on to say— 


I must admit I am a nobody. I never 
made a success. I never got any of the 
pie, and what I say is never heeded. I 
must admit that nobody can get any- 
where in the world as it now is without 
those sheepskins. . . . 

I can remember when they used to 
say, “You are educated if you know, 
regardless of how you learned.” And: 
“Get it in your head and no one can 
take it away,” and when those having 
jobs and favors to bestow would try out 
anyone that seemed honest. But that 
day is gone, and we hear these sayings 
no more. If you haven't graduated, at 
least from high school, it is taken for 
granted that you know nothing, can do 
nothing, and are fit for nothing—not 
even to stop a bullet in a war. 

Nobody even knew how Andrew 
Jackson learned to write and in his good 
day, nobody cared. . . . If Abe Lincoln, 
under pes bx name and with another 
face, but otherwise just what he was, 
could come back to life today, he 
couldn’t get a job of any sort . . . 0 
sheepskin. They used to say: “In Amer- 
ica, any boy may be President.” It was 
true once. They still say that, but its 
a lie now. . 
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The trouble with the schools is not in 
the schools. It is in the mind of society 
at large and it was put there and culti- 
vated by those who want to use the 
schools to make slave minds. 

James M. Bonner, 
Marion County, Fla. 


Thus says Mr. Bonner.: Since 
60/ he would persuade us that free 

public education in this country 
is the cancer and not the living hope 
of our democracy, we expect plenty of 
further comment and argument from 
readers with a different viewpoint. 
More L . lL 1} 


The great problem is to hold the best 
teachers in the profession and to recall 
those who have left it. Higher salaries, 
yes; and a worth-while pension retire- 
ment system to hold experienced teach- 
ers to the retirement age; but that’s not 
all. Inadequate equipment, overloaded 
teaching schedules, lack of compulsory 
attendance enforcement, and like dis- 
couragements led me, after 10 years of 
teaching, to seek other work. But I still 
believe deeply that one good teacher can 
do a child more good in one year than 
a poor one can in two. So let's find all 
the factors that will keep good teachers 
in the classroom and give them full free- 
dom gladly to teach. James Lofton, 

Knox County, Tenn. 


My heart goes out to “Georgette” of 
Georgia, who has quit teaching. I know 
all the ups and downs of a teacher’s 
life, including community pressure to 
“set an example” not demanded of other 
normal men and women. But if we are 
qualified to discipline youngaees we 
must wear this checkrein, hold our- 
selves above censure, and remember 
that working for a board is not any dif- 
ferent from working for any other boss. 

Mrs. A. B. Smith, 
Izard County, Ark. 





George Scarbrough’s letter, 
6/ along with “Georgette’s,” both 

pleading that teachers be ac- 
cepted and treated as human beings, 
not as members of a third sex or as 
plaster saints (Voices last June) has 
fetched a response from a lusty Meth- 
odist parson that he says we may 
publish, for all he cares. We do so 
after some hesitation, omitting the 
name of his county, and his initials. 
Only Texas would seem big enough 
to hold Rev. X. So that’s the address: 


You teachers don’t know anything 
about low salaries; community prying, 
and vicious criticism. If I neglect the 
sour hags who take my visits as chances 
to tell me other people’s sins, and de- 
nounce scandalmongers from the pulpit 
next Sunday, what a mutter: “Brother 
X doesn’t love us any more!” 

- To make the whole story darker, I 
habitually call women “my dear,” and 
every one of them resents it when I 
turn the vocative term in some direc- 
tion other than herself. This gives their 
silly tongues endless occasion for wag- 
ging. Lord knows there is nothing flirta- 
tious in “my dear” or “honey” as we use 

terms here in the South. I have 
one woman on my hands, quite legally, 
and. she is daily the eternal mystery. If I 
can't handle her, what in heaven’s name 
would I do with a harem list? Ah me! 


But I don’t intend to give up pas- 
toring. There’s a richness to it that 
makes university —— seem anemic. 

ev. X., Texas. 


Well, as we have often said, if 

you’re looking for a plot for a 

novel just read these Voices. ... 
Last November we printed, for ex- 
ample, a letter from a 71-year-old 
lady, late of Texas. She raised one 
family of three, single-handed, after 
her husband deserted her, then adopt- 
ed a motherless baby, Wanda. With 
only $27 a month old-age assistance 
as her entire income, she moved the 
child to within walking distance of a 
good academy in the Ozarks. There 
she built a home, largely with her own 
hands. And now: 


It seems I am dressed up and no 
place to go. Wanda, now educated and 
an accomplished young lady, is going 
out into the world. My home and I are 
here to share with another child. This 
time I hope it will be a boy, an orphan 
from four to ten, whom I may hope to 
keep until he grows to manhood. Our 





Alice P. Campbell, who has 
a home for a worthy boy. 


home is within % mile of Ozark Acad- 
emy, where all 12 grades are taught. So 
if anyone knows of a little boy who 
i be content in a little country 
home with an old mother to do his cook- 
ing, sewing, and washing, just head 
him in my direction. If he is musically 
inclined, tell him we have an organ, a 
victrola, a radio, and books galore. As 
you suggest, I send a recent picture. 
The address is Rt. 2, Gentry. 
Alice P. Campbell, 
Bénton County, Ark. 


Oy Usually we would hesitate to 
publish such a letter. But Mrs. 

Campbell’s face and certain let- 
ters that have reached us voluntarily 
from her neighbors seem to guarantee 
any child a good home. 

Our first speaker this month, Mr. 
Bonner of Florida, takes the $8 for 
the month’s most striking letter, and 
the $10 for the best brief communi- 
cation or postal card goes to Mr. Lof- 
ton of Tennessee. ... Best luck to 
all! Yrs., 
Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 

Dept., c/o The (21. 
Progressive Farmer. : 





the cause: 


comes less—you have less food. 





Rules for More Fish 
OW do poor ponds get that way? Perhaps one of these may be 


1. The wrong kinds of fish. Wild fish or crappie, shiners or shad are 
frequent troublemakers. Bass and bluegills can be managed best. If 
‘bass are not present, your average size fish will get smaller and smaller. 

2. Water weeds protect little fish too well from the bass. The only 
profitable control of water weeds is good fertilization. If you quit fer- 
tilizing, or only half-fertilize, your poundage of fish automatically be- 


8. You should fish your pond more than most folks do. Fish grow 
faster and bite better in well fished waters. 


Verne E. Davison. 











SPRED 
... the 


















Homemakers Enjoy the 
ease of application. 
From Rochester, 
N. Y.: “No worry 
about overlaps, brush- 
ing out, odor, sticky 
brushes . . . no tired 
arms,” 


It's true what they say about 
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SATIN 


Wonder Paint! 












































Farmers Say“’Timeisimportant, 
and Spred SATIN certainly goes 
on fast! No worry about dirt, our 

boys’ handmarks come right 
with a damp cloth” —Hudson, O.+ 








Painters Report “Spred 
SATIN will not spot or 
show laps .. 
complete 50% more 
painting in the same 


+ we can 













TRIED AND PROVED FOR TWO YEARS 
BY MILLIONS OF USERS EVERYWHERE 


--- today’s most imitated paint 


Spred SATIN introduced a magical new ingredient 
emulsified synthetic rubber...which gives it properties 
no other paint ever had 








time as before,” says 
large Ohio contractor.t 


Take it from the millions of people who have used 
Spred SATIN —it will give you the finest paint 
. and the fastest! Ideal for any room—walls, 
ceilings, woodwork. Dries in 20 minutes; no offen- 


job.. 


sive odor, GUARANTE 


your dealer today and select from a full range 
of modern pastel tones and dramatic deep colors. 


pecan 









G 





©1960, The Glidden Company, Cleveland 2, Ohic 


liddenm 





















ED WASHABLE! See 


a if 


LAPS DON'T SHOW... MISSES 
DON’T MATTER! Start or stop 


any time. If you miss a 
touch it up later when 
perfect 





GET THE PROOF 


--AND YOU'LL BUY 
At your dealer’s, see Spred 
SATIN ... painted on por- 
ous newspaper ... marked 
with ink, crayon, lipstick... 
then washed perfectly clean! 


Ready te Use; Stir and Apply 


ry 
its every 


$449 7 + 
1 QUART 4 , =) 
“2. Scene 
GALLON diet from penetrating! There 





why it’s so easy to remove all 
dirt or stains with soap and 


| 
ta Fidhil. 
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NOW 2 new Quonset at a New Low Price! 


Chaat Spec 


Str 









Framed With N-A-X Alloy Steel,* 
The Quonset 24 Special Sets a New 
Standard in Farm Building Valve! 


*Patented 4 produced by 
Great Lakes St Corporation 


The use of a stronger, tougher steel for frame members has 
reduced costs to the point where this new Stran-Steel building 
value can be offered at a price you can afford to pay. 


And its low first-cost isn’t the only savings! Because there are 
fewer framing members in the Quonset 24 Special the owner can 
expect faster erection and ower erection costs. 


Ask your Quonset dealer about the advantages of this new Quonset. 
Ask about its multi-purpose usefulness, its great strength and 
durability, its high resistance to weather and corrosion. The 
Quonset 24 Special is America’s greatest value in farm buildings. 


2ext time in town see yout dealer 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division @ Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 





Stran-Steel and Quonset 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





other 
an - Steel 







QUONSETS 


QUONSET 32 








GILLETTE IS A BEAR FOR WEAR 








What makes this famous slogan a fact? 
Precision engineering?...Finest raw mate- 
rials?... Honest craftsmanship? Actually 
all three combine to give you more wear 
for your tire dollar. 


WERE’S WHAT GILLETTES CAN DO FOR YOU: 


ON YOUR TRACTOR the new GILLETTE SUPER POWER 

BAR, with triple-braced lugs, delivers deeper traction in 
. all soils, 

ON YOUR TRUCK the GILLETTE SUPER RIBBED 

shoulders heavier loads for more safe miles— over any 

road ’ 

ON YOUR CAR the GILLETTE PRESIDENT gives low 
comfort, PLUS up to 30% more miles with 


its ‘‘cold rubber’”’ tread. 


GILLETTE TIRES 


WEAR BETTER 
because they're 
BUILT BETTER 





DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 

















Mistakes I Have Made 


With schools opening everywhere, here are urgent 


warnings for everybody—some for boys and girls, 


others for older young people and for all parents. 


GREAT mistake I made was 

failing to get a college or high 
school education. I have mastered 
much in book learning through home 
study after leaving the common 
school, and possibly I know more 
than many high school graduates who 
hold certificates. But this does not 
count with the examination board for 
government jobs, in that one must be 
a graduate of a high school of recog- 
nized standing in order to qualify for 
all such positions. Now a man can- 
not secure a job as truck driver un- 
less he can read and write, and it is 
harder on the young woman to secure 
paying jobs. D. L. W., Kentucky. 


Failing to report a friend for not 
sending his stepson to school was a 
bad mistake I made. The son left 
home when only a boy because his 
stepfather made him work too hard. 
Now the boy is grown and is going 
to the dogs. If I had reported this 
young man’s case to the superintend- 
ent and he had gone to school, he 
might have been a different young 
man. B. C. H., Texas. 


I made a terrible mistake during 
my eleventh year of school. I got the 
idea that since this was my last year 
of school I could cheat and get by 
with it, and the eleventh grade did 
not take exams anyway. I started 
cheating and thus was making second 
to the highest in my class. I thought 
I was doing fine until the latter part 
of the year when we found that the 
eleventh grades were to take exams 
after all. Then I realized what a great 
mistake I had made and confessed it 
to my teacher and classmates. In re- 
turn for my honesty they helped me 
to catch up my work. I took the 


exams and barely passed, but it was 
honest, every word. 
B. M., South Carolina. 


Letting my son and daughter 
“teen-agers” quit school and go to 
work was a big mistake. Now they 
want to continue their education but 
must be in a lower grade than their 
friends. It is embarrassing for them 
not to be able to graduate with their 
childhood playmates. 

Mrs. E. F., Georgia. 


My son liked school very much 
but I began keeping him out now and 
then to help me do work around 
home. It wasn’t long before he didn’t 
want to go to school at all. He and 
I now realize I should have let him 
do his farm work when he got home 
in the afternoons and on Saturdays. 

Mrs. M. A. J., Mississippi. 


Not taking school work more 
seriously and studying like every 
child should, was a most regrettable 
mistake. I am very interested in my 
school work now but it is hard to 
make good grades because of poor 
background. M. J. M., Georgia. 


I encouraged my brother to quit 
school when he was in the ninth 
grade when I could just as easily 
have encouraged him to finish school 
and go to college. After that he would 
have been able to get a good job. As 
it is, he can only saw wood for $2 a 
day. G. W. V., Arkansas. 


I should have planned my school 
program when I was a freshman. I’m 
a senior this year and had a great deal 
of trouble trying to work in the sub- 
jects needed to enter a school of nurs- 
ing. This made my school work much 
harder than a planned course would 
have been. S. M., Virginia. 


Happy, Busy, and Useful Old Folks 


(September Prize Letters) 


LTHOUGH blind since he was a 
small child, Uncle Johnnie Vil- 
lines is happy as he nears his 80th 
birthday. He lives alone, near some 
relatives, with his dog for company. 
He does most of his housework, even 
cooking some, saws wood for fires, 
reads his Braille Bible, listens to the 
radio, and enjoys attending church. 
He can get around over town or visit 
friends in the community as well as 
those who can see. Yes, although he 
has lived a life of darkness, he has en- 
joyed life and still finds much to be 
thankful for. Buel McGhee, 
Carroll County, Ark. 


My mother, Mrs. Asha V. Vann, 
was 93 last Tuesday. She got up that 
morning, cooked breakfast, washed 
the dishes, made the beds, cut stove- 
wood to cook dinner, sewed quilt 
squares until time to cook dinner, 
cooked it, sewed on her quilt until 


time to get the night’s wood in, then 
helped me saw that. Can anybody 
beat that? Let’s hear about it if they 
can. Bettie Vann, 

Sampson County, N. C. 


The doctor of my home town is 
the most useful person I know. Now 
at the age of 79 he has delivered over 
3,000 babies and has never had to 


have any help. He still works from 14 © 


to 24 hours a day. An eight-hour day 
is practically a holiday to “Doc.” AF 
ways a leader in the Clayton commu- 
nity life, he has been a member of the 
school board for 36 years. He is also 
active in church work. He has a new 
three-room office which he opens 
daily at 7 a.m. unless he is out on @ 
case. So, at the age of 79, Doc sticks 
loyally to his duty in this rugged 
mountain area. His name is John_L. 


Lawson. Phyllis Saunders, 


Pushmataha County, Ola. — 
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HEN farmers of Sumter Coun- 
ty, Ga., weren’t satisfied with 
the livestock market they had, they 


_developed their own. The market 


now serves 13 or more surrounding 
counties. Known as Sumter Live- 
stock Association, Inc., Americus, 
Ga., they have had for the last three 
years gross sales of 2 million dollars 


- or better. 


Since as early as 1919, coopera- 
tive sales of finished hogs had been 
held once or twice a month in Ameri- 
cus. The county furnished a pair of 
scales and a one-half acre lot at a 
railroad siding. Auction sales were 
started in 1940. That year, sales 
totaled $222,000. This more than 
doubled the $97,600 worth of hogs 
sold in 1939. 


County Agent J. K. Luck, with 
a natural bent for helping farmers 
sell their produce, persuaded county 
commissioners in 1940 to furnish 
$3,000 and convict labor for build- 
ing a marketing plant. 

A board of directors made up of 
five farmers from different sections of 
the county was appointed. Directors 
hold monthly meetings. Mr. Luck 
acts as manager of the market. 
Monthly reports are made by him to 
directors. All business dealings are 
audited annually. 

Sales are held every Thursday 
afternoon, beginning at 1 p.m. Fin- 
ished hogs sell by grades as I’s, 2’s, 
$s, 4’s, and “roughs.” Feeder pigs 
and shoats are sold in individual lots. 
If a farmer insists, his fat hogs will 
be sold individually. There is little 
demand for this, however. 


A 1 per cent commission on 
gross sales was charged at the outset. 
This was a “shot in the dark.” Cus- 
tomary sales commission by privately 
owned yards at the time was 3 per 
cent. Most yards, too, charged 5 
cents a head as insurance to cover 
rebates for deads, cripples, etc. Sum- 
ter Livestock Association decided to 
try bearing cost of insurance from 





Selling Is Their Service 


‘By Joe A. Elliott, Associate Editor 


commission receipts. This they have 
been able to do to the extent of 
around $1,500 a year. 

All indebtedness against barns, 
pens, scales, and other equipment at 
the sales market was paid off in 1946. 
Operating entirely “in the black” 
since then, they now have a plant 
valued at $75,000. 


One and one-half per cent sales 
commission now pays all operating 
costs, the salary of an assistant coun- 
ty agent to do livestock work, a sec 
retary in the county agent’s office, 
and, last year, $1,000 in prize money 
at county shows. Over and above 


-this, $10,000 to $12,000 is being 


turned back into the county treasury 
annually. 


Gross sales by years since 1940 
have been as follows: 


1941......$ 495,000 1946....$1,213,000 
1 


Sales in 1950 are running well 
ahead of 1949. 


From 40,000 to 50,000 hogs 
have been sold annually for the last 
five years. Notable has been the in- 
crease in feeder pigs sales. 

This part of Georgia had no cattle 
market a few years ago, except to 
truckers. Sumter Livestock Associa- 
tion is now selling from 12,000 to 
15,000 head of cattle a year. These 
are divided about 50-50 between 
slaughter cattle and stockers and 
feeders. 

County Agent Luck feels the 
stockyards has had immeasurable in- 
fluence on livestock betterment from 
an educational standpoint. As he 
says, “Money talks. There are always 
crowds of folks around on sales day. 
When they see what cattle and hogs 
are bringing the high dollar, they go 
out and try to get that kind.” 

Editor's Note.—Believing that many 
farmers are better growers than sellers, 
we are starting with this article, a series 


on successful maketing projects. Watch 
forthcoming issues for “selling” ideas. 








County Agent J. K. Luck, right, is on hand every sales 
day trying to get the high dollar for farmers’ livestock. 
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1s HIDDEN HUNGER 


cutting your livestock profits ? 


Prevent: it this easy, economical way @ chronine (from salt) is the active ingredient 


with Morton's Trace Mineralized Salt 


OFTEN livestock are hungry, with the 

ind of hunger no amount of feed 
will satisfy. They hunger for salt and trace 
minerals — iron, copper, cobalt, mahga- 
nese, and iodine, 

These trace minerals are needed for effi- 
cient digestion and assimilation, They are 

for the enzyme, vitamin, and hor- 
mone functions of the body, the basic life 
activities, that convert feed nutrients into 
blood, bone, muscle, tissue, and milk, 

It costs only a few cents more per animal 
per year to feed Morton’s Trace Mineral- 
ized Salt. Your livestock will reward you 
in faster gains, lower feeding costs, bigger 
profits, Ask for Morton’s Trace Mineral- 
ized Salt by name. 





Trace Minerals help dairy cows give more 
milk. Breeding is easier and more certain. 
Calves are stronger. Help beef animals make 
faster gains. There is better use of feed nu- 
trients. Gains are more economical, 







Trace Mineralized Salt. 


pel ne vy Hho acid needed to put proteins 
into digestible form. 


@sooiwm (from salt) helps in the digestion of fats 


and carbohydrates. Controls internal body pres- 
sures. Tones up the heart muscle. 


IRON, Needed to make the red blood cells in 
the bone marrow that carry oxygen to the body 
_ Also needed to promote a healthy active 


oon Works with iron in the formation of 
hemoglobin or red blood cells in the bone mar- 
row. Lack of copper can cause breeding failuces. 


@© cosatr. Stimulates the bone marrow where 


blood is made. Stimulates feed assimilation in 
the intestines. 


MANGANESE. Needed for reproduction, big 


milk flow, and sound bone growth. Also needed 
for healthy condition in the intestines. 


7) 1ODINE. Required for thyroxine in the thyroid 


, which controls the entire activity of the 


'e 





Trace Minerals help hogs to farrow bigger . 
litters . . . cut losses of suckling pigs. Grow- 
ing pigs make faster gains. Help sheep give 
more wool. Fleece are heavier, more profit 
able. Ewes have less difficulty lambing. 


Make This Simple Test 
Next to your regular salt supply, put a few pounds of Morton’s 
You'll be surprised how your animals 
relish the trace mineralized salt, showing their need for the iron, 
copper, cobalt, manganese, and iodine it contains, 











abt Aad Ss 


TRAGE MINERALIZED SALT 


For Healthier, Thriftier Livestock 












Send for Free Booklet and Folders 
Get all the facts on feeding 
Trace Mineralized Salt. Write 
for important literature on 
feeding salt and trace min- 
\ erals. Mailed FREE. Morton 
Sale Company, P. O. Box 
781, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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Through the cold winter months your trees and plants will fare better and return to production 
much earlier and in a healthier condition if a fall application of ES-MIN-EL is applied now— 
ES-MIN-EL contains the essential mineral elements of Copper, Iron, Manganese, Zinc, Boron 
and Mag These als are essential to healthy productive soil—tlet these essential 
mineral elements protect and preserve your plants and trees through the cold winter months. 





IF your soil was not property mineralized before planting you can now get the new ————DEMAN D-——- 
- ES-MIN-EL for use in dusting or spraying—you can now feed your growing plonts 
these essential mineral elements through the leaves and stems by applying on 
application of the new form of ES-MIN-EL used for spraying ond dusting only. 
ES-MIN-EL spray of dust is o neutral form of Copper, Manganese ond Zinc. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Send cord or letter to Tennessee Corporation, Grant Building 
Atlante, Georgie or Lockland, Ohio. 


TENNESSEE ame CORPORATION 


that your locol fertilizer 
dealer furnish you o 
mineralized fertilizer 
containing the essentiol 
mineral elements. 
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TO SPREAD ANY FERTILIZER OR LIME 
REGARDLESS OF CONDITION . . 


THE NEW 
MOUNT VERNON 
“CHAMPION” 





DOES THE SPREADING JOB YOU 
WANT...OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Check these features—only the Mt. Vernon 
“Champion” has alll 


1, REMOVABLE AGITATORS—for easy cleaning 

2. DISENGAGING WHEEL CLUTCHES 

3. FORCED FEED PRINCIPLE OF AGITATION 
CLOGGING, ACCURATE, UNIFORM SPREADING 

4. HI-TENSILE, CORROSION RESISTANT, ALLOY STEEL HOPPER— 
for long life 

. CASE HARDENED AGITATOR DISCS—to break up hardest 

lumps 

BIG, 1-7/16” DRIVE SHAFT 

+ SPREADING RANGE—40 to 8000 Ibs. per acre 

. STRONGEST TOW BAR ASSEMBLY—for hard service 

. SELF-EMPTYING SUMP BOTTOM HOPPER 

10. ROW OR BAND DRESSING ATTACHMENT (optional) 


BEFORE BUYING ANY SPREADER—SEE THE ‘‘CHAMPION" 


Witeesrun, MOUNT VERNON IMPLEMENT CO,, INC. 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 


+ « « NON- 
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A Federal Farmhand Writes 


Dear Editors: 


It wouldn’t surprise me if by next 
spring we found that we were in the 
midst of a nation-wide movement for 
more and better forage crops. In a 
talk last month, Dr. P. V. Cardon, 
head of the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, predicted such a move- 
ment, to be sposored jointly by State 
Colleges and the Department. I am 
assuming, of course, that we will not 
be in an all-out food production pro- 
gram by then. 

Research is doing its share to speed 
the grassland movement. The .many 
new grasses and legumes and im- 
provements in some of the old ones 
in the South are amazing (see page 
86). But the research men say they 
are only getting started. 


Speaking of lupines, he said that 
efforts to develop superior strains are 
only beginning. There is reason to 
believe they may replace vetches and 
other legumes for winter cover on a 
large acreage in the South. Hundreds 
of lupines exist that have never been 
explored genetically. 

Dr. Salter believes that Dallis grass 
would be an even more important 
summer growing perennial in the 
South except for its susceptibility to 
ergot. Domestic seed is so full of ergot 
that we have to import seed from 
Australia. Strains resistant to ergot in 
breeding plots look promising. 


Fifty per cent of the protein 
and even more of the carotene in 
standing green forage may be lost 
between cutting and feeding, accord- 
ing to tests at Beltsville. Grass silage 
and barn curing hay can cut these 
losses appreciably, but research men 
are constantly looking for improve- 
ments. The most recent thing along 


* i 9 
Pickin’s 
Teacher: Billy, what is a flood? 


Billy: A river too big for its bridges. 
Bernice Bowie, Tennessee. 


Two Hollywood children were walk- 
ing home from school. “I’ve got two lit- 
tle brothers and one little sister,” boast- 
ed one. “How many do you have?” 

“I don’t have any brothers and sis- 
ters,” answered the second one, “but I 
have three papas by my first mama and 
four mamas yl my last papa. 

Mrs. Tom Dean, Texas. 


THAT EXPLAINS IT 
“That farmer! I’ve never heard a 
man talk so fast in my life.” 
“Why shouldn’t he? His father was 
a tobacco auctioneer and his mother 
was a woman.” 
Miss Margaret Mays, Virginia. 


HOW GOOD IS YOUR COTTON? 


Three rather young Negroes, one a 
Methodist, one a Presbyterian, and the 
third a Baptist, were arguing rather 
heatedly about the merits of their re- 
spective denominations while a much 
older, white-haired old-timer Negro 
looked on. “And what's your denomina- 
tion?” they finally asked. 

“Well, folks,” he answered slowly, 
“somehow hit seems ‘to me sorter 
this: There’s three roads goes from here 


3 
: 
ae 


this line that I have heard about is 
tests with sulfur dioxide for forage 
preservation. Liquid sulfur dioxide 
in tanks was used. When released into 
the air, this material becomes a gas; 


It was tested on top silage, on damp, _ 


baled, field-cured hay, and on barn- 
dried hay. Results so far are not con- 
clusive, but those who did the work 
say that this material may prove to 
be another tool for reducing losses in 
harvesting of forage. I'll keep you, 
posted on later developments. 


Plant sources of cortisone, the 
new drug so helpful in treating 
arthritis, are being explored at the 
Philadelphia USDA Regional Re- 
search Laboratory. As you know, 
small quantities of this drug have 
been made from animal bile. This 
process is tragically slow and costly, 
Our folks believe that certain plants 
may contain substances that can be 
converted economically into  corti- 
sone. The African strophanthus plant 
and one type of Mexican yam are the 
most promising so far. Cactus and 
yucca plants will also be studied. 


A new insecticide made from a 
native weed commonly called ox-eye 
is being tested this fall. It grows over 
a large part of the country and in 
many places in the South. It has yel- 
low flowers and is a relative of sun- 
flowers. An extract from the roots of 
this plant proved more deadly to 
houseflies than pyrethrum. The name 
of the new chemical is scabrin, and 
its discoverer is Martin Jacobsen, a 
Beltsville chemist. Cordially, 


Epis, 


USDA Coordinator of 
Research Publication. 


into town—the long road, the short road, 
and the swamp road—but when I gits to 
town with my load of cotton de’ man 
don’t say, ‘Uncle Sam Henry, which 
road you done come by?’ But he 
says, “Sam, how good is yo’ cotton?” 
Katherine K. Brown, Tennessee. 


GOOD OLD SCHOOL DAYS 


Teacher (disgusted): Johnny, now 

on’t you know what C.O.D. means? 

Johnny: No, Ma’am. 

Teacher: Now Johnny, if your moth- 
er went down town and bought a hat 
for $15 and sent it home C.O.D., what 
would that mean? 

Johnny: Call on Daddj!! 

Miss Gussie Robinson, Arkansas, 


A teacher was discussing abbrevia- 
tions with her class one day and 
little John what R.F.D. stood for. 

“That's easy,” John said. -“Ranklin 
Felano Doosevelt.” 

Mrs. A. Davis, West Virginia. 


Billy: I’m not going to school any 
more. 

Mother: Why, son? 

Billy: Well, I can’t read, I can’t write, 
and the teacher wor'’t let me talk. 


Class was told to write a paper on 
the “Baseball Game.” One boy sat until 
the period was nearly over, t 
face brightened up and he wrote: 

“Rain today—no game.” 

Mrs. Loula J. Lawrence, 


North Caroling. 
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The Next Thirty Days 3 


In the Garden 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


USH snapbeans and an early va- 
riety of sweet corn are two frost- 
tender vegetables that you can still 


plant. True, in the upper South frost 


may catch these. But, even there they 
will often mature 
before frost, and it 
is a good gamble to 
take. , 

2. Of the frost- 
hardy vegetables 
there is a whole 
host of them that 
may be planted 
from now on into 
October, depending on your location 
and moisture conditions. The main 
ones in this class are: beets, carrots, 
mustard, Chinese cabbage, radish, 
turnips, kale, tendergreen, spinach, 
broccoli, onion sets, onion seed, cab- 
bage, collards, rape, lettuce, and 
Swiss chard. 

A heavy mulch and a sidedressing 
of nitrogen will greatly help any veg- 
etables now growing. Give them this 
helping hand. 

8. Plant cover crops in the garden 
this month or next. Sow between rows 
where vegetables are still growing. 
Winter legumes are best, but any of 
the greens—kale, turnips, rape, mus- 
tard, etc.—will serve the purpose well. 
In addition they will give much good 
eating during winter. 

4. At the risk of becoming tire- 
some on the subject I want to repeat 
that sabadilla dust is the only poison 
that I know will kill the harelequin 
cabbage bug and other similar hard- 
shelled insects. Use 20 per cent 
strength as 10 per cent will not al- 
ways get them. Obtain from your 
seed store or write me. 





Mr. Niven 


5. Have you ever grown Chinese 
cabbage? If not you have missed 
something. Even now is not too late 
to plant it. Should cold weather catch 
it before heading it can be used as 
greens. It is a superior greens in 
flavor and tenderness. 

6. Both kale and onions will stand 
more cold than most other hardy veg- 
etables. Put in a goodly supply of 
both this month or next, depending 
on:your location. Use onion sets or 
seed, but sets are quickest. 


7. All vegetables must be well fed 
if they are to be of good quality. This 
is especially true of fall vegetables. 

efore, give them frequent side- 
dressings of nitrogen fertilizer. Such 
treatment is especially needed by 
Vegetables carried over from spring 
plantings, such as tomatoes, peppers, 
eggplant, okra, field peas, etc. 


8. For turnip greens, plant Seven _ 


Top.and Shogoin. For turnip roots, 
Purple Top Globe and the White Egg 
are two of the very best. 


9. Sweet potato yields are often 
not what they should be. This is due 
largely to the fact that care has not 

exercised to secure good seed 
for plant production. ‘Start correcting 


this trouble when this fall’s crop is 
dug. Here is the way this should be 
done according to Dr. Roever of 
Tennessee Experiment Station: 

Selection of bedding stock for the 
following year should be made im- 
mediately after the potatoes are 
turned out of the ground. The best 
yielding hills of uniformly shaped 
roots should be chosen and stored 
separately. These roots can be 
notched for internal color just pre- 
vious to bedding the following spring. 
Continued tse of field-run seconds 
and “strings” is a sure way to lower 
both the quantity and the quality of 
yields. Good clean seed is the first 
step toward good quality and high 
production. This involves rogueing, 
selection at harvest, proper handling, 
curing and storage, and re-selection 
at bedding time. 


10. Do not plow the ground deep 
for planting fall vegetables. Three to 
five inches is enough. Deep plowing 
often results in much moisture being 
dried out. Thoroughly pulverize all 
clods after breaking, using harrow or 
other convenient implement. 


11. A good compost pile may be 
made by spreading a 6-inch layer of 
leaves over a 10-foot square, apply- 
ing a layer of about two inches of soil 
on top of this, sprinkling a complete 
fertilizer over the soil, and then re- 
peating the layers of leaves, soil, and 
fertilizer until the pile is about three 
feet high. The top layer of leaves 
should slope toward the middle of the 
pile so water will run through and not 
off the pile, says Florida Extension 
Service. 

12. Don’t be in too big a hurry to 
dig your sweet potatoes, unless you 
want to sell on the early market. The 
longer you wait before digging, the 
bigger the yield. Of course, though, 
they should be dug just before or im- 
mediately after the first frost comes. 
No growth will take place after this. 


18. Insects often damage fall- 
more than spring-grown vegetables. 
Therefore, keep your dust gun load- 
ed and ready for action. The turnip 


(Continued on page 62) 





New-type sweet potato crate. This 
container is being much used by sweet 
potato shippers in Louisiana, Tennes- 
see, and other states. It is preferred 
to the bushel hamper. USDA Photo. 
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. : ; From the husky 140 cu. in. high- 
compression engine, to the big 10-34 tires, the Massey-Harris “22” has what it 
takes to deliver more horsepower, pull bigger loads, and do it more economically 
than any tractor in the 2-plow field. 

A standout in comfort, too! The “22” gives you a wide, roomy platform... 
puts you above the dust and dirt . . . saves your arms and shoulders with its 
exclusive two-way Depth-O-Matic hydraulic system that not only powers imple- 
ments out of the ground but powers them back down to their working depth . . . 
widens your visibility with its streamlined design . . . makes good work easy 
with its full line of easy-on, easy-off implements. 

Add them all Up — power, economy, traction, comfort, ease of handling, 
good work — the “22” is in a class by itself. So arrange with your Massey- 
Harris dealer for a demonstration on your own fatm, in your 
own conditions, with you at the wheel. You'll join the ever in- 
creasing number of farmers who say “Make it a Massey-Harris.” — 
The Massey-Harris Company, Quality Avenue; Racine, Wisconsin. 
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LITTLE BURNS 


OFTEN LEAVE 


Don’t take ““half-measures’’ 
—use a real burn remedy! 
Butter and lard can’t fight in- 
fection, but Unguentine can. It’s 
antiseptic and germicidal as well 
as soothing. A complete remedy 
for minor burns, it 
works three ways: 


@ Relieves pain 
@ fights infection 


Use Unguentine for 
scrapes, scratches, other 
“skinjuries’’. Get it to- 
day, in tubes or jars at 
all drugstores. 

THE THING TO USE iS 


UNGUENTI 





America’s Biggest Bargain 
Now at your Drugstore 


NORWICH QUALI TY 
NORWICH VALUE 


Ake fv Ue by Wm 
NORWICH ASPIRIN 
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September Orchard J obs 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


HETHER you grow peaches, 

plums, pears, apples, or other 
fruit, the trees need attention soon 
after the harvest is completed. Do the 
following: 1) Remove from trees or 
ground all dried up or rotten fruits 
and burn or bury. 2) Prune off broken 
or split branches. 3) Rake up and 
burn all leaves, twigs, etc., on the 
ground. 4) Fertilize the trees about 40 
days before frost. You will be sur- 
prised how much such treatment will 
help you in producing a good fruit 
crop next year, 


1. Army worms frequently dam- 
age strawberry plants this time of 
year. Kill them off by dusting with 
50 per cent cryolite or other insecti- 
cide for eating insects. 


2. All fruit trees should be ferti- 
lized around 40 days before time the 
first frost is expected. If a cover crop 
is being planted, apply fertilizer when 
it is planted. Use 300 to 400 pounds 
of a complete fertilizer per acre, or 
at the rate of 3 to 4 pounds per tree 
in the case of peach or plum trees. 
Use 2 to 2% times as much per tree 
for apples. 


8. If strawberries were not ferti- 
lized late last month, make an appli- 
cation now, 3 to 5 pounds per 100 feet 
of row, or 500 to 700 pounds per acre. 
Repeat in six to seven weeks. The 
fruit buds that will produce next 
spring’s crop are forming now, and 
they need liberal feeding at this time. 
Apply when plants are dry and brush 
off any that sticks to the leaves. 


4. Give peach trees another appli- 
cation of DDT for peach tree borers. 
Spray on trunk of trees from 2 to 3 
feet above ground right down to the 
ground. Use 8 pounds 50 per cent 
wettable DDT powder to 100 gal- 
lons water or 1 pound to 12% gallons. 

5. Store Kieffer pears in a place 
where the temperature is around 60 
to 65 degrees. If this is done im- 
mediately after they are picked, the 
quality will be much improved. 

6. Go after apple tree borers that 
tunnel under the bark and into the 


trees, usually near the surface of the 
ground or below it. Pull away two or 
three inches of soil from around trees 
and find the holes, then with a sharp 
knife, cutting just as little as possible, 
dig them out, or take a piece of flex- 
ible copper wire and run up in the 
hole and kill them. If this is not done, 
trees infested with this pest may die. 


7. Any orchard not in sod should 
be seeded down to a cover crop now 
or as soon as moisture conditions will 
permit. Use winter legumes. These 
not only will serve as a fertilizer but 
will also lessen winter washing of the 
ground. Plant whatever winter leg- 
ume that does best in your own sec- 
tion. Vetch, Austrian winter peas, 
and bur clover are good ones. Plant 
as early as weather conditions will 
permit in order that as much growth 
as possible may be secured before 
cold weather. 


8. To produce new Boysenberry 
and Youngberry plants, tip them now. 
Simply cover tips with soil and they 
root and will be ready for new set- 
tings this winter. 


In the Garden 
(Continued from page 61) 


webworm is one of the worst in the 
fall. Dust with rotenone and cryolite. 
Work fast as this pest can almost de- 
stroy a fall crop of turnips, beets, cab- 
bage, collards, etc., in a short time. 


14. After digging and storing the 
fall crop of Irish potatoes, treat with 
a sprout inhibitor. This will enable 
you to carry them through until next 
spring without sprouting. This ma- 
terial does not in any way injure the 
eating qualities of potatoes. Do not 
apply, however, to potatoes that are 
to be used for seed. 

15. Check mildew that frequently 
attacks fall snapbeans by dusting 
with finely powdered sulphur. 

16. If you want some quick and 
tasty greens, plant a mixture of mus- 
tard, tendergreen, and Seven Top 
turnip seed, 


Tell all your folks that “war-scare” buying and hoard- 
It’s Time To=,,, i. oth selfish and stupid. 
—Get expert advice on amount and quality of timber before selling. 
—Get measuring barrel ready for that “brag” corn patch. 
—Clean out and disinfect sweet potato storage house. 
—Build concrete walkways, porches, steps, etc. 
—Fertilize and if needed, lime pasture land. 
—Clean up fire hazards around the farm. 
—tTreat small grain seed before planting. 


—Make cider, but drink it while sweet. 


—Visit your son’s vo-ag department. 
—Sow winter grazing crop for hens. 
—Rid corncrib of rats and weevils. 
—Look after cows at calving time. 
—Put ginned cotton in dry shed. 
—Keep up with cotton picking. 
—Cut and cure late hay crops. 

—Put machinery in the shed. 
—Plant winter garden. 

—Pray for peace. 





(At month’s end, put an X-mark alongside each item you have attended to.) 
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...an all-purpose, rubber-tired wag- 
on with all most-wanted qualities! 
Conservatively rated at 6000 lbs. ca- 
pacity. All-steel “lifetime” construc- 
tion. Adaptable to any style box or 
rack. Non-twisting telescopic cou- 
pling pole. Safest automotive-type 
steering. Top-grade tapered roller 
bearings. Stronger oscillating front 
bolster. Many more features—found 
only in the New IpzA Wagon. Ask 
your New Ipea dealer why ... 


if it’s a NEw [DEA 
it’s a good ideal 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER 
NEw [pza 


AYE, 

orvision [1 MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Department 819, Coldwater, Ohio 

Send free folder on NEW IDEA Farm Wagon 


Nome. 
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This BIG 
36-PAGE BOOK 


can save YOU money! 








IT’S FREE! 


Learn how to buy and use chain saws 
profitably. Mall the coupon today. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. © 


986 Tecony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
{nm Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronte 3, Ont. 















5, Henry Disston & Sons, inc. (Adv. Dept.) 
986 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me my FREE copy of “How To Cut 
Costs and Make Money with Chain Saws.” 
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By D. T. Kinard 


Agricultural Engineering Department, 
Georgia College of Agriculture 


LECTRICITY means a 

lot to the dairy farmer. 

Nothing else, probably, has 

helped him so much in pro- 

ducing cleaner, more mar- AEATER 
ketable milk, at less cost for 

labor. SINK 


But, often the dairyman 
does not give enough at- 
tention to the wiring of his 
dairy buildings to make 
sure he gets the most bene- 
fit and satisfaction from his 
electrical equipment. If 
lights, milk coolers, water heaters, 
and milking machines are to con- 
tinue to perform successfully, the 
wiring system must be adequate. 


Lack of good wiring may be the 
cause of dissatisfaction with equip- 
ment or with electric supply. A dollar 
cut in wiring cost is often spent sev- 
eral times again in less satisfactory 
performance of equipment, and in 
power losses bought but not used. 
The cost of good wiring is a paying 
investment, especially in dairy build- 
ings, because of the nature of the 
work and value of electric service in 
dairying. 

Any farmer can help see that his 
dairy buildings are wired adequately. 
The following suggestions might 
prove helpful: 


1. Consult those who know. The 
power supplier is also interested in 
having adequate wiring installations 
in all farm buildings. In many cases, 
he can provide on-the-spot advice, 
possibly even a detailed plan of wir- 
ing. The power supplier can recom- 
mend a qualified electrician to do the 
work, and may offer other valuable 
assistance. Many power suppliers 
have agricultural engineers who visit 


- consumers and help with wiring or 


other electrical problems. 


County agents and vo-ag teachers, 
too, are sometimes able to help. Their 


services are valuable and always free. 
Use them. 


2. Plan for later. Specify not only 
locations for equipment you expect to 
use now, but locations for equipment 
you might like to add later. Avoid 
major changes in wiring later by giv- 
ing thought to possible future addi- 

of equipment, whether wiring 
job is for milkhouse or large barn, for 
4 new or old building. 


3. Give special attention to light- 
ing. Lighting in milk rooms and milk- 
ing areas should be ample. Good 

ig, besides being a constant 
source of satisfaction, helps save time, 
avoid accidents, and promote cleanli- 
ness. Light colored walls help light- 
ing. Bare bulbs are not adequate. 
fixtures with reflectors. Modern 
fecessed ceiling fixtures, which don’t 
collect dust, can be used. Lighting 


Right Kind of Wiring in Dairy Barn Makes 


Electricity a Handy Helper 





ELECTRICAL SYMBOLS 
OUGHTING OUTLET @SPECIAL PURPOSE OUTLET 
© DUPLEX CONVENIENCE OUTLET 








S SWITCH, SINGLE POLE © S SWITCH, THREE- WAY 














COOLER 





<4 





o-—~ 41 








Suggested locations for principal electrical 
outlets in a typical six-cow milking barn. 


in milk rooms should be just as good 
as in other food handling or process- 
ing establishments. 


4. Plan outlets carefully. Provide 
special purpose outlets for principal 
pieces of equipment, such as milk 
cooler, water heater, milking ma- 
chine, and ventilating fan. Do not 
overlook, however, need for addi- 
tional convenience outlets for miscel- 
laneous portable appliances such as 
heaters, radios, hand sprayers, groom- 
ers," feed grinders, or conveying 
equipment. In buildings where it 
might be necessary to hose down 
walls, place electrical outlets well 
above floor. Six feet is not too high 
to reach in milking barns or other 
buildings used by animals and the 
height makes it easy to clean walls. 
In milk rooms, outlets 3 feet above 
floor are easy to reach. 


5. Use right materials. For elec- 
tric service to the building from main 
supply, it is usually cheaper to use 
three-wire service (115/230 volts) 
than two-wire service (115 volts), 
especially if feeding circuit is long. 
Smaller conductors can be used ade- 
quately for larger electrical capacity 
and less total copper is required. Also, 
230-volt service is required for some 
appliances — most water heaters, for 
instance, and machines with %-hp, or 
larger motors. Feeder circuits sup- 
plying buildings can be placed either 
underground or overhead. These cir- 
cuits frequently will require con- 
ductors size No. 8 or larger. Interior 
circuits preferably should be wired 
with conductor not smaller than No. 
12. Use of conductors smaller than 
recommended increases power loss 
and causes a voltage drop, with its 
dimmer lights and reduced perform- 
ance of other equipment. Cost differ- 
ences because of size differences in 
interior wiring materials are slight 
and labor costs are the same. 


Selection of necessary size and 
type wire and other supplies and the 
installation of wiring should be done 
by a qualified person. 

Editor's Note.—Safety in electric wir- 
ing is essential at all times and in all 
places. Especial care is needed, how- 
ever, in the dairy barn where wet floors 
may bririg on added dangers from de- 
fective wiring. 
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HERE'S REAL 
WIND INSURANCE 
FOR YOUR ROOF! 








There’s no need to worry about windstorm insurance with Ruberoid 
Tite-On Roofs—you’ve got it! 


Tite-On Roofs have withstood hurricane winds of 120 miles per 
hour, without damage. They practically eliminate risk . . . provide 
their own protection. 


Today an estimated 500,000 buildings enjoy the safety of genuine 
Ruberoid Tite-On Roofs. For 18 years, Tite-Ons, the interlocking, 
wind-defying shingles, originated by the Ruberoid Co., have been 
providing the utmost in roof performance. . . beauty, fire-resistance, 
long-lasting protection. 


For real security, investigate Tite-Ons. Learn why half a million 
owners selected this safer shingle over all others. See your local 
Ruberoid dealer, or send coupon below. 


TITE-ONS protective features 
reduce risk 

Concealed interlocking firmly links these shin- 

gles into a “one-piece” roof, so firmly anchored 

that hurricanes haven’t been able to tear them 

loose! 









y! The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
(0 Please send me free booklet on Ruberoid Tite-On Shingles. 
(CO 1 em interested in shingles for new roofs. 








ewe sewer ewww eee cece WMYn wees eeseses DUMB. seuss 


SAVE 2c—PASTE COUPON ON PENNY POST CARD 


LS. Sronwell Board is albo-mads by te 
Ruberoid Co. 9 ora of the most uniatahl 
suitable building materiale yet dentloped, 
all xound Loum use. ak your Ruberoid 
dealer, lout; Stonewall Board, ! 
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SAVE TIME! 





“RED- 


HARVEY ::.- 


FARM ELEVATOR 
Nandles Everything / 

eet Wer kes yor acy s ae ar 
of the weather because you haven’t time 


to handle them . . . when the revolution- 
ary, fast, versatile Harvey “Red-Hed” 


CORN SHELLER — 42% More 
Shelling Area with 
Petented KERN-O-LIZER 



























































Here’s a corn 
po) bi 

‘or 
Teel in, more 


Farm Elevator will do the job for you. bushels of corn 
poe ao ** ¢ See eee 5 5 ¢ 008 per Rour. shee 
estment ... will handle crop bushel 
storage from small grain to big gly Th Pe oe By 
bales of hay due to its 4 positjon, j pushes cobs and 


cleaner ene 
i j husks toward discharge . . . it is 
easily adjusted sides. It moves _ ce RF 
++» €asy to operate 
«+.Sturdily construct- 


ed throughout in- 





for storage in a 20 foot shed. Why 
not see your Harvey dealer today! 
Set Sides to 4 Positions 


y Y-open for 
ove d 

similar bulky —etables, 

material. 


A-open for 
bees grain, small grain, 
» etc, shelled corn, 


beans, etc. 








Harvey Hammer 

Mill, Built by Farm Tools, Inc., you 
know: from experience it will do a 
food job of saving time and money 
or you. 














6 ee 6 8 ee eo i oe ee 
1S YOUR PROGRESSIVE FARMER ADDRESSED CORRECTLY? 
Just look at the label on this paper and see if your initials, name and address are correct. 
If not, clip the label off and send it to us with the correct name and address on a separate 
piece of paper, we'll be glad to make the change. Address your letter to: 
Department—The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, Memphis, Birminghem, Dalles. 
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A Good Investment! 


KoppeRS 30 Year" 
FENCE POSTS 


Koppers Fence Posts average 30 years , . and 
more! Made from straight, sound wood, they are 
pressure-treated with creosote—not just painted or 
dipped. Protection against rot and termites is 
assured. Even if the soil is acid or alkaline, wet or 
dry, these posts retain their strength. 

Once you set Koppers “‘30- Year” Posts, you can 
forget about them. uent fence inspections and 
=e acements are a thing of the pan. In plain 
dollars and cents, the extra cost of buying these 
stronger, longer-lasting posts is paid back many 
times during the 30-year period. And you have a 
gg ig fence. 

Kop ence Posts save money, time and 
work. Fence your farm with these posts, and 
through the years you'll say: ‘It’s the best invest- 
ment a ever made!’’ See your dealer or write 

us. 























TESTED PLANS FOR 
POLE-FRAME BUILDINGS 


Save time and more than half the cost by building 
with improved pole-type plans instead of conventional 
Pepe Truth cepentalle Koppere Presvero-Ceeveated 

you'll get sound, long-lasting buildings. See your 
dealer for tested building plans. 


















Keppers Company, Inc. * Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Partnerships That Save the Farna 


Father-son partnerships have been getting much 
attention in recent issues. You'll find this plan 
worth studying. There’ll be another in October. 


VIRGINIA Master Farmer gives 
the provisions of a father-son 


. agreement that has kept the farm 


in the family for four generations: 

1. The boy buys a half interest in 
all livestock and personal property 
and gives his note with his endorse- 
ment, with interest at 4 per cent. 

2. The share is on a fifty-fifty basis 
including the taxes and upkeep of 
the farm. The only division made 
between the partners is money. This 
requires three bank accounts—the 
partnership account, the father’s ac- 
count, and the son’s account. 

8. The business is organized as a 
large corporation would be. This 
makes the son take responsibility 
during directors’ meetings. 

4. Assuming that the son (or sons) 
is still living in the home and has 
his indebtedness well cared for or 
paid off, it is time for him to think 
more seriously about that girl on yon- 
der farm. The boy has become in- 
terested in repairing the other house 
on the farm or selecting a site to build 
a new one. Location and equipment 
of this house are important. 

5. In our agreements, the son and 
his helpers are supposed to do the 
work. It will keep Dad well em- 
ployed to keep up with the changing 


methods and up-to-date farming, — 


This is important and must be done, 

6. If there is more than one son 
that cares to enter into the agree- 
ment, it may be necessary to divide 
the farm, but another farm should 
be bought if possible. Work can be 
exchanged and some machinery 
owned together, but not all. 

7. Discourage the son’s buying a 
farm of his own if possible. (I can see 
room for criticism here, but the point 
is that it will likely end your father- 
son agreement.) If more land is need- 
ed, buy more and run it in the part- 
nership. If not bought and run this 
way, the original farm will decrease 
in fertility and value. The land must 
increase in fertility and income for 
it. now has two families to support. 
If the son has some maney, help him 
to invest it in good securities and 
wait and buy the home farm. 

8. The girls on the farm should 
have their own projects and receive 
all proceeds from them. They should 
have an education that will fit them 
for the life they expect to live. 

9. The outstanding thing about 
these agreements is the longer it is 
kept in the family, the better the farm 
is cared for. We must have young 
blood and ambition to keep a farm 
moving ahead. 


My Best Buy 


(September Prize Letters) 


WELL fertilized pasture is pay- 
ing me good profits through 
dairy cows. Last fall I fertilized a 
5-acre pasture and seeded it with 
oats, white Dutch, and crimson clo- 
ver. I have had six cows grazing on 
it since Dec. 10, and I am selling 
more milk now than ever before. One 
cow is giving 5 gallons per day. 
D. P. Hunt, 
Oktibbeha County, Miss. 


An easy-flow spreader was my 
best buy last year. It is a great time- 
saver in the fall when time is so short. 
It not only spreads hard and lumpy 
soda fertilizer and slag but also plants 
oats and all seed that are planted in 
the fall. Planting is done in days now 


’ whereas it used to take my wife and 


W. B. Delancy, 
Simpson County, Miss. 


me weeks. 


Oat, rye, and crimson clover 
seed and 900 pounds of fertilizer to 
plant an acre of pasture were my 
most satisfying buys last year. My 
small stock have fed on it ever since 
last November and are still on it, 
thus saving me much money I would 
otherwise have had to spend on dry 
feed to carry the stock through win- 
ter months. Josan Geia, 

Gwinnett County, Ga. 


My best buy last year was 4 tons 
A.A.A. limestone, which was applied 


to land seeded in crimson clover, 
vetch, dats, and lespedeza. The net 
profit received in hay alone was very 
high. The improvement to the soil 
I feel sure will be seen in future 


crops. Howard Crater, 
Union County, N. C. 
Paint has been my best purchase 


in 1950—and practically every pre- 
ceding year. Nothing adds more to 
my morale than a freshly painted 
room or “done over” furniture. Our 
son Mark when small got mad and 
said, “Some day I hope you have to 
live in a house without any paint” 
I laughed then, but what could be 
worse than living in a place without 
color? Mrs. Ben C. Dickinson, 

Crisp County, Ga. 
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Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture — 
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These three chicks are the same age and were fed the same ration, except that 








ones on right and left received a tiny amount of. penicillin and vitamin B-12. 


By Dr. J. R. Couch 


Poultry Husbandry Department 
Texas A. & M. College 


REAT things are happening in 

the poultry-feeding business. 
Most of it started back in 1948 when 
research workers at Merck and Com- 
pany in Rahway, N. J., reported the 
jsolation of vitamin B-12. 

On the face of the situation,. the 
isolation of a vitamin doesn’t look too 
exciting to most people. But vita- 
mins and proteins go together to 
make growth. And when you realize 
that you have to have a rather defi- 
nite percentage of protein, from 15 to 
20 per cent, depending on the type 
of ration, in all poultry feeds, the 
problem of supplying that protein 
gets large. Add to this the fact that 
vegetable proteins, such as soybean 
meal, do not give nearly as good re- 
sults as the animal proteins, such as 
meat and bone scraps and fishmeal, 
and you have a real problem. 


We have known since 1900 that 
animal protein concentrates con- 
tained some special factor which 
would cause chicks to grow better. 
Evidence now indicates that vitamin 
B-12 was the “special” vitamin in 
animal protein that caused chicks to 
grow better. Soon after the isolation 
of B-12, animal protein factor (APF) 
concentrates were produced by fer- 
mentation processes as by-products 
in the manufacture of aureomycin, 
streptomycin, terramycin, and other 
wonder antibiotics. 

Extensive experiments have been 
carried out by the Poultry Depart- 
ment at Texas A. and M., College 
Station, and at Substation 21, Gon- 
tales, Tex., on the value of vitamin 
B-12, APF (animal protein factor), 
and antibiotics in corn-soybean oil 
meal rations. Around 20,000 broilers 
and over 2,000 turkey poults were 
used in these tests. Here briefly is 
what we found: 


When an APF concentrate was 


_added to the corn-soybean oil meal 


tation, the broilers weighed 35 to 40 
per cent more than those not fed the 
APF containing vitamin B-12. Other 
chicks fed fishmeal and fish solubles 
weighed about the same as those fed 
com-soybean oil meal and APF. A 
t increase in weight was pro- 
duced by feeding an APF concen- 
Wate containing both aureomycin 
vitamin B-12 with the corn-soy- 
oil meal ration. (A 3-pound 
at 10 weeks of age used only 

9 pounds feed.) 

As a matter of fact, the APF, 
Which contained aureomycin and 
B-l2, produced birds that weighed 

ut & pound more than did those 





Dr. Couch, pioneer in antibiotic feed- 
ing research, holds two turkeys of 
same age. Turkey on left had rations 
containing aureomycin, vitamin B-12; 


one on right had only B-12 in feed. 


fed fishmeal and fish solubles in field 
tests at Gonzales. These chicks were 
kept on sand litter. This finding is 
particularly important to broiler rais- 
ers, because a large percentage of our 
broilers are raised in houses with lit- 
ter of some type. 

Since these experiments were com- 
pleted, pure penicillin has been test- 


ed as a supplement to the corn-soy- ~ 


bean oil meal ration. Best results in 
the laboratory tests where chicks 
were kept in battery brooders were 
obtained when the antibiotic was fed 
with B-12. These results were equal 
to feeding a fishmeal-fish soluble-corn 
ration. 


Recently, penicillin has: been 
used in turkey-feeding tests. An in- 
crease in the weight of eight-weeks- 
old turkeys of from % to % pound was 
noted when penicillin and vitamin 
B-12 were added to an all-vegetable 
protein (corn-soybean oil meal) ra- 
tion. The weights of the birds fed 
penicillin were greater than other tur- 
keys fed fishmeal and fish solubles. 

Terramycin, streptomycin, and 
aureomycin were also found to pro- 
mote the growth of turkey poults 
when added to the all-vegetable pro- 
tein (corn-soybean oil meal) ration. 
This was especially true when fed 
with vitamin B-12. The feeding of 
B-12 to turkeys without an antibiotic 
failed to have any effect on growth. 


These findings mean that feed 
manufacturers are keeping up with 
the times. In many instances the 
commercial mixed feeds found on the 
market already have APF coricen- 
trates which are sources of B-12 and 
antibiotics. Ask your feed dealer if 
his product has these materials. 

Editor’s Note.—For detailed results of 
above tests, write Texas Agricultural Ex- 

riment Station, College Station, Tex., 
or Progress Report 1251. 
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Lee 


at STATE and f}5.4 


COUNTY FAIRS 
and EVERYWHERE 


More Men and Boys Wear 
Work Clothes Bearing a Lee 
Label Than Any Other Brand! 


For longer wear... greater comfort... better fit and 
appearance... buy L@@ Work Clothes at leading 
stores coast-to-coast. 





THERE'S A L@@ ror EVERY JOB 


Overalls e Overall Jackets @ Union-Alls 
Matched Shirts and Pants ¢ Dungarees 
Riders (Cowboy Pants and Jackets) 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY, Inc. 


Kansas City, Me. + San Francisco, Calif. 
Trenton, N. J. © Seuth Bend, ind. + Minneapolis, Minn. 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF UNION-MADE WOF 
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Ir’s all the same to Exterior Douglas fir ply- 
wood. This versatile modern real wood panel 
material builds both! More than 100,000 rail- 
road cars have been built with plywood. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of boats, too. Exterior ply- 
wood has a durable, completely waterproof bond. 
It lasts—is rugged, split-proof, puncture-proof. 
Yet it’s easy to work with ordinary carpentry 
tools, saves you time, labor,money. Useit to build 
silos, brooder houses, barns, grain bins. Farm 
homes, too. See your retail lumber dealer now! 















































Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. @ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. @ A ‘Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work. and vocational training for every child. 
@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 
at home as the business policy of every farmer. @ ‘Equality for Agriculture’’ in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. @ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. @ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 





















New Riding 
BUZZ MASTER ie 


ASAE NR To 


KILL RATS 


with 


CYANOGAS 


producing der...not a bait. Dusted 
A gg toms mit RATS DIE INSTANTLY. 
EASY TO USE—Complete directions in each can. 


AtDrow | i... . 98¢ 
MG. Sits. .. $3.75 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30-E Rockefeller Plazo ° New York 20, N. Y. 














OTTAWA MFG.CO., 1-022 Wainut St., Ottawa, Kans. 














Farming Methods 


Farm practices in Egypt today are virtually what they 
were in the time of Moses and the Pharaohs. Let’s take 
a trip over the country with Mr. Yohe to see what that 


Pigeon roosts in Egypt symbolize a prosperous farmer. The pigeons are kept 


really means. Next month we shall visit Italy with him. 










for their valuable manure which is either sold or used by the farmer himself. 


By Ralph Yohe 


HE road to Cairo runs across sev- 

eral miles of barren salt marshes 
and then heads up a large irrigation 
ditch, past small Egyptian towns to- 
_ward the flat fertile valley surround- 
ing the banks of the Nile. The fer- 
tile, irrigated land, green with heavy 
crops of vegetables, broad beans, and 
Egyptian clover, may stretch for sev- 
eral miles on either side of the ditch. 
Narrow in other places, great dunes 
of wind-swept sand pile up to the 
very edge of the life line of water; a 
thousands-of-years-old battle between 
man and the shifting desert. Here 
and there groups of swaying palms 
tower over dirty mud villages. The 
Egyptian peasant farmer, the “fellah,” 
spends his life in these villages, sur- 
rounded by unbelievable poverty, 
filth and disease. 


All life in Egypt flows with the 
irrigation ditch. On the 9,000,000 
acres of irrigated land along the Nile, 
% of the people of Egypt are peasant 
farmers in one of the most densely 
populated farming regions of the 
world. Between 1,000 and 1,500 peo- 
ple live on every square mile of land 
and raise with garden-like care three 
crops a year of grain, cotton, and 
vegetables. In the food markets of 
Cairo, I saw some of the largest leeks 
I have ever seen. The Egyptian 
farmer raises a variety of vegetables, 
grains, and dry beans and peas. Large 
quantities of onions are exported to 
Europe. 

Once each year heavy rains in the 
heart of Africa pile up floods that 
move down the Nile overrunning the 
level fields during August and Sep- 
tember, leaving behind a rich layer 





of black, new soil and enough mois- 
ture for the “Nile” crop. 


In the heart of Egypt, near Lux- 
or, the ancient capital of Thebes, I 
visited some of the farm villages. 
Here, as all along the Nile, workmen, 
for a few cents a day, lifted water up 
the 20-foot banks by poles and buck- 
ets. It took three workmen at differ- 
ent levels to finally get the water to 
the top of the bank. Five-gallon oil 
cans substituted for the ancient 
leather buckets, only improvement in 
the system since days of the Pharaohs. 

In nearby fields, donkeys, camels, 
and water buffalo pulled wooden 
plows on plots of land owned by the 
better-than-average farmers. The 
poorer farmers dug up their plots 
with giant-sized hoes. Farming meth- 
ods in Egypt are the same as those 
painted on the tombs of the kings 
over 3,000 years ago. 

Said the people in nearly every 
village, “We need more land.” And 
with a population increase of 1 to 2 
per cent yearly, land is one of Egypt's 
biggest agricultural problems. 


With few tractors or modern 
farm equipment, yields are among 
the highest in the world. But the 
amount produced per man is pitifully 
small and explains in part the extreme 
poverty of the “fellah.” More modem 
equipment would merely disrupt 
further the agricultural economy of : 
country already faced with too manly 
farm workers on too few acres. 
far greater need at present is projects ” 
to increase the amount of irrig 
land and new industries to a 
some of the surplus farm workers 
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The government plans to build dams 
in upper Egypt to increase the supply 
of water for irrigation. Another plan 
calls for increasing for the fourth 
time the height of the famous Aswan 
dam. In the delta, about 70,000 acres 


‘are reclaimed yearly from the salt 


marshes. But these programs will 
only partially solve the need for more 
farmland. 


The typical farmer lives with his 
family in one or two rooms of a mud 
hut in a farm village. He rents a small 
plot of land from a wealthy land- 
owner for $150 to $300 a year. 
Three-fourths of the Egyptian peas- 
ant farmers rent their land, and % of 
those who own land have less than 
an acre. In either event, he, his wife, 
and his children will earn from $50 
to $150 a year. 

The richer farmer in the village 
who owns a few acres may have a 
homely buffalo cow, a small donkey, 
and a few variegated chickens. But 
his wife sells the milk, meat, and 
eggs. The family will eat cornbread, 
dry beans or peas, and a few vege- 
tables and fruit. In Egypt such 
things as milk, eggs, and meat are 
luxuries rarely eaten by the peasant 
farmer who produces them. 


In nearly every village I saw at 
least one large pigeon roost. I sup- 
posed the pigeons were kept to fur- 
nish meat, but the villagers told me 


_ they really kept the pigeons for the 


manure they produced. To the Egyp- 
tian farmer, manure represents a real 
value. Along roadsides, I saw women 
and children collecting camel dung 
to sell for fertilizer. 

Among Egyptian crops, cotton is 
king. From Egyptian ports each year, 
over % million tons (2,000,000 bales) 
of long-fiber, high quality cotton goes 


to textile mills in Great Britain, 


France, Germany, and Italy in com- 
petition with American cotton. It is 
Egypt's most important export. 


With rice more profitable than 
wheat, many acres that farmers for- 
merly planted in wheat are now 
planted to rice. As a result, today 
Egypt exports rice and must import 
much of its wheat. Corn is another 
important crop. Its grain is fed to 
livestock or eaten as cornmeal by the 
peasants. The peasants strip off the 
leaves to feed their livestock and use 
the stalks for everything from roofs 
for the huts to temporary enclosures. 


3.000 Years Old 


I saw very little livestock in Egypt 
except work animals. High cost of 
land makes livestock production too 
expensive for most farmers. Wom- 
en and children pull clover and 
broad beans and carry them in huge 
bundles on their heads into the vil- 
lage, either to feed their own work 
animals or sell in the market streets. 
Occasionally the water buffalo, don- 
keys, and camels are staked out in the 
clover fields or herded by small chil- 
dren. To keep up soil fertility and 
furnish forage, farmers grow large 
crops of Egyptian clover. 


In sharp contrast to the primitive 
methods of the Egyptian farmer, 
stands the up-to-date government's 
research program and modern experi- 
ment stations. Outstanding varieties 
of cotton, sorghums, rice, wheat, and 
other crops, and better methods of 
tending crops have been developed. 
Superior strains of water buffalo have 
been bred for Egyptian conditions. 


Less up to date is the Egyptian 
extension service. Burdened down 
with inspection and regulatory duties, 
the extension man in that country is 
more often a policeman than a help- 
ful county agent. 


Two agricultural colleges are 
staffed by well trained people. But 
vocational agriculture training as we 
know it does not exist. Most of the 
village children never even attend 
elementary school. 


In an attempt to improve the lot 
of the “fellah,” the government has 
established health centers in about 
125 villages, and plans to have them 
in 1,000 more. Primarily concerned 
with sanitary measures, the centers 
also have elementary schools for vil- 
lage children. Adults are taught sim- 
ple hygiene and the value of im- 
proved varieties of crops and better 
methods of farming and irrigation. 
In one village I‘saw looms and knit- 
ting factories established by the cen- 
ter. Here workmen made 15 piastres 
a day—about 45 cents. Small by our 
standards, but considerably more 
than they would make as field hands. 


Under government sponsorship, 
some cooperatives have been formed 
in Egypt, but as yet they affect only 
a small though important number of 

peasants. 





All farming in Egypt moves along the life line of water, the irrigation ditch. 
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A LITTLE SOMETHING 


EXTRA 


CORALOX is AC’s patented spark plug 
Insulator. It gives you that “‘something extra’”’ 
which is always vital to outstanding per- 
formance. 














CORALOX gives you many extras. It has 4 
times greater heat conductivity—10 times 
greater electrical resistance at high temper- 
atures—is 3 times stronger—than the best 
ceramic insulator material in use before 
CORALOX. 


What do these extras mean in terms of service 
to you? Easier starting—better idling—no 
misfiring under heavy loads—no failure due 
to heat shock—little or no accumulation of 
combustion deposits. 











For better year-round performance in your 
car, truck or tractor, use AC Spark Plugs 
with patented CORALOX Insulator. 


PATENTED 


aglali): 


Co] INSULATOR 





AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION ¢ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION ¢ [FLINT 2, MICHIGAN 
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*ABOVE: Comparative yield from 
two 250-foot rows—nubbins on 
left did not have benefit of inocu- 
lated cover crop. 
The bigger yields of clovers, al- 
falfa, soybeans and lespedeza you 
get from inoculation is not your 
only benefit. Inoculation with 
NITRAGIN helps these and other 
but it helps boost yields of 
crops, get The Geor- 
gia farmer pictured above reaped 
56.3 extra bushels of higher qual- 
ity corn from a test acre that fol- 
lowed an inoculated legume cover 
crop. The pile on the right easily 
<< the extra benefits of inocu- 
ting me crops, whether 
they are eaedtioe hay, seed, or soil- 
building. For best results with 
always use NITRAGIN 
. the inoculant in the orange- 
can, 


*Name of farmer on request 





MEN! WHY BUY YOUR NEXT SUIT? 


GET ITAS A BONUS 











“Highline” 
ELECTRICITY 


rem. ae ce with a pane A ble Onan 
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“Windgall? Use 

ABSORBINE”’ 
says Gustave Restuey of Mien, aay, 

“I've been a farmer * 


for 40 years and 
oll that time I've 








helps 

Ing to relieve lameness - to windgall, sore 
shoulder, fresh bog spavin and similar con- 
gestive troubles. Not a “cure-all,” Absorbine 
ls a time-proved help ... used by many 
leading veterinarians, too, for helping to 
relieve puffs, strains and bruises. 

A stand-by for 50 years, Absorbine will 
not blister or remove hair. Only $2.50 for 
@ long-lasting bottle at all druggists. 








W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
IMBSTONE 
; 16 in. Wide: 

oe 





Letrenng Wee Sede 
teed Write for FREE. Conlee 





HERN ART STONE CO. 
J Piedmont Rd. Atlanta. Ga. 








hen answering advertisements be sure to say 4 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer. 


A Bee’s Biggest Job 


Is Pollination of Crops, Not Honey Gathering 


By Alexander Nunn 
Managing Editor 


EES, we used to think, , 

were kept to make | 
honey. More and more to- 
day, we think of them as 
pollinators of crops. 


In Autauga County, 
Ala., last spring, farmers 
paid up to $5 to $10 per 
colony to beemen to move 
their hives into reseeding 
crimson clover fields. In 
another clover section, 
growers wanted more bees 
but weren’t willing to pay 
$5 per colony. 

In Kaufman County, Tex., known 
as “The Vetch Capital of the World,” 
about 10,000 colonies of bees were 
moved. in last spring for pollination 
purposes, A. H. Alex of Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station has re- 
ported. Vetch growers paid up to 
$2.50 per colony for pollination serv- 
ice. In a Georgia county last spring, 
17 growers of crimson clover and 
Ladino clover teamed up to “hire” 
111 colonies to pollinate their crim- 
son and Ladino clovers. 


Seed Yields Going Down 


An agricultural worker in a rich 
Tennessee Valley farm section mak- 
ing rapid progress in legumes, grass, 
and livestock remarked, “We're get- 
ting just about a fourth the white 
Dutch clover seed yields that we did 
a few years ago. I believe the trouble 
is lack of bees. When we first be- 
gan improving pastures we had so 
little clover-there were plenty of bees 
to go around. Now we've got so 
much clover there aren’t near enough 
bees.” Producers of white Dutch 
clover seed in Louisiana keep up to 
two colonies an acre to properly pol- 
linate their fields. 

North Carolina’s extension bee- 
keeping specialist, William A. Steph- 
en, recently reported that R. N. Bar- 
ber of Haywood County was saved 
at least $1,000 in 1949 by learning 
how to manipulate his bees for over- 
wintering to have them for orchard 
pollination in spring. 

In early summer an Indiana farm- 
er came to our section in his heli- 
copter looking for bumblebees. His 
yields of red clover, he said, had 
dropped from 2% bushels of seed an 
acre to 1 bushel. He was willing to 
pay handsomely for bumblebee nests. 
With red clover, honeybees do not 
“trip” the’ blossoms and insure pol- 
lination as well as do bumblebees. 


Experiments Tell the Story 


Some doubting Thomases are like- 
ly to ask, “Is all this excitement justi- 
fied over bees to pollinate crops?” 
For answers to that question, num- 
erous test results can be studied. Mis- 
sissippis State Entomologist Clay 
Lyle several years ago made exten- 
sive studies with white clover on 
Hopson plantation in the Delta. With 





250 acres in clover, 100 
colonies of bees were 
placed centrally in the 
fields. Now look at results: 

Clover in screened cages— 
No 3 
Clover near colonies—176- 
185 seeds per head. 

Clover a mile from bees— 
24 seeds per head. 


The year before bees 
were moved in, the planta- 
tion had averaged 50 
pounds of white Dutch 
clover seed an acre; the 
year of the tests, fields near bees av- 
eraged over 200 pounds an acre. Dr, 
Lyle said that in his opinion, all of 
the increase was not due to the bees, 
but most of it was. 


Dr. F. L. Thomas, state entomolo- 
gist in Texas, gives these figures for 
vetch from field studies by Mr. Alex 
of the experiment station: 

With no bees within several miles, 
194 pounds of seed an acre. 


Less than a colony of bees an acre, 
274 pounds seed. 


One and one-third to five colonies an 
acre, 361 pounds seed an acre. 


Dr. James I. Hambleton, in charge 


of USDA’s Beekeeping Division in - 


the Research Administration, says of 
recent work on alfalfa, “In one case 
in California where some 700 colo- 
nies were placed in a 132-acre field, 
clean seed averaged 890 pounds per 
acre. This was against the state aver- 
age of 275 pounds. Bees can do the 


*work and they are the only insects 


we have that will do it.” 


Peor Place To Take Chances 


Summing up the case for pollina- 
tion of crops by honeybees, we can- 
not do better than to quote Dr. Ham- 
bleton further. He says: “When a 
farmer decides to put in 100 acres of 
red or crimson clover, he makes a 
special effort to prepare a good seed- 
bed, inoculate the seed if necessary, 
and apply fertilizer or lime, but he 
usually leaves entirely to chance the 
all-important job of pollination. 


“It is not to be wondered at, after 
all these years of innocently but sys- 
tematically destroying our native pol 
linators, that the per acre production 
of many insect-pollinated crops is 
steadily diminishing. 

“If we are to get the greatest bene- 
fit in production of seed crops, it will 
be necessary to plan and provide for 
pollination as we now apply other 
cultural practices. There are no pres 
ent means for increasing the popula- 
tion of our native pollinators. The 
only insect whose population can be 
controlled is the honeybee.” 

Editor's Note.—Two articles to follow 
in later issues will deal with the ques; 
tions, “How many colonies per — 
and “What are the fairest and most 


workable plans for both beekeeper and 
seed grower in pollination service?” 
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New Lawn Grasses 


Here’s the story on three new lawn grasses that are com- 
peting with Bermuda for favor in the Lower and Middle 
South. Consider them. They do well in shade, green out 
earlier, and, in some cases, stay greener in hot weather. 





OR the middle and lower South 

Bermuda has long been the 
standby for lawns. Many do not like 
it because it will not grow. well in 
shade. It must also have frequent 
mowings to make’a smooth lawn. 

In recent years three other lawn 
grasses have come into the picture. 
They have some advantages over 
Bermuda, and-also some disadvan- 
tages. They are: Centipede grass, 
Zoysia grass, and St. Augustine grass. 

Because seed of these three are not 
generally available they are usually 
propagated by sod or sprigs. St. 
Augustine grass is rather susceptible 
to low temperatures and should not 
be used where winter temperatures 
drop below zero. In other words 
don’t use it in the upper South. It 
has withstood 2 degrees above zero 
in mid-South, 

Centipede grass is somewhat more 
winter-hardy than St. Augustine, but 
even this grass probably should not 
be depended upon except in middle 
and lower South, certainly not where 
the temperature drops much below 
zero. Zoysia grass possesses about 
the same resistance to cold as Centi- 
pede grass, Neither of these grasses 
need nearly so frequent mowing as 
does Bermuda. 


\ St. Augustine 


St. Augustine 
grass has broad 
leaves, and is usu- 
ally dark green in 
color if well wa- 
tered. Otherwise it 
may be of a some- 
what light green 
color. When well 
watered and fertil- 
ized it remains vig- 
orous and dark 
green in late sum- 
mer, much more so 
than Bermuda. It 
produces a ‘dense 
sod, and will gen- 
erally crowd out 
most weeds and 
grasses. It does best 
on a moist sandy soil, but will grow 
reasonably well on soils too dry for 
carpetgrass. This grass likes partial 
shade best, but it will do fairly well 
in deep shade, certainly much better 
than Bermuda. It lasts longer than 
Bermuda in fall and, if not killed 
back too much, greens up earlier in 
Spring than Bermuda. Where wa- 
tered it holds a green color much 
better than Bermuda during the hot 
July and August weather. It has one 
Serious disease called brown or dol- 
lar spot where the lawn contains lots 
of organic matter and too frequent 
Waterings are given. There are 

ical treatments for controlling 
this trouble. 

C. B. Killinger of the Florida Ex- 
_ Petiment Station advises this meth- 





ae es 
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a 


od to start a Centipede lawn. (It is 
equally as good in starting a St. 
Augustine sod.) 


Centipede | 


The soil. should be worked into a 
fine seedbed and about 20 pounds of 
a complete fertilizer (5-7-5 or similar) 
per 1,000 square feet raked into the 
surface 1 to 2 inches and thoroughly 
watered. Several days later the Cen- 
tipede sprigs should be set usually in 





rows about 1 foot apart and the 
sprigs 1 foot in the row. Closer sprig- 
ging will make a lawn quicker. Keep 
well watered after sprigging and 
mow about 2 inches high to make the 
grass spread and run faster. It is best 
to leave clippings on the lawn when 
the grass is mowed. Then about the 
only fertilizer needed is some form of 
nitrogen. One or 2 pounds of muri- 
ate or sulphate of potash and 4 or 
5 pounds of superphosphate per 
1,000 square feet of lawn applied 
once each year should take care of 
the requirements of the grass, but the 
nitrogen must be applied more often. 


Centipede grass is a creeping 
plant. It produces a dense sod, has a 
medium-width leaf of a light green 
color. Most other grasses and weeds 
will be crowded out by it. It will 
stand more shade than Bermuda, but 
will not grow well in dense shade. 
Centipede grass starts to grow earlier 
in the spring than Bermuda, and is 
about equally susceptible to frost in 
fall as Bermuda. 


Zeysia 


Zoysia is probably as good as ei- 
ther St. Augustine or Centipede grass, 
but it is rather slow in producing a 





~ 


good sod. Usually with the best 
treatment a couple of years will be re- 
quired to form a good sod. It will 
probably grow well in more dense 
shade than any other lawn grass. It 
grows only 3 or 4 inches high, and, 


therefore, does not require frequent _ 


mowings. 

For more detailed information 
about these lawn grasses write to 
your State Experiment Station for a 


bulletin on them. 
4 
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Are you seeding grazing crops this fall? . . . Are 
you top-dressing growing pastures? .. . Do you 
grow grasses, legumes, small grains, or mixtures 
of these grazing crops? 


Whatever your pasture program may be, your V-C Agent can 
supply you with V-C Fertilizers containing the right balance of 
V-C’s better plant foods needed to greatly increase your yields of 
succulent, green, nutritious forage. 

V-C Fertilizers help grazing crops to make quick, vigorous growth, 
rich in proteins, minerals, vitamins and other nutrients. Grazing 
this high-quality, appetizing, green forage, dairy cows increase 
milk production and meat animals rapidly put on valuable weight. 

When you use enough V-C Fertilizers, you not only produce 
more and better grazing. You also extend your grazing season early 
and late—thus getting many extra grazing days. By producing 
low-cost, high-quality, green feed, which animals can harvest, 
V-C Fertilizers save labor and reduce expensive barn feeding. 

See your V-C Agent! Tell him you want the right V-C Fertilizers 
for your grazing crops. Better grazing begins with V-C Fertilizers! 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Richmond, Va. - Norfolk, Va. - Greensboro, N.C. - Wilmington, N.C. 
Columbia, S.C. - Atlanta, Ga. - Savanhah, Ga. + Montgomery, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala.- Jackson, Miss. - Memphis, Tenn. - Shreveport, La. 
Ortando, Fila. « Baltimore, Md. + Carteret, W. J. + E. St. Louis, iil. 
Cincinnati, 0. + Dubuque, la. 
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Simplicity 
30” SICKLE BAR AND 
UTILITY TRACTOR 


Attach Sickle Bar 
to Tractor in 

56 seconds 
Without Tools!/ 






















Wew 3 h.p. Model ““M” Garden Tractor 
4 speed drive. Fully enclosed 
gears. Patented ‘‘Quick-Hitch."’ 
One piece steel frame. Briggs 

& Stratton Model 9 engine. 
$219.50* implements extra 
New 2 bh. p. Model “L” 
Garden Tractor < 
Twin to the ‘‘M’’—de- 
signed for lighter work. 
$149,50* implements extra 


*Prices F. O. B. 
Port Washington, Wis, 





30 in. wide cutter bar cuts cleanly 
along fences, around trees, in 

corners and open fields, Clears swath 
at both ends. Succeeding cuts can 

be made in either direction. 

Engine driven, with independent 


clutch. Sickle Bar attachment sane 


Spare yourself! Let a Simplicity do 
the hard work! With a Simplicity 
tractor and implements, it's fun for 
anyone in the family to do scores 
of chores — like mowing the lawn, 
cultivating, clearing brush land, etc. 
Here’s safe, versatile power at 

a price you can afford. 

Write for illustrated folder and 

name of nearest Simplicity dealer. 


Simplicity Manufacturing Co., 1007 Spring St. 
Port Washington, Wis., U. S. A. 


AMERICA’S BIGGEST 
GARDEN TRACTOR VALUE 








You, too, can keep your dog feeling like a million! It’s 


easy, with dependable, quick-acting Sergeant’s Dog Care Products. 
There’s one for nearly every need—fleas, itching, worms, ticks, ear 
trouble, poor condition. Plus new Sergeant’s SKIP-BATH that 
cleans your dog without bathing—keeps him free of odors, fleas, 
ticks up to a week! All approved by consulting veter- 


inarians. Trusted for 75 years. FREE: Hundreds of 
answers on dog feeding, care, training in Sergeant’s 
Dog. Book. At drug or pet store—or write Sergeant’s, 
Dept: I-22, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 








These Were Our hadtivers 


Save This Less 
“How much damage is done when 
ginning cotton that is green or moist?” 
If such cotton is ginned without 
drying it out, damage often runs all 
the way from $5 to $20 per bale. Dry 
it out before taking to the gin, or have 
this done at the gin with a cotton 


drier. 
When Cut Fence Posts 
“How long beforehand should I cut 
fence posts to be treated?” 


Cut two to three months before 
treating. Peel and season them. 


Kill Weevils In Corncribs 

“What is the best method of clean- 
ing up a weevil infested corncrib be- 
fore putting in new corn?” 

Dr. Charles Lincoln, Arkansas Ex- 
tension Service, says: 






usually be destroyed. Plant seed as 
soon as possible after inoculation ma- 
terial is applied. 


Keeping Up Seed 

“I bought new breeder's stock of 
oats seed four years ago. I clean and 
grade my seed each year for the fol- 
lowing year. I plant only the best 
plump seed. Will these gradually de- 
generate as to yielding qualities?” 

Yes, under average conditions, this 
seed will degenerate somewhat. It is 
usually considered desirable to start 
with new seed from the breeder at 
last every three or four years for max- 
imum yields. 


Ky. 31 Feseue Tips 


“When, and how much Ky. 31 
Fescue seed should I plant per acre? 
How tall does it grow? 





1. Feed all old corn 
or fumigate it with 
carbon disulphide. 

2. Sweep out crib, 
being sure to get all 
corn out of corners 
and cracks. 

38. Mop or spray 
crib to kill weevils in 
cracks in floor or walls. 

4. For mopping, 
mix a 12-ounce can of 
lye in three gallons 
hot water. 


babies? 


Remember When— 


A sports roadster was 
called a “runabout”? 
Everybody “teaed” their 


A wake was held at home 
for the dead and neighbors 
helped “sit up” with sick? 
* Children’s pleasure was 
still “homemade” —not 
mechanized? 

Mrs. C. S. Nix, 
Calhoun County, Miss. 


If I mix with Ladino 
or white clover, what 
amount of these seed 
should I sow? Do cat- 
tle like it? Is it hard to 
get rid of, like Ber- 
muda grass?” 

Early fall is best 
time to sow, but many 
have succeeded with 
early spring plantings. 
Use 8 to 10 pounds 
per acre with 1 to 2 
pounds Ladino or 





5. For spraying, 
use 2% pounds wettable DDT powder 
in three gallons of water. 


Prevent Alfalfa Yellews 


“How much boron should I apply 
to my alfalfa to prevent yellowing of 
the leaves?” 

Do not use any boron. Use borax, 
which contains only 11 to 12 per cent 
of the element boron. Apply 20 to 30 
pounds per acre of borax at planting 
time, or as a topdressing in late 
winter. 


Cause of Fig Shedding 


“My fig trees are about six years old 
and have never matured any fruit. 
They set a few fruits in the spring, 
but soon the leaves turn brown and 
leaves and fruit fall off. What can 
I do to prevent this trouble?” 


(Answered by Erdmon West, Florida 
Expefiment Station.) 

The symptoms suggest that the 
foliage has been attacked by one of 
the anthracnose fungi. In any case it 
would be well to spray these plants 
thoroughly with a good copper con- 
taining fungicide equivalent to 3-3-50 
bordeaux mixture. If the trees are not 
bearing fruit this year, I would sug- 
gest that you spray once a month 
throughout the growing season. All 
fallen fig leaves should be removed 
from around the plants. If you spray 
next spring, do not make an applica- 
tion after the largest figs have reached 
half their normal size. 


Sunlight and Inoculation 
“Does sunlight injure inoculation 
material?” 
If exposed to sunlight for any time, 
bacteria im inoculation material will 


white clover. It is not 
difficult to kill it out if you want to, 
Yes, all kinds of livestock like it after 
getting used to it. It grows and stays 
somewhat green during winter. It 
grows 1 to 2 feet tall. When grazed 
it forms a sod similar to other grasses. 
Good soil is best but it does fairly well 
on poor and wet soils. 


Light for More Eggs 

“Does it pay to keep laying hens in 
a lighted house during the fall and 
winter?” 

Usually it does. One experiment 
station found that hens kept under 
all-night lights from Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 
laid 17 more eggs each than those not 
under lights. 


Hogging-Down Corn 


“What is the best way to hog- 
down corn?” 


The Virginia Extension Service 
suggests the following procedure: 

1. Usually it is best to fence off 
enough to last pigs two to four weeks. 
One acre of corn yielding 40 bushels 
will carry 18 pigs averaging 75 to 100 
pounds in weight nearly three weeks. 
The same number of pigs averaging 
140 to 180 pounds will harvest the 
acre in about two weeks. 

2. If corn is immature, adjust pigs 
to it gradually. 

3. If possible, give pigs access to 
green pasture while on corn. 

4. Supply ground limestone and 
salt to pigs while in the cornfield. 

5. Supply a high protein supple- 
ment to pigs. 

6. Keep water before pigs all the 
time. 

7. Brood sows and young pigs may 
be used to clean up fields. 
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Treat Those 


Navel Cords 


By Ww. T. Oglesby, D.V.M., Veterinary Editor 


Valuable newborns stand 
chance of infection 
through their navels. Dis- 
ease may enter without 
sore navel. Dr. Oglesby 
gives treatment. 


¢*y AM told that some in- 

fections in newborn ani- 
mals come from the navel 
cord. If this is true, how can 
they be prevented?” 

Yes, it is quite easy for in- 
fections to get into the new- 
born animal through the 
navel cord, particularly if the 





little fellows are born in dirty, These calves are too valuable to risk with 


dusty paddocks or pens. You navel 
see, the navel cord is the tube 

through which animals get their oxy- 
gen and food and give off carbon 
dioxide and other wastes while grow- 
ing in the womb. 

The cord is made up of several 
very important structures. All of 
them lead directly into the body of 
the young. Two of these structures 
carry blood from the womb of the 
mother to the growing fetus, so there 
is a direct line of connection into the 
blood stream of the little unborn. 
This simply means that if the stump 
of the cord gets into the dirt and 
other filth after birth, bacteria may 
get into one of these little tubes and 
have an almost direct route into the 
blood stream. 


The local sore that develops is 
called “navel ill” in most parts of our 
country. These sores are very difficult 
to treat. When they develop in ani- 
mals born during warm seasons of the 
year, they very often become infect- 
ed with screwworms. Local. sores 
properly treated often respond quite 
satisfactorily. 

More serious results come when 
the infection that has got to the blood 
stream of the newborn spreads to 
other parts of the body. There are 
several types of disease conditions 
which can be traced by a veteri- 
narian to navel infection, but the one 
most commonly called to the atten- 
tion of the farmer is “joint ill,” or 
‘joint evil,” so called because many 
of the joints swell and become very 
painful. Not uncommonly, abscesses 
are known to form. 


Treatment of these kinds of navel 
infections is not very satisfactory, 











“Mama! No more of that hard 
hurning! 1 bought a dasher.” 


infection: Iodine is simple, effective. 


and even if the animal is cured, it 
may be left permanently lame, or at 
least with enlarged joints. This sure- 
ly isn’t good, especially in colts. 

There is a very serious feature 
about navel ill. The “joint ill” type 
in pigs and lambs, and quite often in 
calves, will show up in large num- 
bers with no sore at the navel ever 
being called to your attention. The 
point is that joint ill, which is very 
serious, can develop without any sore. 

This means, then, that the job for 
the owner is to prevent navel infec- 
tion of any kind. The starting point 
is to make every effort for the animal 
to have her young, whether it be a 
foal or a litter of pigs, in a clean 
place. It is hard to beat a green pas- 
ture. But many times it is necessary 
for the mothers to be under shelter. 
If inside, then provide clean stalls 
well covered with clean bedding. 
This is necessary because usually the 
little fellows are born during the 
night when you are not there to give 
immediate attention. 


With very valuable stock it may 
be worth your time and effort to stay 
close to them and clean the dam well 
with a mild solution of disinfectant. 
The first thing to think about is a 
good clean bedding place for the 
mother to have her young. Then the 
job is to treat the stump of the cord 
as soon as you can. If you get there 
soon after birth, dip the stump of the 
cord in tincture of iodine. Have a 
bottle of this on hand (keep it well 
stoppered or it will get too strong) 
and dip the cord in the bottle. This 
will do a good job of killing the bac- 
teria that it contacts. It will also 
make the open blood vessels in the 
cord close rapidly. 

If you are present at birth, it 
would be a good idea to tie a string 
around the cord about 2 inches from 
the belly and cut the cord a couple 
of inches farther down. Then im- 
mediately give the stump of the cord 
a good dipping in the iodine. If the 
cord is dried and crinkled when you 
get there, don’t bother about treat- 
ing it, as the infection will be up in 
the animal’s body if it was in the 
cord in the first place. 
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INTESTINAL 


CECA 


HT TTTIAY KY 


PULLORUM 
DISEASE 





Time-proved, Low-cost 


SULMET’ 


SULFAMETHAZINE , 


POULTRY DRINKING WATER SOLUTION 12.5% aes 


Stops Losses from Four Costly Diseases « COCCIDIOSIS 
PULLORUM DISEASE « ACUTE FOWL CHOLERA + CORYZA 


When cecal and intestinal coccidiosis, pullorum disease in baby 
chicks, acute fowl cholera or coryza strike your poultry flock, use 
world-famous SULMET Sulfamethazine. This low-cost drug of high 
effectiveness holds losses to a minimum year after year, for thousands 
of poultrymen. 

Outbreaks of cecal and intestinal coccidiosis are quickly brought 
under control, and death and stunting losses avoided, when chickens 
are treated promptly with SULMET Sulfamethazine. Treated birds 
become immune. 

Immediate death losses in outbreaks of pullorum disease in baby 
chicks are checked rapidly with SULMET Sulfamethazine. 

Outbreaks of acute fowl cholera among chickens, turkeys and 
ducks are usually controlled with little or no loss by prompt use of 
this easily administered drug. 

A return to normal feed consumption may be expected within 24 
hours when SULMET Sulfamethazine is used early in an outbreak of 
coryza—serious enemy of high egg production. 

_ Read carefully the circular enclosed in the package for best results 
in the use of this product. Prompt treatment after accurate diagnosis 
is a key to best results. It is advisable to obtain a laboratory diagnosis, 
especially in intestinal coccidiosis, coryza, pullorum disease and fowl 
cholera. Do not hatch eggs laid by hens during medication with sulfas, 
or for five days thereafter. 

If you cannot get SULMET Sulfamethazine, please write us. 

We will gladly send upon request a new edition of “Control of 
Poultry Diseases.” *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Poultry Department 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


id COMPANY 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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MIGHTY CHEAP 
PROTECTION! 













Every mile you 
drive, your en- 


gine oil is accu- 


sa 
mulating sludge, 


dirt, gums, and gritty particles. Left 
alone, they clog piston rings and 
slots, make valves stick, and scrape 
close-fitting bearing surfaces. 


That can become expensive. It’s a 
short cut to an engine overhaul, and 
to waste of oil and gas. 


AC Oil Filter Elements are the low 
cost preventive. Mile after mile, their 
filtering efficiency “‘Dirt-Proofs” your 
engine oil. Installed in your filter, an 
AC Element assures economy—and 
better performance. Why wait? 





He res OF “DIRT-PROOF” 


This pile of dirt (13 pounds) was taken from 
an AC Element after 5000 miles of normal 
city driving. Analysis disclosed 12 kinds of 
dirt, metal bits, asphaltene, grit, etc. 









OIL 
FILTERS 






Bivisiton 
CORPORATION 


SPARK 
WERAL 


PLUG 
MOTORS 









b Bey been so busy writ- 
in’ about the fine ads in 
this paper—I mean maga- 
zine—that I ain’t had no 
time to tell about a trip up 
north I took with the editor of this 
paper. There’s a lot of ads in this 
paper. I mean to read every one of 
them and I hope you do the same. But 
there’s some things I want to tell you 
about my trip with the editor. 


It was back in June, kinda late 
in June. In fact, it was June 19 when 
we took off. We rode to Chicago on 
the night train so I didn’t get to see 
anything until mornin’. We rode in a 
regular sleepin’ car and slept in a little 
bed like you do at home. It was so 
small, though, it was like sleepin’ in 
a box with a curtain to one side. 

Durin’ the night the train rolled me 
around considerable. As usual, I was 
awake at the crack 


“Mustard is a weed up 
here. They sow grain and 
mustard comes up. Then 
they have to fight the mus- 
tard. If they don’t, they 
don’t get any grain.” 

“Well he sure ain’t goin’ to get no 
grain,” says I. “There’s another yel- 
low field. No, that ain’t the same kind. 
I know what that is. That’s oats that 
ain’t had no sody. Don’t they know 
about sody up in this country? Wait 
a minute,” says I, “there’s another 
yellow field. But it don’t look like 
nary one of the others.” 


“That’s sweet clover,” says the 
editor, “yellow sweet clover. Sweet 
clover is close kin to alfalfa and is 
powerful fine to build just average 
land to good land. It needs plenty 
of lime and phosphate.” 

I don’t know whether all this was 

before we got to 





of day. The editor 
of this paper must 
of been late gettin’ 
off to sleep. He sure 
was late gettin’ up. 
It was a hour or so 


before I seen hair 
ToB al 


LEAFLETS 
for Church Leaders 


The sixth leaflet, “How To Dis- 
cover Ability,” in Church Editor 
James W. Sells’ series on “How 
der in the Local 


Chicago or after we 
was goin’ across 
Wisconsin. We 
went clear across 
the state of Wis- 
consin from Mil- 
waukee on one side 





or hide of him. 


Church,” is now ready. Send 10 
cents for it, or 40 cents for the 
first six leaflets, to The Progres- 
sive Farmer at nearest office— 
Raleigh, Memphis, Dallas, or Bir- 
mingham. The Church Han d- 
book is still available from the 
above offices for only 25 cents. 


We was a way up 
in Illinois. I got 
interested in look- 
in’ at their crops up 
there. First thing I 
knew there was a 
fellow plowin’ right 


to Minneapolis on 
the other. I believe 
they say Minneap- 
olis is in Minnesota. 
I'll have more to 
say about that later. 


I ain't made up 
my mind yet 





square across the 
field. He was goin’ one way and the 
rows another. 

“Look a there,” says I to the editor. 
“That fellow’s plowin’ up his corn. 
Reckon what's the matter with it?” 

“Why,” says the editor, “that’s the 
way they hoe corn up here. They 
plant it in hills the same distance 
apart both ways. Then when the corn 
needs hoein’, they just plow across the 
field. That's all there is to it.” 


“Jimminy crickets!” says I. “I bet 


Marthy wishes we could do that way. 
I got better corn than these folks has,” 
says I. “Mine’s tasselin’ out. I ain’t 
seen none up here that’s knee high 
yet. Land sakes! Look at that! You 
know that couldn’t of been planted 
more than 10 days ago.” 


“They can’t plant corn up here 
till May,” says the editor. “That corn 
about knee high is fine corn for them 
this time of year. I reckon some of 
them kinda got behind with their 
work. That’s why you see that late 
corn. It’s going to have to hustle if it 
makes corn before frost.” 


“They sure must be behind with 
their work,” says I, “or they sure 
wouldn’t have so much grass in the 
cornfields.” 

We come to a field that was just 
solid yellow. “What in the world is 
that?” says I to the editor. 

“That's mustard,” says he. 

“Who in the world wants so much 
mustard?” says I. 

“They don’t want it,” says he. 


whether them folks 
in that country is good farmers or not. 
It looks to me like they keep too many 
cows. They keep so many cows I don’t 
see how they'd get time to do any 
farmin’ or anything else. I reckon 
that’s the reason so much of their land 
is growed up in grass. 

They tell me the menfolk do the 
milking up there. The wimmen don’t 
even churn, just sell their milk for 
drinking purposes. They shore are 
spoiling the wimmenfolk. 


They keep big cows, them big 
black-and-white spotted ones. 
“Wholesteins,” I believe the editor 
called them. Then there were cows 
with big tan and white spots. The 
editor said these was Guernseys. It 
looks to me like it would break a man 
up buyin’ feed for such big cows. I 
wonder if they’ve ever tried Jerseys. 

Another thing about that country. 
I don’t believe I saw a terrace all the 
way across the state. And they’ve got 
a lot of hills up there in places, too. 
Another thing I can’t understand is 
about the creeks. I don’t believe I 
seen a muddy creek all the way there 
and back. They all had clear water. I 
wonder if their creeks has got fish in 
them. I don’t reckon a catfish could 
live in that kind of water. 


There’s a lot more I could tell you 
about my trip, but the editor says I’ve 
got to put it off till next time. Maybe 
I will and maybe I won't. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


Now! A Complete Modern Jet 


WATER 
SYSTEM 


for only 


AQUAMAT 


Users say it’s a miracle of convenience 
and economy... this full-fledged water 
system just 27” high and 16” through, 
Provides 250 gals. per hour. Tucks 
away under a sink or in a corner. 
Sturdy centrifugal jet pump, with 14 
h.p. slow speed motor, nests under 
10-gal. pressure tank. System is fully 
automatic, self-priming, silent. Comes 
complete, ready to install: just con- 
nect pipe and plug cord into wall 
socket. Fully warranted. Only $89.50. 
At your Jacuzzi dealer’s. Also deep 
well water systems. 
MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 
Poona 


JACUZZI BROS, INC. 
St. Louis Mo., Dept. PF-9 
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| Please send me free literature on Jacuzzi ! 
Aquamat; () Deep Well Water Systems; | 

| Convertible Water Systems. | 
| Name ; 
| Addr { 
| City State ! 
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YOUR TRUCK 









and MULTIPLY its value 


$?t.Paul 
DUMP IT 
Models 


COLT—PONY 
MUSTANG—STALLION 


_— Clip Coupon — Mail at Oncew =m 


ST.PAUL HYDRAULIC HOIST 
Division, Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 
2223 Univ. Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Without obligation, send me complete in- 
formation on DUMP IT Hoist to fit my truck: 


MAKE MODEL 
WHEELBASE.___BODY LENGTH. 








My Name 





Town 
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DESIGNED RIGHT —BUILT RIGHT FOR 


We 


AND TOP PERFORMANCE 


Lone 


The sure way to get the best in air-cooled 
power — insist on Briggs & Stratton, the 
recognized leader. No other single- 
cylinder, 4-cycle, air-cooled engines 
are so universally preferred by manu- 
facturers, dealers, and users alike. This 
is proved by the fact that there are more 
Briggs & Stratton engines in service — 
on farm machinery, tools and appliances 
—than all other makes of gasoline en- 
gines in their field combined. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 





BRIGGS & STRATTON 


b 








DON’T FAIL to read the Classified 
Ads in thi 


issue. 


Some classified advertiser has antici- 


ted your wants. Read them and see 
yourself. Write for catalog and prices. 














Spergon 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


It’s the yield 
that counts! 


Earlier planting, better 
stands, stronger, sturdier 
plants, and better yields 
often result from the use 
of Spergon. 

Alfalfa, beans, corn, 
lima beans, peas, sor- 
ghum and soybeans 
should be protected in 
most growing areas. 

Look for the Spergon or 
Spergon-DDT tag on your 
treated seed. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


hk Che tant? Died. 








NAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 






Can You Beat It? 


IHE South’s favorite tall tale must 

be the famous “popcorn story.” 
It is submitted more often than any 
other story in our monthly “Can You 
Beat It?” contest. It comes from 
many states and in many versions. 

The “popcorn story” is essentially 
simple.’ Here’s a basic version from 
Mrs. James Wolfe, Cadiz, Ky.: 

“One time we had an old gray mule 
named Rhody. He liked warm weath- 
er, but he couldn’t stand cold weath- 
er. One hot summer day my father 
took Rhody down to the popcorn field 
to plow the popcorn. The sun shone 
so hot that the popcorn began to pop 
all over the field. Poor old Rhody saw 
the white popcorn popping and he 
thought it was snow. He got so cold 
he froze to death.” 

George Cantrell Route 1, Cleve- 
land, Ga., sent us this one: 

“Last July I took my popcorn to 
market in a one-horse wagon. As I 
drove down the highway the pop- 
corn began to pop. The horse thought 
it was snowing and began to shiver, 
and lay right down in the highway 
and froze to death.” 

Mrs. Ida Evans, Route 1, Roop- 
ville, Ga., sent us this: 

“Old Man Sol had been boring 
down with such intensity that our 
popcorn here popped out in the field. 
Mine was in the barn, but it popped 
just the same. My syrup was boiling 
into candy in my smokehouse so I 
called a popcorn-ball party.” 


George B. Ward, Route 1, Box 47, 
Weaverville, N. C., writes: “I made so 
much popcorn one year that, after I 
shucked it, I stored it in the barn 
which was pretty full of knot holes. 
Along came one of our twister cy- 
clones and the suction took all the 
grains right off the cobs, and through 
the knot holes. Next day the sun came 
out hot as blazes and popped all the 
grains lying on the ground. I led out 
the old white horse to water and he 
thought it was snow and lay down 
and froze to death.” 

Editor's Note.—Five dollars is award- 


ed each issue to the month’s “tallest 
story.” What’s yours? 





The Month’s Winner 





IHHREE men and myself 
were fishing once and I 
hooked an extra large fish. In 
about an hour I finally pulled it 
out of the water and brought it 
up to camp. In the excitement 
I had lost my hat so we all went 
down to the river bank to get it 
and see where I had caught the 
fish. To our surprise the hole 
in the water where I had pulled 
my fish out hadn’t filled up. 
Harmon L. Wilson, 
Hockley County, Tex. 
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Snake oil is wonderful stuff! 


“Just try it once, dear friends, just try it once and you'll 





never be without it. For nervousness, for upset stomach, for all 





types of aches and ails, for building the blood! It’s good, my 
friends. It’s just naturally the best!” 








There’s a peculiar brand of “snake oil” being peddled in 
America today. It’s the “cure-all” variety whose sponsors talk 
like this: “Let the federal government solve our problems by 
running things. Let it take over the doctors . . . the railroads 
. .. the electric light and power companies . . . and other indus- 
tries and services.” 


Most of these people would say they’re against socialism. 
They just think control of this business or that industry or service 
by the government would benefit themselves, or their town, or 
everybody. 

What they don’t realize is: when any government takes over 





enough things, socialism comes automatically. 





Every time you let government take another control, you lose 
another freedom. And every lost freedom moves you closer to 
a socialistic U.S.A. Socialism’s promises might sound soothing 
and inviting. But so do the promises of the man selling snake oil. 
Neither cures anything. Both are dangerous when people fall 
for them. + + + 


The business-managed, tax-paying Electric Light and Power Com- 
panies* which publish this advertisement are fighting creeping 
socialism wherever we find it. We helieve it’s your battle, too, 
Why not talk it over this week with five of your friends and 
neighbors? The threat of American socialism is everyone’s 
problem because it’s everyone’s danger. 





%* Names on request from this magazine, 


"*Meet Corliss Archer."" CBS — Sundays — 9 P. M., Eastern Time 
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Ventilation — for Comfort 


By WILLIAM S. ALLEN 














This hou ith no altic fan will 
This hougs with oo.citic fon, em wrt 


With attic ventilation the oe air is moved out and the entire h 


F summer heat has been making your home un- 

comfortable, it’s time to do a little planning to 

“beat the heat.” Complete air-conditioning units 
are available ranging from “one-room” up to any 
size desired. While this method is highly desirable, 
complete air conditioning is still something in the 
future for most of us. Right now we can use some 
relatively inexpensive methods to make our homes 
cooler. We're all familiar with how hot the family 
automobile can become while sitting in the sun with 
the windows closed. We know, too, how much 
cooler it quickly becomes when we start down the 
highway with the windows opened wide. This prin- 
ciple of circulation, along with the other factors of 
cooling and dehumidification, can be put to work to 
provide greater comfort for you. 


One of least expensive ways of achieving a 
measure of circulation and cooling is with portable 
fans. You may already have one or more of these 
fans in your home and wish to continue to use them 
in the most effective way possible. Most of us use 
them for providing a direct blast of air on the spot 


i 
Pot T 
FIG. -. ‘ -—t— 


For best results, operate portable as an exhaust fan, 
1% times as far from opening as the opening is wide. 
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where we are working or relaxing. This may keep 
one or two people cool, but where you need to ob- 
tain the best possible use of the fan for an entire 
room, place it so that it acts as an exhaust fan. The 
distance from the fan to the opening should be 
about 1% times the width of the opening (Fig. 2). 
In this way, cool air is drawn into the room and 
warm air is ejected, giving a greater amount of cir- 
culation throughout the entire room. When used in 
this manner, the fan will eject 50 per cent or more 
air than when mounted in window or opening. 


The use of attic fans has become very popular 
due to their reasonable installation cost and usually 
satisfactory results. Fig. 1 shows how your house 
stores up heat during the day and continues to 
“roast” you during the evening. The attic fan uses 
the circulation principle and forces out this hot air, 
while at the same time drawing in cool night air. 

Two very important things to consider in selec- 
tion of your attic fan are quietness of operation and 
ability to move a lot of air cheaply. The approxi- 
mate size fan you will need is easily determined by 
the “rule of thumb” of one air change for the entire 
house per minute. We might use as an example 
a house that has 1,000 square feet with 8-foot ceil- 
ings. This gives you approximately 8,000 cubic feet 
volume of air in the house and you would need a 
fan rated to deliver 8,000 c.f.m. (cubic feet per 
minute) in order to effect one complete air change in 
a minute. If you have a two-story house, usually a 
fan of such rated capacity that it will change two- 
thirds of the volume of air in the entire house once 
every minute is satisfactory. 





Cutaway section of typical attic fan santelieaton Locate the louver on the side of house, away from 


(with suction box). This type ventilation is popular. 


prevailing winds, to prevent “back pressure” on fan. 


-“back pressure,” reducing the fan’s efficiency. The 





Selection of the location of your attic fan calls for _ 
careful planning. If you have a central hall, you will _ 
find locating the fan over this usually offers several 
advantages. It will aid in distribution and give you © 
better control of air movement generally through- 7 
out the house. It is preferred to have the fan set © 
over a partition wall to prevent possible sagging off 
the ceiling and reduce excessive vibration. 


The exhaust side of fan should be free of any-~ 
thing that will obstruct the flow of air. To have the 
fan directed against a wall that’s too close, or against * 
braces, framing members, or roof, will build up 


louvers or openings for the discharged air should be © 
adequate, as frequently they are made too small and © 
cause “back pressure” on the fan. They should be” 
built into the side of the house away from prevailing ~ 


winds. You can figure the amount of louver area ~ 
required from the following tables. Divide the free — 


air delivery (rated cubic feet per minute) by the 
allowable c.f.m. per square foot in the table. This — 
will give you the required louver area. These fig- ~ 
ures are based on good quality louver construction, — 


Wood or Metal Louver Allowable c.f.m, 
Type per Square Foot — 
Bare louver 345 
Covered with %-inch hardware cloth....330 
Covered with 16 mesh screen.............. 285 


Using an example of a fan rated at 8,000 c.f.m. 
and assuming we live in an area where we must 
cover the louver with screen, we divide 8,000 by 
285. This equals 27 square feet of louver area 
needed. A typical louver is shown below. 





A final word on selection and use of your attic _ 
fan: Be sure to buy a good quality fan backed by 


a standard rating code. Fans are usually tested ac- 
cording to a standard code such as is set up by the 


American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- — | 
gineers. A reputable dealer will be glad to show © 


you the test results that stand behind his product. — 


Be sure the motor has automatic thermal overload’ ~ 
protection and that the wiring is installed according ~ 


to the National Electrical Code. : 
Another popular home-cooling method in the 
Southwest and dry climates is the evaporative cool- — 
er. When water evaporates coolness is produced, 
so the common method is to draw air through porous 
material (excelsior, cotton, etc.) that is moistened 
by a water spray. The success of this type of cooler” 
depends on the relative humidity (amount of water 


vapor contairied in the air, compared with amount — 


the same air could hold) and does not work well in 
the more humid regions. 


Fig. 3 shows areas in which evaporative cool- 
ing is practical. Throughout most of Zone I, the 
cooler can be used without an extra exhaust fan. 
In Zone II, an additional exhaust fan should be used 
to carry the warm, moist air to the outside im- 
mediately. Care should be taken in Zone II to check 
the practicability of evaporative cooling for all in- 
stallations. During humid periods the fan can be 
run without the water spray and a measure of venti- 
lation obtained. Evaporative cooling is not con- 
sidered practical in Zone III. 
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Chart to determine where, how to use omen 
cooler, Success of this type depends on humidiife _ 
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Strong “muscles” for a big job... 


"Your Unseen Friend” makes them tough 


“Get a line in front of it!” the Fire Boss orders. 


So Forest Ranger Jack Dunford and his crew 
dig in... with shovels, rakes, hoes, axes. They 
battle like bearcats to put a line of good clean 
earth before the creeping blaze. 


But everything’s dry as dust. And the fire, 
fanned by a stiff breeze, whips ahead .. . fast. Too 
fast! It devours brush, twigs, dead branches, 
Saplings. Races ravenously towards Old Baldy 
and the tall timber. 


It looks bad. It looks like a runaway—wntil... 


Until the “crawlers” come roaring up...to 
punch out a blade-swept fire line that protects 
the tall timber from the on-rushing flames. 


They’re tougher than blazes, these bulldozers. 
And one thing that makes them tough is Nickel. 


Nickel alloys are used to strengthen their 
“muscles”. . . 


...to make vital parts such as track pins hard 
enough yet tough enough so these fast-moving 
crawler tractors can stand up to rough, rocky, 
rugged going. 

...to make other vital parts such as drive gears 
strong enough so that these earth-movers can be 
depended upon to have a “Sunday punch” day 
after day after day. 


These days, you see bulldozers in action every- 
where . .. fighting forest fires, building roads and 
dams, doing the big jobs fast. Wherever you see 
one—think of Nickel, “Your Unseen Friend.” 


Nickel is used to bring one or more special 
properties—strength, toughness, or hardness, for 
example—to the critical parts of these dependable 
“work horses.” You seldom see it, of course, be- 
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“Forest fires destroy enough trees to build millions of homes. 
You can help prevent this shameful waste.” 


cause it’s generally intermixed with other metals. 


That is why Nickel is called “Your Unseen 
Friend.” 


Because Nickel touches your life in 
so many different ways, you may well 
want to know more about it — more 
about the beginnings of this friendly 
metal, its present uses, its future 
promise. Write for “The Romance 
of Nickel.” It’s good reading, it’s 
short, it’s free. Write Dept. 314z, 
The International Nickel Com- 
pany, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 






EMBLEM . OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


-»-Your Unseen Friend 


a mA 


© 1960, T.1. N. Co, 
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" Coleman FLOOR FURNACE for 
Oil, Gas, LP-gas 


that fit under the wall between rooms, 


Coleman super-performance OIL HEATERS 


A brand new glamour line of Golden Anniversary 
models, beautifully styled with exclusive features 
including Automatic Fuel-Air Control that saves 
up to 25% on fuel. A model for every purpose, 
one for every purse from $29.95 up. 










Whatever your heating needs—you’ll find Coleman’s 
great new Golden Anniversary Heating Appliances just the 
thing to give abundant, healthful warmth and constant com- 
fort. A Coleman is engineered to give warmer floors and a 





COMFORT COSTS SO LITTLE WITH A 
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AMERICA’S LEADER IN HOME HEATING 


r 


Fits in the floor, takes no living space, no 
basement needed. Draws cold air off floors, 
heats and circulates it to cold corners and 
hard-to-heat places. Heats up to four rooms, 
Flat register models and dual wall models 


THE COLEMAN COMPANY, INC., WICHITA 1, KANSAS 





















Coleman GAS WALL HEATER 


Fits in wall between studs. Extends only 
3%” into room. Uses no living space. A 
complete heating unit that circulates 
warm air for fresh, all-over comfort. 
Single wall model for one room, dual 
wall model for two. 











Coleman WATER HEATER for Oil, Gas, LP-gas 


All the hot water you want — any time, day or night! 
No on and off periods. Automatic, clean, silent, de- 
pendable. 20- to 45-gallon capacities. Coleman engi- 
neering assures low-cost operation, 


warmer low “living zone” where you live and work and chil- 
dren play. With Coleman’s distinctive styling, exclusive 
operating features and low-cost operation, you’ll always be 
glad you bought a Coleman. Send coupon for more information. 





The Coleman Company, Inc., Dept, PF -701, Wichita 1, Kansas 
Without obligation, send me literature on the following: 
(0 FLOOR FURNACES [() OIL [JGAS [)LP-GAS (0 GAS WALL HEATER 








(J OIL HEATERS . CO WATER HEATERS [COIL (GAS [LILP-GAS 
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Don’t give up your old house as hopeless. Instead, read how 


the Robinsons added comfort and convenience without losing 


the original charm. See also Miss Hill’s discussion of books 


which will further your journey on “The Happiness Road.” 


By SALLIE HILL, Editor 


Pinto County, Tex., see someone approach- 

ing their house, they know that guests have 
arrived, for the Robinson ranch house is located at 
the “end of the trail,” so to speak. This sturdy, 50- 
year-old house with its simple, honest lines is on top 
ofa mesa (flattopped hill), 400 feet above the sur- 
rounding country. But the Robinsons, you will soon 
learn, miss nothing of the comforts and refinements 
of modern living. They have gas, electricity, an all- 
weather road, and a telephone. 


W bri Mr. and Mrs. Guy U. Robinson, Palo 


Mrs. Robinson’s Pullman-type kitchen is completely equipped and well designed to save 
steps and motion while she works. She likes the neat, sturdily built commercial cabinets. 


. Robinson explained that 


Thé house is completely equipped with modern 
conveniences. Mrs. Robinson keeps her electric sew- 
ing machine in the up-to-date laundry and work- 
room. A handed-down wardrobe serves as a sewing 
closet and cabinet. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Robinson recently rebuilt 
the old ranch house, they made a brick addition and 
extended the original roof line. The new wing in- 
cludes living and dining rooms and a kitchen. 


Contributing to the southwestern atmosphere as 
well as the comfort of the home are screened 
porches, a flagstone terrace, and traditional many- 
paned windows. When we admired the well braced, 
sturdy, cedar picket fence back of the house, Mr. 
(Continued on page 72) 


Native live oak trees frame the 50-year-old ranch 
house. Mr. and Mrs. Robinson and Home Agent 
Leola Cox Sides are discussing the landscape design. 


An attractive Indian prayer rug hangs above Mr. 
Robinson’s desk. Note also picture of ranch herd. 


In the hand-hewn rock fireplace, note the keystone arch. The art of mak- 
ing such fireplaces is about lost. The Robinsons are proud of theirs. 
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Yes, you can keep your mouth and breath more wholesome, sweeter, cleaner—by guard- 
ing against tooth decay and gum troubles both. So don’t risk halfway dental care. Use 
doubly-effective Ipana care for healthier teeth, healthier gums— better all-around protec- 


Keep your 
Whole Mouth Wholesome! 


Fight tooth decay and gum troubles with the 
one leading tooth paste specially designed to do both!* 











Yours can be a healthier, more wholesome 
mouth — if you do what dentists advise, 
guard against gum troubles as well as tooth 
decay. 

With one famous tooth paste—*with Ipana 
and massage — you can guard your teeth 
and gums BOTH. 


No other tooth paste—ammoniated or any 
other—has been proved more effective than 
Ipana to fight tooth decay. And no other 
leading tooth paste is specially designed 
to stimulate gum circulation — promote 
healthier gums. 

So get Ipana for double protection—keep 
your whole mouth “Ipana wholesome.” 
You'll like Ipana’s refreshing flavor, too. 


IPANA 








September is 
Ipana Dental Health Month— 
Time for a check-up! 


It’s back-to-school and back-to- 
work this month, so be sure your 
family gets the right start on den- 
tal health. 1. See your dentist now. 
2. Start using Ipana Tooth Paste. 
Get the big new Economy Size and 
save up to 23¢! 














A PRODUCT OF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 





NEW! 
Big economy size Ipana saves 
you up to 23¢ 





Good Living On a Texas Ranch 


(Continued from page 71) 


he planned this fence to last. We felt 
that the fence was rather typical of 
the whole atmosphere of the place. 

In the large combination living- 
dining room, a fine, old, hand-hewn 
rock fireplace is the center of interest. 
Mr. Robinson had to replace some of 
the rocks because “old timers” once 
sharpened their knives on the rocks. 
The mellow, aged pine in the mantel 
came from an old coal mine, I 
learned. Bookcases and china closets 
are also pine. 

Mrs. Robinson’s effective window 
treatment (she uses draw curtains 
and pulls them to the side during the 
day) provides more light and gives 
a pleasing view of 


and helpful articles, many of you 






Hegan Rice wrote these inspiring 


asked us to continue this theme 
dedicated to personal and spiritual} 
problems. In this connection, may 
we suggest for your profitable read- 
ing, The Art of Real Happiness, by 
Norman Vincent Peale, D.D., and 
Smiley Blanton, M.D. A well known 
minister and doctor offer some easy- 
to-follow rules for self-guidance, 
Achieving peace of mind, learning 
how to relax, relieving depression 
and anxiety, conquering alcoholism, 
finding comfort after bereavement, 
growing older happily — these are 
some of the problems treated in de- 

tail. As an example 


p 





the landscape. 
Native buffalo 
grass (fertilized with 
barnyard manure) 
makes a fine turf for 
the yard and lawn. 
Landscaping plans 
are under way for 


You’ll Like These Books 


More of these enlightening 
book reviews are avai 
leaflet form. Order You'll Like 
These Books for 5 cents from 
Home Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


the authors declare; 
“The medicine of the 
Bible will help you 
to relax. Begin with 
the first Psalm and ~ 
read a few of them, 
After the Psalms, 
start at the begin 


ble in 


et see aid 





the rebuilt house. 

Home Agent Leola Cox Sides and 
Mrs. Robinson went into a huddle on 
that subject! 


My Month: If you're going to see 
the dramatic moving picture, “Sam- 
son and Delilah,’"—and we do recom- 
mend it — your experience will be 
more meaningful if you reread 
Judges, chapters 13-16. 


“Tell me more about the ginkgo 
tree.” Many inquiries have come in 
since we spoke of that unusual tree 
on this page not long ago. Miss Daisy 
Lee Hays of Plaquemines Parish, La., 
obliges us with the following addi- 
tional information: “Most of the 
leaves of the Chinese ginkgo tree are 
split, although a few are not. Bota- 
nists have called this leaf the miss- 
ing link between the tree and the 
flowering plant, according to the 
American Forestry Association.” 

The Happiness Road — Do you 
readers recall the above title—a series 
of simple essays about how to achieve 
peace of mind? When the late Alice 


ning of the New Tes- ~ 
tament and read through Matthew, © 
Mark, Luke, and John. As you do so, © 
watch for sentences that have to do 
with peace, rest, quietness, and the ~ 
presence of God . . . let the words © 
soak into the consciousness, literally © 
saturate the thoughts. Gradually the ~ 
mind will become peaceful and quiet, 
and the nerve strain will cease,” 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, ~ 
New York 11, N. Y. $2.50.) a 

Lyrics From Cotton Land, by John ~ 
Charles McNeill, is definitely one of ~ 
the books I’ve planned for my own 
5-foot shelf. Also, I would count 
myself fortunate if I owned this 
poet’s Songs Merry and Sad. This 
gifted North Carolina writer sang of 
the commonplace things in life, such 
as springtime planting, crabgrass, 
“laying-by time,” “a few days off,” 
catfish, possum, persimmon trees, 
corn-shucking, black molasses, birds 

. with the charming unconscious- 
ness of a man who lived close to and 
loved nature. (Stone Publishing Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C.) 


Ree 





Consider these children who are but three of the 60 million in Europe 
and Asia who need food, clothing, and medical care. The United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund is providing for 20 million 
youngsters. If you would like to help those less fortunate children, send 
a contribution to U. N. Children’s Fund Committee, New York 16, N. Y- 
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ae Like Tides 


TIDE WASHES CLOTHES aeacee CLEAN 


just wash-wring out—hang up! 


Noother washing product is made the 
way Tide is made. Just try Tide with- 
out rinsing. Take your wash right out 
ofthe suds— put it through the wringer 
—and hang it up. Tide keeps the dirt 
suspended in the sudsy water. When 
you wring out the clothes, the dirt 
runs out with the washwater . . . and 
clothes come from the wringer bright, 


white, and clean! And they dry soft 
and fluffy... iron easily! What’s more, 
skipping the rinsing saves wear and 
tear on clothes. Saves time, work, and 
hot water, too. Get Tide today—and 
remember! Other products may look 
like Tide . . . others may talk like 
Tide... but they just aren’t the same 
as Procter & Gamble’s Tide! 
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" sadored thie SP ago |” 


soys MRS. ETHEL LARSEN 


“Usually, I’m chef, waiter, busboy, and dishwasher at our house!” says Mrs. 


Larsen of Middlefield, Ohio. 


“But once a month, I declare a holiday —and my husband and I head for town, 
where we enjoy dinner at a fancy restaurant. I plan just what Ill order a month 
in advance—so I don’t even need a menu. 

“But besides looking forward to wonderful dishes (like strawberry shortcake! ) 
I look forward to appearing my prettiest on this holiday. So after all my chores 
at home, I keep my hands holiday-beautiful with smoothing Jergens Lotion!” 


“My family of three leaves a lot of dishes! 


Lucky I have Jergens Lotion to smooth 


roughness and redness away!” 





“Driving the tractor is rough 
on hands—but my Jergens 
Lotion keeps them smooth 
and attractive!”’ Jergens 
quickly furnishes softening 
moisture thirsty skin needs, 








“Livestock needs feeding, too! Afterwards, 


Jergens Lotion prevents dryness, chap- 
ping.” (Only 10¢ to $1.00, plus tax.) 





Try this film test. To soften, a lotion or 
cream should be absorbed by upper lay- 
ers of skin. Jergens contains quickly-ab- 
sorbed ingredients doctors recommend — 
no heavy oils that coat skin. Proof? Water 
won’t “bead” on hand smoothed with 
Jergens (left) as with lotion or cream 
that leaves a heavy, oily film (right). 


More women use Jergens Lotion than any other hand care in the world! 











This young lady’s lovely smile reveals a sparkling personality, 





Your Smile Is YOU 


By Sally Carter 


Your smile is all-revealing 
About the girl that’s you. 

So make that smile appealing; 
There’s much that you can do! 


Your smile is perhaps your most in- 
dividual feature; it is the one by 
which you may be remembered after 
the color of your eyes or the shape 
of your nose is forgotten. Yet your 
smile is not a single feature. It de- 
rives its individuality from your 
mouth, your teeth, and most of all, 
your personality. 

When your smile comes grudging- 
ly, when you smile with your mouth 
but not your eyes and heart, when 
your mouth in repose has hard lines 
or a drooping, discontented expres- 
sion, you'd better set to work on your 
inner self—on the character and dis- 
position that make up your person- 
ality. Only you can change that! 

But maybe your smile is unattrac- 
tive because your lipstick is inexpert- 


Jy selected and applied. If so, try 


these good looks hints: 

1) To avoid blurred, ragged edges 
on your lips, use your lipstick as 
though it were a pencil, or use a 
lipstick brush. 

2) Don’t purse your lips when ap- 
plying color. Relax them, with your 
mouth slightly open, and bring the 
color well inside the mouth cavity. 

8) Blend the color evenly—up and 
down on the upper lip, from side to 
side on the lower, keeping inside the 
line you have drawn. 

4) Exaggerated cupid’s bow lips 
have long been out of date. If Nature 
gave you a bow, camouflage it by 
partially filling in the dip with lipstick. 

5) If you are middle-aged, don’t 
think you shouldn’t use lipstick. But 
don’t use too much or too bright a 
shade. Select a pale pink tint that 
will look natural, but will keep you 
from looking “washed out.” 


No matter how pretty your mouth 
may be, you may have an unattrac- 
tive smile if it reveals ugly, neglected 
teeth. Modern dentistry makes it 
possible for almost everyone to have 
good teeth if home and professional 


care begins early enough in child 
hood. Even though that was neglect- 
ed, as it so often was in the old days, 
do not despair. Remedial work now 
done is little short of magic. Today's 
new plastic and porcelain fillings and 
inlays look like part of the natural 
teeth. New ingredients in dentifrices 
help prevent or arrest decay. 

Dentures are now unrecognizable 

s. “false teeth.” They need canse 
none of the sagging cheeks, embar- 
rassment, and discomfort that once 
were accepted as an unavoidable part 
of tooth extraction. 

As a first step in attaining or re- 
taining a lovely smile, have a dentist 
examine your teeth twice a year and 
correct any trouble. That is economy 
of time, money, health, and good 
looks. For the sake of the children’s - 
future good looks and health, have 
their teeth straightened early, it 
necessary, and given needed care. 

Brush teeth after every meal. This 
does not mean running the brush 
over them, but brushing vigorously- 
downward on the upper teeth, up- 
ward on the lower teeth—and getting 
into every nook and corner. Use den- 
tal floss at least once a day. 

Gargle with an antiseptic, swish- 
ing it about in your mouth. 

Have your teeth cleaned by a den- 
tist once or twice a year. 





Order today the free beauty leaflets 
listed below. Check those you desire, 
fill in coupon, and mail to Sally Carter, 
Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you— 
Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. 


© What To Do About Pimples 
1 What Does Your Smile Reveal? 


0 Tricks in the Art of Applying 
Make-Up 
( Homework for Beauty 


CO) Beauty's Bugaboo — Superfluous 





Hair 
Name coscensceetst 
St. or RFD......... cee COUNY...-cocesenneneente 
City State. .soeneceeee 
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By Avis 
Akers Pitts 


OME demonstration 

club women in Gray- 
son County, Tex., have 
found the study of cereals 
can be very inspirational— 
especially when Home 
Agent Zelma Moore dem- 
onstrates such tasty dishes 
as cornbread a la chicken. 
The receipe has become a 
favorite in all 21 clubs in 
the county. This tasty dish, 
along with a tempting 
salad, drink, and dessert, 
makes a complete meal. 





Home Agent Moore pours the 
cornbread batter into the ring. 
She holds the bowl over the 
center of the ring to prevent 
spilling any of the batter. 
She bakes the bread in a hot 
oven for about 20 minutes. 


Cornbread Ring 


One teaspoon poultry seasoning, 1 cup 
cornmeal, 1 cup flour, 4 cup sugar, 2 
teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, | egg, 1 cup milk, V4 cup shortening. 


Sift together dry ingredients into 
medium-sized bowl. Add egg, milk, 
and shortening. Do not overbeat. 
Bake in a greased 8-inch ring mold in 
hot oven (425 degrees F.) 20 to 25 
minutes. Turn out onto platter. Fill 
center of cornbread ring with creamed 
chicken. Yield: 8 servings. 


Creamed Chicken 


Two cups cooked chicken, Y¥; cup butter, 
Ya cup chopped onion, , cup diced 
celery, 3 cup flour, 1% teaspoon thyme, 
V4 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce, 1/2 
teaspoon salt, 34 cup milk, 2 cups broth. 


Melt butter over low heat; saute 
Onion and celery until lightly 
browned. Add flour and seasonings, 
blend until smooth. Add milk and 
chicken broth gradually. Cook, stir- 
ting constantly until sauce is thick 
and smooth. Add Worcestershire 
sauce, Add chicken to sauce and heat 
thoroughly. Pour into baked corn- 
bread ring. Serve immediately. 








After adding the chicken to her sauce, Miss 
Moore stirs the mixture constantly until it is 
thoroughly heated. To keep the sauce from 
sticking to the bottom of the skillet, she has 
cut away part of the wooden mixing spoon 
giving it a flat surface that fits against bot- 
tom of skillet. 


Chant at the Churn 
By Julia Wright 
Thick soup, hot soup, cookies, and pie, 

Biscuits and jelly and sugar to buy; 


Cold milk, whole milk, butter have I, 
For straight back, strong heart, brave, clear eye! 


Cornbread in Style 





Miss Zelma’ Moore assembles all ingredients for 
the cornbread. The ring pan is greased but not 
heated before the cornbread batter is poured. 





iv ‘ a 


A smooth mixture results. 





The cornbread ring is turned upside 
down on a large platter and the 
creamed chicken is poured in and 
over it. Miss Moore garnishes the dish 
with mint or parsley before cutting 
and serving to guests. Fit for a king! 
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Only 5 ft. long and 2% ft. wide... yet 


This Hotpoint freeze 
holds 389 Ibs. of food! 








Invest in the Big, Economical 
ll-cu.-ft. Hotpoint Food Freezer! 


HERE’S room for bushels of frozen 

foods in this Hotpoint Freezer, 

yet it takes no more space than 
some 8-ft. makes. And it includes a 
special compartment for your packag- 
ing materials! 


keep packages neat, make selections 
quick and easy. The air-tight steel 
cabinet has a smooth aluminum in- 
terior, rustproof, sanitary, easy to 
keep clean. 


Four-side refrigeration, with Hot- 
point’s famous Thriftmaster Unit, 
rapidly freezes foods to zero, then 
dependably maintains that tempera- 
ture. Practical, useful features include 
the easy-lifting counterbalanced lid, 
automatic interior light, thermometer, 
and a sturdy hasp with built-in lock. 


Compare this 11-cu.-ft. Hotpoint, 
and you'll invest in lasting Hotpoint 
quality for what you would spend on 
an ordinary freezer. 


Three storage baskets, two wide 
enough for big cakes and pies, help 























Hotpoint ‘'Super-Stor”’ 
Refrigerator! 


Out in front with everything, it puts 72% of all 
storage space in finger-tip reach. Eight cold 
zones, including door shelves and Butter Bin. 
See it at your Hotpoiat dealer's soon. Hot- 
point Inc. (A General Electric Affiliate), $600 
W. Taylor St., Chicago 44. 

















Everybody's Pointing To 





Quality Appliances 


RANGES ¢ REFRIGERATORS + DISHWASHERS + DISPOSALLS® * WATER HEATERS « FOOD 
FREEZERS * AUTOMATIC WASHERS + CLOTHES DRYERS + ROTARY IRONERS + CABINETS 
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“I Hope You Sleep Well” 


You are investing in sleep, rest, 
and health when you buy a 
good mattress and springs. 


By ORIS CANTRELL 







from 15 to 20 years in bed. Just think how 
many backaches may result if you spend 20 
years on a lumpy, sagging mattress! Isn’t it logical 
that any family who spends $1,800 to $2,000 every 
few years for a new car can well afford to spend $100 
in a lifetime on a good mattress? 
Let’s take a look at the one you're using. Place 
a yardstick across it at several intervals. If the mat- 
tress touches the yardstick at every point, then you 
should have deep sleep and pleasant dreams. But 
if the mattress shrinks away from the stick in spots, 
you're in for trouble. Your mattress should give 
equal support of all parts of your body and spring 
back when compressed. 


Goldilocks, you remember, tried three beds 
and found one that was just right and she went fast 
asleep. You can make the same test. You will be 
much wiser than Goldilocks, however, if you learn 
what's inside the mattress. 

The law in some states requires that each mat- 
tress bear a label which gives the inside story. The 
manofacturer also has his brand name label which 
describes materials and workmanship used. It’s 
most unwise to buy unlabeled products. 

Solid type mattresses are filled with cotton, hair, 
or foam rubber. In buying a cotton mattress, con- 
sider the felted type. It is made of carded and 
cleaned, long staple cotton made into layers. A full- 
sized mattress will weigh from 30 to 60 pounds. 
A mattress of this kind will not become lumpy but 
in time will pack somewhat. 

Blown cotton mattresses are made from short, 
unfelted fibers blown into the tick. Such a mattress 


B: the time you are 60, you will have spent 


A good mattress supports your body so you wake rested. 


A sagging mattress makes you wake up tired, aching. 











will in time become lumpy. A platter mattress has 
a top and bottom layer of felted cotton with blown 
cotton sandwiched between. 


If you like a firm foundation for your sleep, you 
may like a mattress made from high quality curled 
hair. Those made from cattle and horse tail are best. 
Hog hair is also used but it’s stiff and less springy. 


Perhaps you would like a new product. If so, try 
foam rubber. It is made from the milk of the rubber 
tree. These mattresses are usually about 4 inches 
thick and require a deep bed spring. 


Many folks feel that innerspring mattresses 
are their best sleep insurance. Well tempered wire 
coils give excellent support to your body. The num- 
ber of coils varies from 160 in the cheaper qualities 
to about 1,000 in the best. Some manufacturers en- 
close each coil in its own pocket and then sew the 
pockets together. Others fasten the coils together 
with small springs or metal ties. Felted cotton, 
curled hair, or a combination of the two, forms a 
soft cushion below the springs. To prevent this layer 
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These springs are called: 1) single-deck coil, 2) 
double-deck platform, 3) box, and 4) metal band. 





. Pocketed innerepring 










Metal-tied lanevepring : Felted cotton maotinees 


from working down into the coils, a quilted or 
stitched pad is placed between coils and cotton. 

Of course, you want a good cover but it need not 
be fancy. You get more for your money in the 8- 
ounce blue and white striped ticking. But if you 
want something for glamour, you can have cotton 
or linen, damask, sateen, or art ticking. 


See that the edges are strongly enforced. 
Look also for ventilators and firmly attached han- 
dles. Your mattress may be tufted, tuftless, or 
quilted. In each case the upholstery materials are 
fastened securely to the ticking. 

Don’t, please don’t, forget the person who will 
sleep on the mattress. Heavy persons usually like 
a firm, more rigid bed. Lightweights may like a 
soft one. 

For sleepers with back troubles, specially made 
mattresses are available. A bed needs to be 6 inches 
longer than its occupant. If the sleeper is more than 
5 feet 10 inches tall, have his bed made longer than 
the standard. Yes, it will cost a little extra, but it’s 
worth it. Doctors recommend a firm support for 
growing children. 

As soon as you take your new mattress home, 
make a cover for it. Also, provide a quilted pad or 
rubber sheet for small children and patients. 

To keep your mattress “physically fit” turn it 
every week, turning it from side to side one week, 
from end to end the next. You will also be well re- 
paid if you give your mattress a frequent sun-bath 
and airing. 


A good mattress deserves good support 90 
take a look at your springs. Watch for leaning coils 
and broken connections. 

Metal open coil springs give good service and 
comfort. See that the coils are well braced to pre- 
vent a swinging motion. If you're planning to use 
open coils under an innerspring mattress, look for 
metal bands across the top so that the mattress coils 
will not push down into the springs. 

The box spring is similar to the coil spring ex- 
cept that the entire unit is encased in fabric. Coils 
are securely fastened with metal ties. For comfort’s 
sake be sure that the manufacturer has not been 
stingy with his coils. Flat springs are usually less 
expensive than coil. They are practical as the spring 
foundation for cots and roller beds. Flat springs, 
strengthened crosswise, are sometimes used with 
innerspring mattress. 

Regardless of the kind of mattress and springs you 
buy, it will pay to buy them as a unit. The manv- 
facturer builds each to complement the other. 
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See how General Electric brings the 


price of PUSH BUTTON" Cooking down! 


New, de luxe “Speedster” offers all the joys of “Speed Cooking’”—plus push buttons —at lowest price ever! 


LOOK—LOOK—LOOK what this new, de luxe G-E 
Push-button Range gives you... 

SPEED! Fast Calrod® heating units (with 5 cooking 
heats, simmer to high) ... a push button for each heat. 
AUTOMATIC COOKING! Put your meal in the oven— 
take the afternoon off! Oven Timer automatically turns 
oven On and Orr for the time you’ve set. : 

DE LUXE FEATURES! Sparkling cleanliness. Mammoth 
oven. Deep-well unit that quickly raises to make a 
fourth surface unit. Conveniences you'll find on G. E.’s 
top-price ranges! 

BUT LOOK AGAIN! The “Speedster” is offered at a 
real-buy price. Find out how easy it is to own one, at 
your G-E retailer’s. (For name of one nearest you, see 
classified phone book.) General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
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PUSH BUTTONS — for the grandest meals! Controlled, even 
temperatures at your finger tips. A button for each exact 
heat. Controls safe and easy to reach, over highest pots. 








3-IN-1 OVEN! The G-E Tripl-Oven! Master Oven holds 
30-Ib turkey. Includes smaller, economical Speed Oven and 
Waist-high Speed Broiler for charcoal-type flavor! 

















Look/ Fully automatic 
full-size G-E Kange 


Another whopping value! 















The General Electric fully automatic “Leader”! 
G-E “Speed Cooking” with Automatic Oven 
Timer—at a price for every budget! 





Storage and work-surface space, too—in this 
full-size automatic range! Super-speedy Calrod 
units. New, high-back surface lamp. No-stain 
Oven Vent (to help keep your kitchen shining). 
Big oven, waist-high Super Broiler. See this range 
bargain at your G-E retailer’s—now! 








You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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1 Want to Beg, Borrow 
Cereal Youll OF Rage fa Rissle p, 


we" New Posts 
SUGAR CRISP 













Fluffy Puffed Wheat with a honey 
flavored coating toasted on— 

so sweet you don’t need to add sugar. 
Just pour on the milk or cream 

and watch the whole family go for 

this ‘‘honey’’ of a new cereal! 


5 






FOR SNACKS 
ITS So HANDY ! 


So quick, so easy. Perfect for 
*tween meal snacks. Good for 
kids too—wholesome wheat 
for nourishment, the special 
honey and sugar coating for 
flavor, plus quick energy. 
What a combination! 











It’s fun to eat plain—right 
out of the bag. It’s so sweet 
and crisp you'll keep on 
nibbling and nibbling. You 

just can’t leave it alone. 
Put Post’s Sugar Crisp 
on your grocery list now! 











The Little Red Schoolhouse 


Furnishes Family Food and Frolic 





By Marquetta Griswold 


S you send Johnny and Susie 
back to school this month do you 
find yourself recalling fond memories 
of your own “pig-tail” school days? 
Then for your next party why not 
capture some of those memories? 
Mrs. B. W. Carpenter, Berkeley 
County, S. C., gives these sugges- 
tions: “Our home demonstration club 
had a party in the form of an old- 
fashioned district school. All the folks 
in the neighborhood were invited. 
The ‘teacher’ and her assistant dressed 
in old-fashioned attire and the ‘school 
children’ had various costumes. The 
roll was called and each answered 
with a poem or rhyme. The pupils 
‘told on’ each other for various things 
like pulling Mary’s hair and swiping 
Jimmy’s pencil. When recess time 
came, we all played children’s games 
and everybody had lots of fun. We 
had speeches at the last of the session 
and a prize was given to the pupil 
who made the best speech.” 
Using Mrs. Carpenter’s letter as a 
springboard, you will think of many 
interesting and appropriate games. 


Spelling Match 

Have an old-fashioned spelling 
match. “Trap” those who miss and 
give a prize to the one with the most 
headmarks. For a spelling match 
that’s different, ask the pupils to spell 
the words backward. For this varia- 
tion, you would use simple words. 


Musical Note 

It wouldn’t be school without an 
English lesson. Have each pupil write 
a note using only song titles. For 
example: 

“My Bill,” “Long, Long Ago,” “In 
the Good Old Summertime,” “I 
Whispered My Love to You,” “Why 
Don’t We Do This More Often?” 
“Till the End of Time,” “Margie.” 


A Map of Your Town 
Give each person a pencil and a 
sheet of paper. Announce a six-min- 
ute contest, during which everyone is 
to draw a map of the town, locating 
such buildings as churches, the town 
hall, the public library, railroad sta- 


tions, vacant lots, a few prominent 
homes, or any other places of popu- 
lar interest. Be sure to suggest a few 
unexpected places. The drawings 
should be collected and pinned on 
the walls in an “art” display. Judges 
will examine drawings and name 
winners. A prize may be given. 


Pack a Lunch 

Play this game just before serving 
refreshments. 

The players name items that might 
go in a basket for a picnic or hay- 
ride, but they must name them alpha- 
betically. For instance, the first play- 
er might say, “I'll pack apples.” The 
second would add, “I'll pack apples 
and buns.” The third must follow 
suit with “I'll pack apples, buns, and 
cakes.” If a player fails to repeat the 
list in proper order or cannot name 
an acceptable food beginning with 
the letter assigned to him, he must 
drop out and the next player takes 
his place. Some letters will be diffi- 
cult and may eliminate several play- 
ers, so you will reach the end of the 
alphabet before guests lose interest 
in the game. 

For refreshments (you've already 
guessed it)—a paper bag lunch made 
of one or two tasty sandwiches, 
pickle, a cupcake, and some fresh 
figs or grapes. Lemonade served 
from the old water bucket and poured 
into glasses from the long-handled 
dipper will be the final note to your 
school days party. 


Cottage Cheese Sandwiches 

For party sandwiches mix cottage 
cheese with salad dressing or cream 
to the tight consistency to spread and 
use any of the following for flavor: 
bits of crisp bacon, chopped onion, 
sweet pepper, nuts, olives, pickles, or 
relishes. To tease the sweet tooth us¢, 
cottage cheese as a base and add any 
preserve, marmalade, or jelly which 
is not too soft and which has enough 
flavor to be good. Plum, grape, and 
orange are especially good. Chopped 
raisins, dates, or other dried fruits 
stewed and drained may be used. 
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Put-Away Places in Your House 
By Lillian Keller and Max Falkner 


Congratulations to Mrs. Jim Pyatt for seeking professional aid 
before remodeling her home! Read her story as told by Max 
Falkner, architect, and Lillian Keller, home management spe- 
cialist, both with the Tennessee Agricultural Extension Service. 





















ANY farm families find 
that one of the most 
needed improvements in their 
houses is sufficient storage 
space. “A place for every- 
thing” is not only a safety 
measure but it makes house- 
keeping much easier and can 
improve the morale of the 
whole family. Sonny goes off 
to school happier if he hasn’t 
had to hunt for 15 minutes 
for his lost sweater and run 
frantically to catch the school 
bus. Mother feels less tired 
at the end of the day if she 
hasn’t had to go up and down 
the basement stairs many 
times for needed supplies. 
Doctor and first aid bills are 
not such an item in the family 
budget when the roller skates, 
fruit jars, paint cans, brooms, 
mops and other possessions 
are kept in convenient stor- 
age spaces instead of being 
left on the stairs, or on the 
back porch to cause accidents. 
Mrs. Jim Pyatt, a widow 
with four children, who lived in An- She found homemaking rather stren- 
derson County, Tenn., had a five- uous because she had so little storage 
room house with two bedrooms, only space. The Pyatt family, through the 
one small closet. Her family needed county extension workers, got the 
another bedroom and a bathroom. (Continued on page 80) 
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Your Child Deserves fc (pe ~ZD 


proteited * 













For 21 years, real boys 
and girls have pre-tested 
every pattern of Poll- 
Parrot Shoes in actual 
wear! So your child gets 
such benefits as: extra 
reinforcements at strain 
points to prevent ripping— 
pear-shaped heels to hug 
and cradle young feet—soft, 
durable upper leathers. See 
the latest styles now at 
your Poll-Parrot dealer. 


Poll-Parrot 
Style 8009 


eee “ 
ce - 
Se moe 





uel OF BtFune o> 
Frreratoed by 
Good Housekeeping 


Leer as AbveaTistd wos 










Poll-Parrot 
Style 9617 
ALSO STAR % BRAND SHOES 


Fer nearest Poll-Parrot «+- AT LOWER PRICES 
dealer, see Classified Phone 


Directory, or write us. 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND Division of International Shoe Company 





ST. LOUIS 3, MO 





"I Believe Skinner's Macaroni Is 
The Best Macaroni Money Can Buy 





MACARONI 
SPAGHETTI 


PURE EGG 
NOODLES 


In Cellophane or Carton 

















Want a Sweet, Sweet 
Refrigerator ? 


No scrubbing...No rinsing 


Soda cuts cleaning time in half 
Removes greasy film. Kills“lcebox odor” 


Now spots ... spills... odors “‘cleanser odor’’ to cling to 
disappear in less time and with food. Wash ice trays in soda 
less work! Just sprinkle soda solution. Arm & Hammer or 
on damp cloth—and wipe off Cow Brand Baking Soda is 
inner surfaces. Wipe only once! pure Bicarbonate of Soda, 
Soda sweetens as it cleans, kills U.S.P. Couldn’t be safer and 
sour, musty odors that adhere costs less than %4¢ a week. 
to enamel. And there are no Recommended by 22 Leading 
suds, no grit to rinse away—no Refrigerator manufacturers! 


P.S. Bake cakes with soda for more velvety texture 
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NEW SEWING MACHINE MARVEL ! cmwctron cer Beat Selling 


architect from the extension service 
to assist them in planning a more 


Uree-West inghouse Te on naan, 


cig “i BOOKS 
shown here that comparatively few FOR 1950 
66 ” ’ changes were made to transform the 

WITH NEVR- LOCK —CAN T CLOG OR JAM! pera 2 old house (“before” plan) 
into a livable home with three bed- 
rooms, and a bathroom as shown in 
the “after” diagram. The red lines AR BOO 
show the only new walls that had to 


be added. The Pyatts changed the 
back porch into a kitchen. The 









Greatest advance since 







































®&\ Free-Westinghouse original kitchen and dining room CROCHETING g 
AN vi \ fj d were changed into bedrooms so that KNITTING p 
\ ‘ : gave you modern all three bedrooms and the bath TATTING y 
! electric sewing ! would be on one side of the house. fs RE o. ' 
The dining room in the old house el c 
was 14 feet, 6 inches x 16 feet, 9 
inches, large enough to take off a| & ’ nS y 
5- x 9-foot bath and a central hall. : Ds W 
And the family can reach any bed- 4 SO 
room without going through another arty de : L 
room. Even after the bathroom and 
hall were taken off, the bedroom is TUFTING b 
9 x 13 feet with 13 feet of unbroken BRAIDING . 
wall space for a bed and other nec- l= . c 
essary pieces of furniture. ~ 
The remodeled house, you'll wttee : 
notice, has six closets . . . two in the 
front bedroom with a built-in chest [ 
of drawers between, and a closet in 
Now—no more jamming of your ma- See this newest marvel of electric | each of the other rooms. Because the Aveiloble At Your ; P 
chine, due to snarling and tangling sewing at your Free-Westinghouse back bedroom was long and narrow, So : < 2 
of thread. No more time consuming Dealer's. It’s the greatest improve- sufficient space bg from the porte PRG CE ee c 
em! PGMA eA PECRE ils! cnt clues thn dais etlas to wall next to the kitchen for a double } American Thread Co., P. O. Box 917, 
money wasting—service calls. ; 8 clothes closet. If a rod for hanging | © Church St. Station, New York 8, N. ¥., Dept. PF-9 
This new, patented Nevr-Lock chine was invented! And see all these clothes is to be used, the closet should & ne. 75 Nylon Book No. 70 Hot Plate Mats r 
makes it impossible for a Free-West- many other features that make Free- | be at least 2 feet deep because a ; a see Gbtereeds tet fon le 
inghouse to lock or jam, the way Westinghouse America’s outstanding | wire coat hanger is 16 inches wide} g No. 72 Your Baby Book No. 65 Flower Edgings . 
ordinary sewing machines do! electric sewing machine value! and when Se Oe eS 8 ee el 
woman’s jacket is hung on it, the | & Nome *h 
Lightweight aluminum —16 Ibs. Beautiful ‘‘no-glare” finish—the —_| Padcled shoulders make the articles to » ong a . 
lighter than old-fashioned cast iron! finest sewing machine finish there is! be hung up 22 or Zu inches in width. Gl Gnclesed $.sernennnne (10¢ each. No Stamps, please) 
Fastest home-type sewing move- Sews backward and forward —sews Mrs. Pyatt has plenty of cabinet| [ 
ment made —smooth and quiet. right over pins, folds, heavy seams! space in the kitchen, which is two] SPRPOoe TO OT A 
: 2 : , feet larger than the old back porch. d 
Powered by Westinghouse —with Built-in sowing lamp—with bayonet By carefully planning the location of a 
built-in motor. bese light thet can’t shake loose. the two doors in the new kitchen, she y 
Guaranteed for 20 years. now has a convenient U-shaped work- in 
room. Look at the “after” plan and a 
see the well arranged work and stor- c 





age space near each piece of major 
equipment, refrigerator, range, and 
sink. The screened-in side porch, 8 x 
14 feet, can be used for preparing 
vegetables, for other household 
chores, and will provide a summer- 
time dining room, 











Substantial savings onhun- 
dreds of selected Cottons! 
Buy direct from famous 
cotton specialists! Beauti- 
ful styles, fabrics, house- 
, hold Cottons...all fine 
‘ guaranteed quality! Join 
the hundreds of thousands 
whe be y on d save yor 
q Saal entir 

oud heneal Get FREE Cat. 
The living room closet to the ALOG toshow youhow Now 


right of the fireplace can be used for | SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS, Dept. 654, Spartanburg, S.C. 
guests’ wraps, the one in the dining 
room will “house” the Sunday dishes, 
Lovely 18th Century Desk Model. It’s one of a You save hundreds of dollars a year by | and Mrs. Pvatt plans to keep her 
wide choice of beautiful Free - Westinghouse creating your own wardrobe and home fur- linens in one of the bedroom closets 
desk, console and portable models —all of  nishings on a Free-Westinghouse. DeLuxe tin teniigntiem, Sten tubal on ven 
them the preferred lock-stitch type. Model Portable shown here has full-size sewing | M4? “he Dé h id = 

shown above, in walnut finish, $285.00. head of light, easy-to-carry aluminum. Prices her storage space so she cou eep 
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WT 
wH? MONEY 


I'l help you get extra cash to fill your 
pocketbook—to live on. Supply my f 

and household products to regular custom, 
rs. No previous experience or capita 
d. I'll send Free an assortment of L 

















ers 
neede 
fi 


; tec ' ne, full-size products to test and show. 
Also available in mahogany. on portables start at $69.95. equipment and supplies close to the Start near your home full or spare time. 
4 Gift premiums, big monthly premiums. 
place where they will be used. The pect your nome ous home address today 
isi i i i +s ‘ utfit. Hurry! 
Visit your Free-Westinghouse Dealer and let him show you how easy sewing can be= door between the living room and Dept. 2265 Lynchburg, Vo. 


on a new Free-Westinghouse! Look for his name in your Classified Phone Book—or 
write Free Sewing Machine Co., Rockford, Illinois. 








the front bedroom was closed to give 
more privacy in the bedroom. In the ADVERTISED PRODUCTS sometimes cost @ 


"er" ° . little more. But an advertised product carries 
new house the living room is entirely| the maker's trademark and guarantee, so it N 
4 


» 
separate from the rest of the house is safer to buy advertised products, and often 
Te?- PS | Ng OUS e and guests visiting in the living room| more economical. 5 
) cannot see into any other part of the 


SEWING MACHINES house. Notice also that the windows 


are grouped instead of used singly, 
Precision-built in America by American craftsmen thus letting in more light and leav- 


ing unbroken wall'space for furniture 
arrangement. 











FREE SEWING MACHINE CO. © BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. * ROCKFORD, ILL. © TORONTO, CAN. 
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Helps for Homemakers 


Your September “‘Send-for’’ List 


(-] If you have an old 

table or chest of 
drawers, turn it into 
an attractive setting 
for china, books, or 
your collection hobby 
by adding a little paint 
and this cupboard on 
top. Pattern 264 gives 
actual-size cutting 
guide and directions. It makes a 
pretty wall shelf, too. 25 cents. 


Food 

[] Use More Tomatoes while they’re 
still in season. Our leaflet gives 

you recipes for soups and salads, as 

well as several Creole dishes. 5 cents. 








[] Make Good Homemade Drinks to 

serve the family and guests. Try a 
banana milk shake for a midafter- 
noon “pick-me-up.” 5 cents. 


0 If you entertain in a big way, 

you ll want Cooking for a Crowd. 
You'll like our recipes for salads, 
sandwiches, and desserts. 5 cents. 


(] With autumn in the air, you'll 

want Delicious Pecan Dishes. 
Pies, cookies, salads, and breads are 
included in this leaflet. 5 cents. 


[] September is here and the small 
fry are back in school. Are their 
lunches a headache to you? Here’s - 
Help for Those School Lunches! Our 
leaflet gives 17 sandwich suggestions 
as well as many ideas for fruits, veg- 
etables, and desserts for the lunch 


* box. 5 cents. 


Club Helps 
[] Are you longing 
for new crochet 
designs? Pillowcases, 
a new booklet, gives 
you a dozen ideas, all 
in color. You'll like the forget-me-not 
and camellia designs. 10 cents. 


[1] What Do You Know About Life 
Insurance? A reprint of this time- 








2 fjoree oe ue iy 


TTT aN ue 
i Ly nee us 


as 10 others. 15 cents. 


a 





ly article which appeared in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer can help to set you 
straight on your insurance problems. 
Order several copies today. 5 cents. 


(] Fair time is here again. Order 
Tips About Fair Exhibits to help 
you plan your booth. 5 cents. 


[] Recreation leaders will want En- 

tertainment and “Side Shows” at 
Your Community Fair. This leaflet is 
full of fun-giving ideas. 5 cents. 


Food Preservation 


(] Pickles of Excellence will add just 

the zest you 
want for your 
Savory autumn 
menus. 5 cents. 


[] The Know- 

How of Mak- 
ing Sweet Fruit 
Relishes will give you recipes for 
many new treats such as apple chut- 
ney, pear mincemeat, and plum rel- 
ish. 5 cents. 





[] Use figs for something different. 

The Know-How of Canning, Dry- 
ing, Pickling, and Preserving Figs 
tells you how. 5 cents. 


(_] Do you still have cabbage in your 

late garden? Make Sauerkraut for 
Winter Meals. This leaflet gives the 
old-fashioned way to make and store 
kraut. 5 cents. 


Entertainment 


(] If you are entertaining On Your 

Wedding Anniversary, you'll like 
our leaflet. It gives suggestions for 
formal and informal parties. 5 cents. 


(_] Food for the Fun Festival gives 

suggestions and recipes for big 
crowds. It also offers ideas for money- 
making booths. 5 cents. 


(_] Refreshments for Every Occasion 

is a nicely illustrated leaflet which 
covers both indoor and outdoor en- 
tertainment. 5 cents. 


A Truly Southern Plan 


(] A traditional house can also 

be convenient. Our House 
Plan No. 5 (two-story) proves 
it. Its kitchen provides space 
for all electrical equipment. A 


large dining room gives space for entertaining crowds while the break- 
fast room is ideal for family meals. Blueprint, $2. 


[) Our House Plan Booklet shows the floor plan for Plan No. 5 as well 


Check carefully the leaflets and booklets you desire, 
fill in the coupon below, and mail to Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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St. or Mone 
y 
RFD County Enclosed....c.ccccccsoecsee 
City..... 
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No c.o.d. orders, please. 
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S uelo nieg things hap bor 


l You 


“tile TAP PAN 














Mico Looking | Beautiful, modern exterior with pleasingly balanced 


design, graceful cove top, gleaming chrome oven interior. Easy-to-work- 
at, easy-to-clean, roomy divided top. 


e . | 
Niew Cooking | Exclusive Tel-U-Set brings automatic cooking to your 


finger tips even if you live beyond the gas mains . . . assures you perfect 
results every time. Wonderful for modern low-temperature cooking methods, 


And suclv nico buy ! Whatever price you intend to pay for a range, 


Tappan brings you top value for your money. Models for city gas, Philgas 
or other LP Gas. For helpful hints on range buying, write for free folder 
to The Tappan Stove Company, Dept. 4, Mansfield, Ohio. In Canada, John 
Inglis Company, Limited, Toronto. 


TEL-U-SET 


TEL-U-SET starts, times, stops 
cooking. Includes: automatic clock 
..-“Oven-On” signal ... timed ap- 
pliance outlet... Visiguide time and 
temperature chart .. . Visiminder 
(signals when cooking is done). 


CRISP-CHEST 


Crisp-Chest keeps cereals, crackers, 
potato chips, condiments, salt, 
sugar absolutely dry and fresh. 
The Crisp-Chest is ideal for the 
storage of all foods that require 
protection from moisture. 


You'll say too...Ill take 


TAPPAM 
Cus Fauges 


avtomatic 











avtomatic light automatic 


automatic automatic avtomatic 
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Here's something really different! 
Creamy-white frosting, crowned 
with marshmallow halves, then 
baked a delicate golden brown! 
...and real old-fashioned caramel 
cake with that velvety-smooth 
CALUMET goodness! You must try it! 





NEW, WONDERFUL RECIPE FOR 





Baked, Frosting 


CARAMALL 


f Selected from 63,000 recipes to be 


| the CALUMET Cake-of-the-Mon 





OW CAKE 


th —— i 


Baked Frosting Caramallow Cake | 


| Preparations— Lin 
| 9-inch layer pans, 
Sift flour once be 


114 inches deep.S 
fore measuring. 


redients: : 
} i 3 tablespoons caramelized 
sugar syrup 
3 cups sifted Swans Down 
Cake Flour 
14 teaspoons CALUMET 
374 tonking Powder 
1 teaspoon sal 
% cup vegetab 
1 cups sugar 
3 eggs, unbeaten 
1 cups milk , 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
8 marshmallows, cut in 
halves 


t 
je shortening 


e bottoms of pans with paper; gre 


ase. Use two round | 


tart oven for moderate heat (375°F.). 


ing powder and salt, and sift together i] 
three times. 


a. | 
tening, add sugar gra 
nag pontrm together until light 
and flufly. Add ge, 0 Sch. ‘Then 
ing thoroughly @ . TI 
pet 3 tablespoons of the carameli : 
sugar syrup and blend. ce yo dn : 
ith milk, a sma ou 
ae My Seating after each addition j 
until smooth. Add vanilla; blend. 


i Bake 
+o Turn batter into pans. Da 
anges he oven (375°F.) 30 min- | 
utes, or until done. Cool. 


king | 
Place cooled cake on baki 
yey te Seven Minute Peootns 
between layers and on top and sides 


hmallow halves 
of cake. Press Ly of cake. Then 


recipe 18 ** Doubly _— into frosting © 
CALUMET 18 | into ; oF.) 6to8 
Double able first, in the mixing bow. place = a ne ion = ase 
; na 0 inutes, 
—then oo the owes ioe ced eile, puffed and delicately browned. 
most perfec ; ever tasted! 


pancakes, muffins — Home Made 


That’s why --- i 
oodness, more UW 
aren any other brand! 


1 Note—For best results, 
l METHOD: To make c 
| syrup, heat’ 

When syrup — 

eat. l 
ee oan bot water and stir un 
dissolved. Cool. 

1. Sift flour once, measure, 


In Baking Your Best Bet is— 


CALUMET 





DOUBLE ACTING 


aramelized sugar 
q firmly packed brown 
. a heavy skillet over low 


add bak- 


Seven Minute Frosting ue \ 
ine 2 egg whites, unbeaten, 1 ’2 
paoeranrad dosh of salt, 5 tablespoons 
water, and 14 teaspoons ign eens 
in top of double bouer, MB 
poi dot mg Place over rapidly boil 
ing water, beat constantly with — 
egg beater (or at high speed . e — 
tric mixer), and cook 7 — es, vd 
il until the frosting will stan A ’ 
2 aks. Remove from boiling wa a 
add 1 teaspoon vanilla and beat unt 
thick enough to spread. 


BAKING 
POWDER 


A Product.of General Foods 









For the 


Littlest Folks 


By Miss Kate 


O you like music? Some happy 
boys and girls I know have little 
record players. They can play their 
favorite songs and even hear the fairy 
tales they like best.on records. Most 
records for children are made of Viny- 
lite plastic which won't break. Some 
of them have picture books and color 
books to play with while you listen. 
If you don’t have a record player, you 
can still have fun listening to chil- 
dren’s programs on the radio. 
Why do you like to go to Sunday 
school? Maybe you like Sunday 
school for the same reasons these 


boys and girls do. 


First Prize, $5—“I like to go to Sun- 
day school to learn about Jesus. It 
helps me to love Him more. I learned 
in Sunday school that Jesus was once 
a little boy like me but I expect He 
obeyed His mama and daddy better 
than I do but I am learning to obey, 
too. Sunday school is a good place for 
all boys and girls to go.” 

James Sheldrid Nix, 8, 
Shelby County, Tex. 


Second prize, $3.50—“I like to go 
to Sunday school to learn more about 
heaven. My mother is there and I 
want to go there, too. I love my Sun- 
day school teacher.” Nancy Brown, 8, 

Decatur County, Tenn. 


Third prize, $2.50—“I like to go 
to Sunday school because it teaches 
me how Christ grew from a baby into 
aman. By going to Sunday school I 
learned to share my toys. Because I 
was the only one in our class who 
went the whole year without missing, 
our teacher gave me a picture of 
Christ when He was 12 years old.” 

, Ruth Smith, 9, 
Cumberland County, Tenn. 


Fourth prize, $1.50—“I like to go 
to Sunday school to show my love for 
Jesus because He does so much for 
me. We are learning to find scrip- 
tures in our Bibles. We have some 
new song books and I love to sing. All 
my Sunday school picture cards are 
going into my scrapbook. I feel bet- 
ter after I have gone to Sunday 
school.” Kenneth Wenddand, 7, 
Runnels County, Tex. 





While they listen to the story from 
the record, this brother and sister are 
very carefully arranging cut-outs of 
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In My Ear! 


What a blessing 
to hear clearly 
again—WITH- 
OUT ANY 
UNSIGHTLY 
BUTTON 
, SHOWING IN 
og THE EAR! A 
€4 transparent, al- 
most invisible device hides deaf- 
ness. Learn about the revolutionar 
discovery that is conquering do 
ness in a way unknown before. 


FREE! Find out how you may again 
hear precious sounds you may 
have feared were lostfor- 
ever. aw mail coupon 
for valuable FREE book. 5% 

No cost or obligation. 


* One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 334-¢ 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Mail Now For Valuable Free Book 
* Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. | 334-C 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Please send me the valuable FREE book 
on OVERCOMING DEAFNESS with: 
out a button showing in ear. 
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Do Freckles 
Embarrass You? 


Start using Stillman’‘s 
Freckle Cream today. 
It is not only a freckle 
cream, but a beauty ” 
cream. Thousands of me 
girls and young women — 

use it for a softer, smoother, more radiant 
and appealing skin. Do you know that a 
radiant, youthful skin adds sparkle to your 
personality . . . makes you more charming 
and attractive? 






For your copy of “The Joy of 
New Personal Charm,” write 


THE STILLMAN COMPANY 


Box 49 Aurora, Illinois ‘ 


“©, Make oO 7 
Yd Up to $F.00 «. 


; f Sensational Plan! Introduce guaranteed PRE-MADE 
y to Measure Nylons to friends, neighbors. 624 heurs 


average wear per ir actual 
Get your personal hosiery without ONE CENT cost. 





J-65, INDIANAPOLIS 7, IN 








the three little pigs and their houses, 












ft beauty. Overal 
sj in., width 18 ia., thickness 8 is. 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free 
American Memoria Co. apt. 416, Adana, #0 
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Memory Book Recipes 


For Sweet Potatoes, Date Bars, Tallerine 





Hot biscuits are a year-round breakfast treat. 
Don’t forget to add fruit juice and sausage! 


By Sallie Hill 


OMETIMES I get to thinking 

about the people who have never 
tasted many of our delicious Southern 
foods in the fresh state—muscadines, 
damson plums, watermelon, peaches 
just off the tree, boiled peanuts, nu- 
merous sweet potato dishes . . . so 
now you know what’s on my mind. 


It's muscadine canning time, my 
calendar tells me, and many are the 
special uses for this delicious fruit. 
Do use muscadines, not only in the 
fresh state, but as jelly, juice, hull 
preserves, and in the frozen state. 
They're worthy of more consideration 
for menu variety. Grace Hartley, 
food editor, The Atlanta Journal, sug- 
gests muscadines in the following 
ways: bread, shortcake, rolls, apple- 
sauce, mincemeat, baked apple stuff- 
ing, confections, pie, steamed pud- 
dings, and muscadine juice for gela- 
tin desserts. .. . Now, would you like 
to send in your own Memory Book 
list of tasty muscadine recipes? 

Since sweet potatoes are grown in 
abundance in our section, now is the 
time to make the most of them. This 
favorite vegetable is not only good; 
it's good for you. The deep yellow 
potatoes serve as a rich source of 
vitamin A. Moreover, they are fair 
sources of vitamins B:, B:, and C, 
and the minerals—calcium, phos- 
phorus, and iron. 


Grated Raw Sweet Potato 
Pudding 
This recipe comes to us with much 
acclaim from North Carolina. 
Three eggs, V2 cups milk, 4 cups grated 
faw sweet potato, Y2 cup sugar, V2 cup 
sorghum, 3 cup butter, 1 teaspoon nut- 


meg, | teaspoon cinnamon, V2 teaspoon 
salt. 


Beat eggs without separating and 
add to milk. To the grated sweet 
potato add the sugar, sorghum, melt- 
ed butter, spices, salt, and the milk 
and eggs. Pour mixture into a but- 
tered pudding pan and bake in a 
moderate oven. When crusted around 

edge and top, stir and let the 
Gust form again. Do this several 
> and then allow a final browning 
of top and sides before removing 
the oven. Serve hot, or cool and 


slice. Serve with cream. If desired, 
% cup grated coconut and % cup 
chopped raisins may be added. 


Sweet Potato Biscuit 

Readers have recently requested 
that I re-publish this recipe. Serve 
the biscuits hot with damson pre- 
serves and an extra cup of coffee 
some morning. For variety, serve 
them hot, with butter and syrup. 


One cup flour, 3 teaspoons baking pow- 

der, Y2 teaspoon salt, 4 tablespoons fat, 

1 cup cooked mashed sweet potatoes, 34 
cup milk. 


Sift together flour, baking powder, 
and salt. Add fat, potatoes, and milk 
to make stiff enough to roll. Cut and 
bake in hot oven 20 to 30 minutes. 


Date Bars 

My hostess, Mrs. F. A. Bracher, 
Gillespie County, Tex., yielded gra- 
ciously to my request for this recipe. 
I'm happy to pass it on to you. 


Four eggs, 2 cups sugar, 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, 2 cups flour, pinch salt, V2 
cup milk, j pound dates, | teaspoon 
vanilla extract, 1Y%2 cups chopped nuts. 


Separate eggs and beat yolks thor- 
oughly. Add sugar and mix well. 
Mix and sift dry ingredients and add 
to egg-sugar mixture alternately with 
milk. Fold in chopped dates, nuts, 
and extract. Pour into pan and bake 
at 375 degrees F. for 30 minutes. 


Tallerine 

This delicious dish (it’s one a man 
can work on) is popular in Lee Coun- 
ty, Miss., according to Mrs. Mallie 
Lee Snyder Purdy. 


One medium onion, 1 green pepper, 2 ta- 
blespoons butter i pound ground steak, 
2 cups or 1 No. y; can tomato soup, | cup 
water, Ye teaspoon chili powder, 4 tea- 
spoon curry powder, black pepper, 2 cups 
uncooked noodles, y) cups or | No. 2 can 
whole kernel corn, | cup grated cheese. 


Mince onion and pepper and fry 
in butter. Add meat and brown. Add 
tomato soup, water, and seasonings. 
Let simmer slowly while noodles are 
cooking in 4 cups salted water. Cook 
6 to 10 minutes, or until noodles are 
done. Put layer of noodles in a but- 
tered casserole. Add a layer of meat 
sauce, then of corn, cover with 
cheese. Repeat. Cook 30 minutes at 
250 degrees F. Turn off heat and let 
stand 15 minutes. 
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x * New for You x « 


By The Wishbone Editor 


Nice for the man of the house is a hat 
holder that also blocks the hat while it 
hangs. A wing nut adjusts to hat size. 
Fits on wall or door. Costs $1.25 from 
Wilbar Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Chesterton, Ind. 


Hiawatha elastic sewing thread is fine 
for machine or hand sewing. Because 
it shirrs as it stitches, all types of shir- 
ring are easy to do. It is good for sew- 
ing on buttons and to reinforce the elas- 
tic on tops of socks, shorts, panties, and 
pajamas. At most notion counters for 25 
and 50 cents. 


Plastic Foldaway Dry-M_ rack holds 
garments securely. Clips may be de- 
tached from the frame and used else- 
where. Made by John Mack and Son, 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 40, IIl., to re- 
tail for about $3. 


A boon to homemakers is the new 
type easy-to-mix paint developed by 
Warren Paint Co., of Nashville, Tenn. 
Select the shade and color you desire 
from their beautiful Colorizer catalog 
of 1,322 decorative colors. Paint is im- 
mediately available with no waiting or 
ordering. The nicest feature is that if 
you need just one more quart—or pint 
. .. to finish painting your room, it’s no 
trouble at all. Simply tell your dealer 
and he can refer to the catalog again 
for a perfect match! 


This barbecue set has a practical three- 
section plate, salt and pepper shakers, 
and 12-ounce tumbler vith coaster. It 
comes in red, green, blue, or yellow. 
Complete set of service for four retails 
for $3.95. If not locally available, con- 
tact Fedan Distributors, 2970 East Colo- 
rado St., Pasadena 8, Calif. 


Parham Hampar is a Fiberglas insu- 
lated food oe drink carrier. Just the 
answer for picnics, hunting trips, church 
dinners, club luncheons, or taking per- 
ishables to market. Made by Parham 
Industries, Inc., Detroit, Mich., to retail 
for $3.88. 


A flexible, 46-ounce Tupperware con- 
tainer is useful for storing fruit juices 
and keeping celery, carrots, and other 
vegetables crisp and fresh for several 
days. The airtight Pour-All cover in- 
cludes a pouring outlet which, when 
closed, is air- and liquid-tight. The 20- 
ounce size as well as the canister sets 
are valuable for storage, picnics, and 
regular uses. If not available in your 
area, write to Tupper Corporation, De- 
partment 4, Cuero, Tex. 


Homemakers will welcome Damp- 
Champ ironing bag that dampens 
clothes without sprinkling. You put 
clothes in bag and pour in water. Ina 
few hours they are ready to iron. Viny 
plastic bag, measuring 18 x 36 inches, 
costs $1.95. Made by Humphrey-Cal- 
lander and Co., 618-32 West Adams 
St., Clinton, Ill. 


Self - closing, all- 
urpose clothes 
n00k provides new 
convenience an 
safety at small cost. 
Useful for automo- 
bile, clothes closet, 
or the children’s 
room. It may be 
mounted at child- | 
height, helping the © 
child to hang his 
clothes. Costs only | # 
50 cents. Made by | 
Staderline Products 
Co., Box 88, Ard- 
more, Pa. 
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Save every one of these tomatoes. Some like them ripe, and 


Save Foods Now 


And Dress Up Your Menus Later 


some like them green. You'll find many ways to use them. 


By Mary Autrey 


RE you tired of canning the same 
foods the same old way? You can 
be sure you and your family will get 
tired of eating them next winter, too, 
if you don’t have enough variety. Of 
course, you'll continue to can all of 
your fruits and vegetables but you'll 
have the plates passed back for 
“more, please,” if you'll try these 
tangy dishes. 


Dill Green Tomato Pickle 


Green tomatoes, stalk celery, sweet green 
peppers, garlic, 2 quarts water, 1 quart 
vinegar, 1 cup salt, dill to taste. 


Use small, firm, green tomatoes. 
Pack into clean sterilized jars. Add to 
each quart jar a bud of garlic, one 
stalk of celery, and one green pepper 
cut in fourths. Make a brine of the 
water, vinegar, and salt. Boil with 
the dill for five minutes. Fill jar with 
hot brine and seal immediately. These 
will be ready in four to six weeks. 


Rare Mustard Sauce 


One-half cup tomato soup, V2 cup pre- 

pared mustard, Y2 cup vinegar, Y2 cup 

sugor, Yo cup ae margarine, 3 egg 
yolks. 


Cook all ingredients except yolks 
over boiling water about 10 minutes, 
or until the product begins to thicken. 
Add beaten egg yolks gradually, 
stirring constantly. Cook about 4 
minutes over hot water (not boiling). 
Store in the refrigerator. Will keep 
several days. 


Zesty Uncooked Chili Sauce 
Two cups fresh, firm, finely chopped to- 
matoes, 2 cups pitted ripe olives c 
fine (if desired), 4 medium-sized onions 

c ed, 2 tablespoons olive or 
oil, 4 tablespoons wine vinegar, V2 
teaspoon salt, dash of pepper. 
Mix ingredients, adding tomato 
juice if more liquid is needed. Store 


in refrigerator. 


sellied Applesauce 
For a different slant on apple- 
Silice, try this: Dissolve one package 
Orange gelatin dessert in % cup hot 
Water. Add 2% cups applesauce, 1 
mm cinnamon and grated 


ee 
tee 
be 3 


orange rind. Chill until set. Beat 
slightly with fork before serving. 
Yield: Four servings. 

Miss Florence Imlay, Kentucky ex- 
tension specialist in foods and nutri- 
tion, knows what is good as well as 
what is good for you. She shares two 
of her recipes. 


Minted Pears 

Pare, cut in halves, and remove 
core. To prevent darkening, place in 
cold water to which 2 tablespoons salt 
and 3 tablespoons lemon juice have 
been added. Do not leave longer than 
15 to 20 minutes or the fruit will be 
salty. Make a thin syrup (1 cup sugar 
to 3 cups water). Add % teaspoon 
mint flavoring to each quart of syrup. 
Cook the pears in the syrup for 4 to 
8 minutes. Pack hot in hot jars or tin 
cans, adjust lids according to manu- 
facturer’s directions, and process for 
20 minutes in boiling water bath. 

Serve with grated cheese, chopped 
nuts, or olives on a bed of watercress, 
lettuce, or shredded cabbage and 
parsley. 


Baked Pears 

Select a good cooking pear, wash, 
cut in halves, and remove core. Place 
in casserole with medium syrup (2 
cups sugar and 2 cups water). Bake 
in moderate oven (350-370 degrees 
F.) until tender. Pack in hot jars, ad- 
just lids according to manufacturer’s 
directions, and process in boiling 
water bath 20 minutes. 


Tomato Preserves 

Five pounds (11 cups, quartered) ripe 

tomatoes, 4 pounds sugar, 2 lemons 

sliced thin. 

Scald, peel, and quarter tomatoes. 
Add sugar and let stand overnight. 
Drain off juice and boil it rapidly until 
it spins a thread when dropped from 
spoon. Add tomatoes and lemons and 
boil until thick and clear. Pour into 
sterilized jars and seal according to 
manufacturer’s directions. 
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d gives Biscuits 


To tempt your family’s appetite, bake 
these unusual Peanut Brittle Rolls... light, 


flavorful, delicious, yet easy to bake with 


“Ran Metin 
Director, 
Home Service Bureau 


Super-Milled Robin Hood Flour. 


Yes, you, too, will join in the applause for 


this tested recipe developed by Rita Martin of Robin 
Hood’s Home Service Bureau. And the secret of your suc- 
cess will be guaranteed Robin Hood Flour, milled from 
Nature’s finest flavored wheat by an exclusive process 
that assures you of perfect baking every time! For light, 
even-textured biscuits ... for crisp, flaky pastry ... for 


prize-winning cakes. . 


. for all your baking . . . Robin 


Hood guarantees success, or money back plus 10%. 


In Robin Hood sacks you'll find valuable : 
coupons which you can exchange for kitchen + 
aluminumware at no extra cost. 
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Don’t Let Your Child Down 


By Corinne J. Grimsley 


Listen, Parents! Your 


child’s teacher speaks 
I 


to you earnestly here. 


**f ET’S get together, you 

and me. I am your 
child’s teacher. I am not inter- 
ested in just teaching your 
child how to make a living. 
More important to me is giv- 
ing him some down-to-earth 
things to live for and a moral 
sense of values to live by. You 
are his parent. Your goals and 
mine are the same where your 
child is concerned. We have 
the most important thing in 
the world in common, your 
child. But have you made 
any effort to know me? 

“If only I knew you, I 
would ask your help on this 
and many other problems. 
“What should I do when your 
child comes to me with his 
feelings hurt because he be- 
lieves his parents have made an un- 
fair decision?’ Suppose I believe that 
you are wrong this time? I don’t 
know whether to criticize you; defend 
you; or try to ignore the entire mat- 
ter. If I could talk to you, I could 
answer your child. Must I fail him? 


“I try to make your child more un- 
derstanding, more tolerant of others, 
less critical in his judgments. He is 
appealing to me in his confusion. 
What do you want me to say to him? 
... that you are always right or that 
I agree with him?” 

Your child’s teacher is appealing to 
you for help. Will you go to her and 
answer her plea? 

A fine teacher who has been watch- 
ing our children through many years 
of devoted service in the teaching 
field has listed these things we, as 
parents, should teach our children. 
Are you working hand-in-hand with 
school personnel? Check yourself. 


Do you teach your child—Hon- 
esty? Too often a child excuses some 
action by saying, “Everybody else 
does it.” 

Truthfulness? Distinguish between 
a real lie and a child’s imagination. 

Respect for authority? Don’t de- 
mand blind respect that leads to dic- 
tatorship, but a genuine respect 
based on understanding. When giv- 
ing directions to a child, have respect 
for his immaturity and give him time 
to respond but see to it that he com- 
pletes the task. 

Fair play? It is important to “take 
turns”—to have respect for the rights 
of others. 

To be dependable? Teach your 
child that going to school is his job, 
and he is to stay until the end of the 
day—and the end of the term! 


Do you give your child—Emo- 
tional security? Be affectionate to- 
ward your child and make him feel 
that he is wanted. 

Financial security? Look ahead so 





Send them to school in spick and 
span cottons. Make your child com- 
fortable and not clothes conscious, 


that your child will not want for the 
necessities of life. Don’t worry your 
child by complaining to him about 
bills you owe. 

Social security? Be cordial toward 
his friends and don’t “shoo” him away 
when your friends call. Make your 
home a place where he can bring his 
friends, and know they are welcome. 


Do you refrain from—Discuss- 
ing another’s shortcomings in his pres- 
ence? If you want to criticize his 
teacher, don’t let him hear you! 

Nagging him? Try not to lose pa- 
tience when dealing with your child. 

Comparing one child with another? 
One may be a much more rapid learn- 
er while the slow child may be work- 
ing as hard as he can. 

Making promises that you cannot 
carry through? Let him always be 
able to depend on you. 

Having such a fine house that other 
children are not welcome? 


Parents: By the time your child 
is ready for school he has ideas, 
ideals, standards, and too often prej- 
udices that he has acquired through 
the preschool years. You were his 
principal teacher then. What are you 
doing to help your child get ready for 
life? What do you think of the list 
this teacher has given us? Which of 
these suggestions do you consider 
most important? Do you want any 
further help on any of these subjects? 
Have you some comments and sug 
gestions you would like to make? 

Your child’s teacher has spoken to 
you. What will your response 
We would like to hear from you. 


Teachers: Would you like to add 
some further suggestions to this 
What would you like to say fo the 
parents of the children you teac 
Tell us how your school gets mothers 
and teachers to work together. Do 
you have plans for a closer parent 
teacher relationship? We would ay 
preciate hearing from youl 
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ANY exciting new products all ‘) ) 
which take the sting out of meal tenn ih Sy 


preparation have found their way to 


our pantry shelves. Rice which cooks San: . a ) " 
in 10 minutes is easily varied to make . | COFF F a 
my favorite one-dish meals. I like 


to use it with chopped ham, chicken 
chop suey, chicken curry, salmon, 
tuna, crabmeat. Or lacking any of the 
above, I may put a layer of grated 
cheese on cooked rice and top with 
condensed soup—mushroom, tomato, 
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Pat. Ofc. 










Many farm wives 


celery, or chicken. I use a baking | f 

dish, place it in a slow oven until the ts my new 
say Gem Dandy Speaking of condensed soups, 

Electric Chum is | have you tried them for left-overs or 


soup is hot, and serve it. ul 7 
College Educated 
the most useful in the place of sauces? Slice cold, 
electric appliance | boiled potatoes in baking dish and WEAK: EVER. 
on the farm. Ban- 


¢ add salt and pepper. Then add a 
ishes all drudgery | Jayer of grated cheese, and top with 
ofchurning butter— | mushroom or celery soup. Heat and 


just flip the switch. | serve, Use this same method for COFFEE POT. 


Churns in about 15 










-_ E  mimutes, Makes 15 steamed squash, whole or sliced. Did 
_— iiles besty jer, : *' more butter. Sanitary, | WE forget to say to add a dash of ear 
— wold separately. easily cleaned. grated onion? As 4 final touch, dust 
Ors New, cool running, | a]] these dishes with chili powder. 
t for th heavy-duty motor will 
. not heat up even when run continuously for days. Instant tea is something new in 
ry your Buy Gem Dandy Electric Churn at hardware * | our kitchen. too. Since the product 
m about electrical appliance dealers today. Guaranteed. Mail | . ? 
portcard for free booklet. is soluble in water of any tempera- 
ture, either hot or cold tea can be 
1 toward MODEL 4-QT. Heavy-duty motor. Churns 3 quarts d h e h 
: heavy cream or whole milk in a few minutes. Sells serve on short notice. The new tea 
ree complete with Duraglas jar for only $12.95 requires no steeping and, of course, 
os en MABAMA MFG. CO., Dept.A-161, Birmingham 3, Ale. | there are no tea leaves to throw out. 
_ his Also ready for hasty tasty beverages 
velcome. ° “eet 
More Comfort Wearing are several brands of instant coffee 





and caffeine-free types, such as In- 
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Simply heat water to boiling, add 1 
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icize his Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose plate +? 2-cup $2.25 

vou! discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved powder, | teaspoon of the product, and it’s 4-cup 2.50 

| sprinkled on upper and lower plates holds them ready to serve. é6-cup 2.75 

‘Ose pe firmer so that they feel more comfortable. No 8-cup 2.95 
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the list trom your spare time, Be first—erite. | Add grated cheese and serve. 
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cones look to such ready-to-use items as to- Yaga in ag — a 
ant any mato sauce, chili sauce, meat extract its amazingly improved, patent 
abjects? 314 ' er >| WEAR-EVER FRY PANS—Decep, gleam-. “safety” cover, new Resilio Seal and 
a cies aie herbs, and other seasonings. If the ing beauties that heat so evenly. Cool, cam-lock handle. With easiest-to-use 
ke? Pe 2) in. high, 18m. wide, Bin. hich cupboard is bare on your next kitchen easy-hold Bakelite handles. Sizes to recipe book. 
' i aia enews ‘aaaaeer aneapeue raid, concoct a friendly combination | 19%" diam. 7-3/16" size, $1.20 4 qt. size $ 9.95 (was $12.95) 
7 be? DEPARTMENT 70 STATION F, ATLANTA, G& of scrambled eggs, tomato sauce, a 7 qt. size $14.95 (was $16.95) 
yu. bit.of chili sauce, a dash of chili pow- At f He department, hard ant furnishi : 





der, salt to taste. Serve on toast. 


e to < SELL IT AT A PROFIT It is a kind of game with me to e 
a a Almost anything useful that you | see just how many ready-mixed foods 





have a surplus of is just what the market affords. Take macaroons 
“teach? body rp s just what some- rte: : tor them also! Add 
el i —there's a mixture for them also! A 
mothers into a p ieee! oe — an unbeaten egg white to the magic = —_ png 
her. Do y omering % for sale in the =| mix, drop onto a cooky sheet lined gher saad 
parent: CLASSIFIED ADS. with brown paper, slide it into the 








uld ap- Sr _ oven, cook quickly, and serve. THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO., DEPT. 5309, NEW KENSINGTON, PA, 
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That Other 


You Could 


Destroy His. Love! 





Be the real you, the one your husband loves ... 
not withdrawn .. . unsure of your intimate feminine hygiene. 
Remember, doubt . . . inhibitions . . . can create another you! 


OU can be sure of feminine daintiness 
when you douche regularly with 
“Lysol”! 


“‘Lysol’’ cleanses the vaginal canal even 
in the presence of mucous matter. No 
makeshift like soap, salt or soda can pos- 
sibly act the same way! 


“Lysol” is the famous disinfectant with 
amazing, proved power to kill germ-life 
quickly on contact! 


Yet, gentle, non-caustic “Lysol” will 
not harm delicate tissue. Correct douching 


solution in the simple directions on every 
bottle. Many doctors advise patients to 
douche regularly with “Lysol,” just to 
insure daintiness alone, and to use it as 
often as needed. No greasy aftereffect. 


Take no chances! Never let neglect 
create a “‘dual personality’. . . another 
you, full of doubts, misgivings and in- 
hibitions. Don’t let that other you destroy 
your love! 


Get “‘Lysol’’ brand disinfectant today, 
and use it regularly, 


Preferred 3 tol over any other liquid preparation for Feminine Hygiene! 










QE6.U6 PAT OFF. 








A Concentrated > 
Germ-Killer [ 








Profuct of Lehn & Fink 


FRE eI EXPERT MODERN ADVICE ON 
© FEMININE HYGIENE! 

Harriet Dean 

Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 

Box PF-509, Bloomfield, N. 


Please send me, in plain aclitadis a FREE copy 
of booklet, prepared in collaboration with a lead- 
ing gynecologist, entitled, “Don’t Depend on 
Hearsay.” 














Ask-It Basket 


By Oris Cantrell 





Stained Water Bottle 
“My refrigerator water bottle has 
ugly water stains. How can I remove 
them?” Mrs. O. M. B., Oklahoma. 


Fill the bottle with water, add 2 


.| tablespoons of liquid bleach, and let 


stand overnight. If this method does 
not remove the stains, add broken 
eggshells or BB shot to the solution 
and shake well. 


Fish Odors 


“How can I remove the fish odor 
from my skillet?” Mrs. V. S. M., 
Georgia. 


Fill vessel with clear water, add 
a tablespoon of baking soda, and let 
water boil for a minute or two. 


New Waffle Iron 


“I have just bought a new waffle 
iron. Please tell me how to take care 
of it.” Mrs. D. L. O., Tennessee. 


Condition the iron by rubbing well 
with unsalted fat. Heat the grid a 
few minutes. Never wash the iron 
and do not grease it after the first 
conditioning. Always cool with the 
iron open. 


To Make Geed Butter 


“When I churn, I find that some- 
times large pieces of clabber remain 
in the butter even after I have washed 
it. Can you tell me why?” 

Mrs. R. F. M., Texas. 


The large pieces of milk in your 
butter are most likely due to the fact 
that the milk had been warm enough 
for large curds to form. You will find, 
too, that the milk washes out easier 
if you take the butter up when the 
pieces are about the size of a grain of 
corn rather than waiting until it is all 
in a large mass. 


Stains on Linens 


“I frequently find gravy stains on| 
-| my best table linen. My methods of 


laundering have failed to remove 
these ugly stains. Can you help me?” 
Mrs. C. B. M., Virginia. 


A gravy stain is a bit hard to re- 
move because it is a combination pro- 
tein and fat. Wash first in cool water 
to remove protein. Then wash in hot, 
soapy water to remove the fat. 


Sorrowful Susie 


My oven is a messy mess, 

I carelessly spilled some fat. 
It’s sticky ’cause it burned, I guess— 
Now what can I do about that? 














Apply diluted ammonia with a 
cloth or leave a dish holding the 
cloth in a closed oven overnight. 
Then scour lightly with steel wool. 





IF YOU'RE STOUT 
merely mail coupon below for 
olden Anniversary Style 
Book showing latest styles in 
dresses, suits, coats—all 
cleverly proportioned by 
experts to slim your figure— 
all priced low to save ano 
Look at this Sanfori: 


shoes, sults and underwear. _ sizes 
Mail co mee for your FREE sg 

100-page ney-Saving Book. guysr 
752 EAST MARKET 


oO ¢ 
ane f ryant 
« INDIANAPOLIS 17, Ih 


; Please mail me FREE 50th Anniversary Style Book.(70), 


DEPT. 70 
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HOT WATER 





—plenty of it! 


With G-E, the Finest Water Heater 
for Farm Use...and the Safest! 


install it anywhere.. 
no flame, no flue, no fumes! 
Completely automatic—hot wa- 


ter when you want it! 


-it’s safe... 


Dependable... backed by liberal 
10-year protection plan! 


Easy on the pocketbook! 


insist on a G-E Water Heater... 
see your dealer, today! 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


WATER HEATER 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





There’s No Finer Laxative 
Used by 
Millions 
for Over 
30 Years 






















ffi 
gS: 
sf 


Samples of 50 for $1. Christmas cords with same. 
 32-page CATALOG of over 100 “sell on sight” 
Just send your name © Christmas Cards and Gift items 


and address for our 1950 deluxe assortment on 
SPECIAL FUND RAISING PLAN FOR ORGANIZATIONS 












vee . 
Known To Medical Science! © 


The instant you apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads, —— 
shoe friction stops, pressure is 
lifted. And no corn-removing 
action known to Medical Sci- 
ence is faster than Dr. Scholl’s, 
Get Se” box today! At Drug, 
Shoe, and Dept. Stores. 


D! Scholls Oo of 
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Yes — without experience, risk or investment, 


you can easily earn up to $26 AND MORE 
WEEKLY in your SPARE TIME! 








Simply tell your friends, neigh- 
bors, + @bout nationally 
odvertised KENDEX NYLON 
HOSIERY sold with amazing 
gvorantee that gives FREE RE- 
PLACEMENT if hose runs or 
snags (regardless of cause) 
within guarantee period up to 
3 months. All constructions 
from sheerest 60 gauge to 
heavy service. Also complete 
line Lingerie, Housecoats, Robes 
and Men’s Hosiery. Good House- 
keeping Guarantee Seal. NOT 
SOLD IN STORES. Man or Wom- 
on — young or old — SPARE or 
PULL time, you can easily earn 
steady income writing orders. 
We deliver and collect. Advance 
cash plus huge 40% bonus. 








EVERYTHING FREE! 
Complete money-making out- 
fits, including Campte Fiylen 
Stocking, a of mater- 
ials, etc. FREE and prepaid. 
No Obligation. Nothing to 
o~ now or later. Simply 
write your name and address 
on postcard and mail to: 


KENDEX CORP. 
BABYLON 911, NY. 














WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 














VERYTIME a laxative is needed for 
LJ a child, Syrup of Black-Draught is 
given by mothers who really know. Syrup 
of Black-Draught is pleasant-tasting. 
Children never back away or fuss about 
taking it. Taken as directed Syrup of 
Black-Draught usually relieves sluggish 
constipation due to too much eating be- 
tween meals or to other normal children’s 
irregularities. Syrup of Black-Draught is 
& pure, efficient product made by a manu- 
urer known for four generations for 
quality preparations. Remember, for 
Gory ups get Black-Draught in pow- 
or granulated form. Costs a penny 

or less a dose. Just ask your dealer for 
Black-Draught in the form you prefer— 
and for children always get good-tasting 


SYRUP OF BLACK-DRAUGHT 
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Ina yng feu Van! 


DRESS forN ov 


FOR ORDERING 












































Heart to Heart 
Talks 


About Popularity 


Problems in School 





By Ruth Ryan 


ep pEAR R. R.: I am moving to a 

new community. I am 16 and 
in the first year of high school. Just 
how should I go about making 
friends?” E. G. L., Arkansas. 


Making friends in a new school 
isn’t difficult if you don’t try too hard. 
Be friendly and interested in what is 
going on. Soon you'll know which 
clubs you’d rather join and which 
activities will appeal to you most. 
Don’t talk too much about how won- 
derful your former school was, either. 
It will make your schoolmates dis- 
like you. 


“Dear R. R.: What is a nice way to 
refuse to date a boy and still be polite 
to him?” R. C. L., Alabama. 


If you don’t want to date the boy 
at any time, politely but definitely say 
that you have other plans. Don’t say 
“maybe later” or anything else that 
would make him think you might 
say “yes” some other time. 


“Dear R. R.: A boy I have known 
for some time invited me to a school 
dance. He has always been very 
thoughtful, but he was rude on that 
date. He danced every number with 
another girl and I spent most of the 
time alone. He didn’t even apologize 
when he took me home. Should I 
date him again?” S.C. S., Texas. 


Until your boy friend grows up 
enough to know what courtesies are 
expected of him as an escort, he 
should stay at home! I thought any 
boy who knew enough to invite a 
girl to a dance knew enough to dance 
the first and last dances with her, 
and to take her out for a cool drink 
at intermission. He should also see 
to it that she has partners for every 
dance. There’s simply no excuse for 
such rudeness, and I think I would 
let him know exactly how I felt about 
such treatment. And I’m not at all 
sure I would accept future dates from 
this boy unless I could be reasonably 
sure I would not be neglected dur- 
ing the evening. 


“Dear R. R.: There is a boy in my 
school whom I like very much, but 
everyone teases me because he is so 
ugly. I know he isn’t handsome, but 
he is nice and I enjoy being with him. 
My girl friends think I'm silly. What 
do you say?” B. C. K., Florida. 


You are right and your girl friends 
are silly. If your boy friend has noth- 
ing against him but an unattractive 
face, pay no attention to them. 
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Get'Fiece-by-Fiece 
| washing with GE 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Toshow you the wholeline of 
General Electric Wringer 
Washers. There’s one for 
every budget! 





Model illustrated AW 452 


BETTER THAN SOME “AUTOMATICS” 
—YET COSTS FAR LESS! 


EXTRA-LARGE CAPACITY! 


G.E.’s new de luxe has a 10-Ib tub—now 
do your whole wash at once! 

Every piece is individually dipped, flexed 
and cleansed —just like having a hand 
laundress! 


Thisnew Instinctive Wringer cleans clothes 
with pressure! Just a mere tug at clothes 
stops rolls! So easy! So safe! 

Or can be set to HOLD position for a con- 
tinuous washing action. 


All controls are at finger-tip level. Top 
opening for easier loading. 


Read the reasons why General Electric Wringer Washers 
are so dependable, so thorough, so gentle! 


G-E Activator® Washing Action 
guides clothes through three distinct 
washing zones—light, medium and vig- 
orous. Gives all your wash a gentle, 
but thorough cleaning. 





Iron in comfort with 


ROTARY IRONERS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


G-E Permadrive Mechanism has only 
four moving parts. No oiling! No ex- 
posed machinery! 

One-Year Written Warranty against 
defective materials and workmanship. 


Takes the “strain” out of ironing! 


It’s so fast, so easy to iron when you can sit in comfort, 
with this G-E Rotary Ironer. 

The large ironing roll takes the biggest pieces in your 
laundry. Automatic operation . . . 
temperatures. Two speeds—fast and slow— Model AR 
70 illustrated. General Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


adjustable ironing 
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gust look what can be dor 
with a Kipe Purple Plum ! 





PLUM JELLY 











— “" 


PEACH-PLUM JAM 
\ 








PLUM-ORANGE CONSERVE 


To make conserve. Measure 


prepared fruit , 

“ igh am ae raisins sugar; set aside. Place 
¥: pon suger saucepan of fruit over high 

1 box Sure-Jell heat. Add Sure-Jell; stir 
Ys cup coarsely chopped = until mixture comes to a 
walnut meats hard boil. At once stir in 


sugar. Bring to a full roll- 
ing boil; boil hard 1 minute, 
stirring constantly. Remove 
from heat. Add nut meats, 
skim, and ladle quickly. 
Paraffin, Makes about 11 
six-ounce glasses. 


To prepare fruit. Chop 1 
he th orange, fine Reid i 

ter. Simmer, - 
pes 20 mins. Halve and pit 
2 pounds fully ripe plums. 
Chop fine. Add orange. 
Measure 4}4 cups into large 
saucepan. Add raisins. 















So Easy / 
You'll get sure 
results by following 
Sure-Jell recipes 







So Quick! 
Prepare fruit— 
15 minutes later 








ie 













Theres magic in the word 


HOMEMADE 




















Look What Foil Can Do! 


By Mary Autrey 


A SURPRISE treat is in store for you if you haven't used alumi- 

num household foil in cooking. In addition to being ideal for 
bowl covers and refrigerator storage, foil helps make foods better 
and tastier in cooking. In many cases it can eliminate the messy 
business of cleaning your roasting, broiling, or frying pans. Less 
tender cuts of meat can be tenderized more effectively in roasting 
by wrapping them completely in foil. 

There are other good cooking uses as well: as a liner for baking 
pan- or cooky sheet; for wrapping potatoes, corn, and apples for 
roasting on a grate or buried in hot coals in outdoor cookery. The 
foil is easily rinsed under hot water and can be used several times, 


> 
_ Line your frying pan 
with aluminum 
foil. Fish, chops, 
steaks, or hamburg- 
ers won’t burn 
or stick to the pan. 
Afterwards, just 
remove the foil and 
there’s no scour- 
ing needed 
to clean the pan. 








Line the broiling pan with foil, and turn up the edges to hold 
drippings. The aluminum reflects the broiler heat to sear 
the under side too, and to prevent loss of juice and flavor. 









< 
Place the foil 
loosely around 
your roast. The 
wrap prevents 
burning and dry: 
ing of the meat 
and fats from 
sputtering and 
smoking. Brown 
for last half 
hour by opening 
the covering. 








. 


Aluminum foil 
makes it easy to 
cook two or three 
vegetables at 
once in the same 
pot or pressure 
cooker, Wrap 
each vegetable in 
separate pieces 
of foil and set 
in one-half cup 
boiling water. 
Vegetables steam in 
their own juices. 

























Save space and show off your beautiful 
Revere Ware with the smart, convenient 
Revere de Luxe Rack. 


How practical and cheery is a Whistling Tea 
Kettle! This one, made of chrome-plated 
solid capper is a convenient three-quart size 
... with a whistle cap that opens or closes 
with a flick of the finger. 


b tae never know how easy cooking can be until you 


try the Revere ‘“‘waterless’’ way. These Revere Ware 
“Kitchen Jewels” heat up quickly and evenly. Precious vitamins 
and minerals are preserved to bring extra health to your family. 
These utensils are easy to keep silvery and bright. And of 
course they’re practically indestructible. You can’t burn a hole 
through them. Because they will give you a lifetime of wear 
they will prove the most inexpensive purchase you could make. 
There’s a complete line of Revere Copper-Clad Stainless Steel 
beauties—sauce pans, skillets, Dutch ovens, coffee percolators, 
double boilers, sauce pots and the Revere Ware Pressure 
Cooker—to help make your cooking more tantalizing, and to 
save you time, trouble and costly fuel. Look for the trademark 
in the thick copper bottom and be sure to get Revere Ware. 
Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, Rome Manufacturing 


Company Division, Rome, N. Y. 
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Miss Hattie Jones, Henrico County, Va., developed her color scheme from colors in drapery and sofa slip cover fabric. 
In the hall, note the tie-in of wallpaper and plain, painted walls. The background of paper is a new color, charcoal, 


Glorify Your Walls 


And Lift the Spirit of Your Family 


By SALLIE HILL 


Kodachromes by Wray Selden. 
Wallpaper courtesy Miller & Rhoads, 
Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Arrangement by Lila W. Gilliam. 


4 


Let these wallpaper samples 
guide your selections: “Little 
Pinks” pattern, made by Mar- 
garet Owen, Inc.; “Rozette,” 
a provincial pattern of wash- 
able paper made by Imperial; 
“Lotus Blossom” is a Ren- 
verne Handprint paper ; “Sten- 
cil Squares,” a good paper for 
a large room, is lovely Wil- 
liamsburg Restoration paper 
by Katzenbach and Warren. 


Along With Your Whole House 


happy result of much planning and color harmonizing. As Miss Hattie 

Jones told us, she built her color scheme around the nubby textured, 
mauve-colored rug which she had on hand. The light color, she reminds 
us, shows tracks less. Taking it from there, this Henrico County woman 
developed the color scheme from colors in drapery and sofa slip cover 
fabric. We liked the invigorating effect of the plain, painted, green walls. 
Miss Jones gave the hall a magic touch when she skillfully tied in the 
paper with the plain living room walls. The draperies and slip covers (not 
shown) feature the same fabric and they provide sufficient pattern for the 
room. Solid-colored pillows are used against the fabric print to avoid con- 
fusion and to introduce a new color. Two large pictures above the sofa 
balance a large wall area. Mats on the pictures are painted with the same 
color wall paint. The white ceiling keeps the effect of high walls. Let's 
keep in mind that the same color of paint on the ceiling as walls would 
lower the apparent height of a very high-ceilinged room. Stating the case 
for dark walls: They often show soil less and are always a good setting for 
both dark and light woods of furnishings. Moreover, dark backgrounds 
are good for clear, rich, harmonizing colors. Caution: Dark walls can be 
positively dreary unless one has plenty of both (Continued on page 102) 


[: didn’t just happen. No, ma’am! This delightful living room was the 





walls. 
in the 
rs (not 
for the 
id con- 


Newest floor fashion spreads jewel colors at your feet! Congoleum’s new Jeweltones 
glow with soft tints and tones of color—look iridescent, opalescent under foot! Choose 
from seven jewel color-schemes: garnet, sapphire, pearl, emerald, topaz, onyx, ruby. No 
matter which you choose, your Jeweltone will be magically easy to clean because it’s 
smooth as slipper satin. Lies flat, too, without fastening. And wears wonderfully, because 
every inch of Congoleum gives you the famous wear layer of heat-toughened paint and 
baked enamel equal in thickness to 8 coats of the best floor paint applied by hand. See 
inexpensive Jeweltones by-the-yard today. 

More exciting pattern news—don’t miss the tiles, florals, smart sculptured designs, new 
cloud effects also available in Congoleum rugs and by-the-yard. 


Beautiful textured Widths for Costs you less 
effect in seven —_eyery room... than #10 for 


Jewel colors ! 


6.9’ even 12'| average-size 
as room ! 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Kearny, New Jersey. Makers of guaranteed floorand wall coverings: Nairn Linoleum 
Nairn Asphalt Tile ¢ Nairn Self-PolishingWax ¢ Congoleum «+ Congowall 
“Congoleum” and “Gold Seal” cre registered trademarks, © 1950, Congoleum-Nairn Ine. 
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‘Betty Crocker of General Mills, 
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-the OAT CEREAL that 
needs No Cooking ! 


“Yes ...a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL 
_with a whale of a lot of GO power! 








fruit.” Cheerios are so appetizing— 


ae aves Bod food authority, oe age with a 





Italian Recipes, 
Southern Style 


By Sallie Hill 


An Alabama homemaker “family 
tests’ these dishes regularly 


HESE are some foods which I 
serve quite often,” writes Mrs. 
S. P. Militano, Mobile County, Ala. 


Fried Green Peppers 


One-fourth cup olive oil or salad oil, 1 to 
1¥Yq green peppers, 2 eggs. 


Wash, clean, and quarter peppers. 
Brown lightly in hot oil. Salt to taste, 
then cover and cook slowly until 
tender. Before removing, add beaten 
eggs and cook together until peppers 
and eggs are well blended. 


Broccoli and Eggs 


Boil broccoli until tender and then 
fry with eggs in small amount of hot 
oil just as the peppers are done. 


Rice With Chicken 


One 4- or 5-pound hen, salt and pepper 

to taste, | teaspoon saffron (or yellow 

food coloring), 2 to 3 bay leaves, 2 cup 

olive oil or salad oil, 1 to 2 cups rice, | 

small can tomatoes, 1 large can green 

peas, 2 cloves garlic, 1 small onion, 2 
can pimientoes. 


Simmer hen, which has been cut 
into serving pieces, until tender. Re- 
move hen from stock and boil stock 
with salt, pepper, bay leaves, and 
saffron about 5 minutes or a little 
longer. 

Heat oil and add rice which has 
been washed and drained until al- 
most dry. Cook rice in oil until it 
begins to shrivel but do not let burn. 
Then add chopped garlic, onion, and 
tomatoes. Cook together until blend- 
ed. Remove from fire. 

Place chicken in bottom of roaster. 
Cover with-rice mixture. Drain can 
of peas and place on top of rice; 
then dot with cut up pimientoes. 
Strain chicken stock and pour on 
chicken and rice to cover. Bake at 
850 degrees F. in covered roaster 
about 1 hour or until rice is dry. 


Shrimp With Rice 


Use the ahove directions and in- 
gredients but substitute 1 to 2 
pounds shrimp for chicken and 1 can 


tomato puree for tomatoes, 
Prepare shrimp and shrimp 
stock just as you would the 
chicken and chicken stock and 
proceed as directed above. 


Economy Jambalaya 


Five wieners, or 1 2 cups chopped 

ham, chicken, or shrimp, | table- 

spoon fat, 1 clove garlic, | onion, 

1 large can tomatoes, | can to- 

mato sauce, salt and pepper, | to 
2 cups uncooked rice. 


Cook meat or shrimp in fat 
with onion and garlic. Blend 
in rice and then add toma- 
toes, tomato sauce, salt, and pepper. 
Cover and cook until rice is dry and 
fluffy, stirring occasionally to prevent 
burning or sticking. Yield: 8 servings. 


Heavenly Hash Cake 
One-fourth pound butter, 1 cup sugar, 2 


eggs, | cup flour, Y% cup cocoa, | tea- 
spoon vanilla extract, 1 cup nuts. 


Cream butter and sugar. Add 1 
egg and half the flour. Mix well, and 
add second egg and remaining flour. 
Dissolve cocoa in small amount of 
water and add with vanilla to batter. 
Add nuts and bake at 350 degrees 
F. for 1 hour. While cake is hot dot 
with marshmallow bits and then cov- 
er with any simple icing. 


Family Spaghetti 


One small can tomatoes, 1 can tomato 
sauce, | can tomato paste, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 pound ground beef or beef and 
pork mixed, 1 egg, | clove garlic, 4 ¢ 

bread crumbs, Y% cup olive or salad oi 

salt and pepper to taste, Parmesan or 
Italian grating cheese, | pound spaghetti. 


Combine tomatoes, sauce, paste, 
and salt in large saucepan and bring 
to boil. Lower heat and let sauce 
simmer. Mix ground meat, egg, gat- 
lic, salt, pepper, bread crumbs, and 
scant handful of Parmesan cheese to- 
gether. Combine well with hands 
and roll.into balls. Brown meatballs 
lightly in oil and add to sauce. Cover 
saucepan and let meatballs simmer it 
sauce for about 1% to 2 hours or until 
sauce is thick enough to coat spoon. 
If sauce becomes too thick, save a lit 
tle of the water after boiling spa 
ghetti and add this to sauce. Bol 
spaghetti about 20 minutes and 
strain. Remove meatballs from sauce 
and mix spaghetti with a portion 
sauce until well blended. ° Serve Tt 
maining sauce with individual help- 
ings. Garnish servings with Parme 
san cheese. The secret of a g 
sauce is to have it thick enough to 
cling to or coat the spaghetti. Yield: 
4 to 6 servings. 
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once you see it You’ll like gas cooking . . . its speed, cleanliness, dependability and 
economy. And you'll love your new Magic Chef range—it’s like having hired 
help in the kitchen! Look at the big work-saving features that simplify 

your cooking, help you prepare more delicious, nutritious meals, You can use 
Magic Chef with “Pyrofax” or other bottled and tank gases, +/, if 50 


too! Models in all price brackets, starting in most areas at..... 
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AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 10 © World's Largest Gas Range Manufacturer 




















It’s 36” wide! 
With full-size Red 
Wheel controlled 
oven and 
convenient 

Swing Out Broiler. 


Just 20 inches wide, 
but has the 

full-size oven, 
Swing Out Broiler. 
Make the most of 
your kitchen space! 










“America’s most 
beautiful!” Really 
puts out the heat, 
economical, too! 
Gas or oil models, 
Priced from $59.95, 
























it’s easy to cook with bottled or tank gas 


® your LP (liquified petroleum) gas dealer now! 
























Goentler bleaching action ...... 


added protection for linens! Linens cost 
money. Clorox saves money because it 
conserves linens ... it’s free from caustic, 
therefore extra gentle. Give your white 
and color-fast cottons and linens a long, 
useful life by laundering them with 
Clorox! Besides conserving linens, 
Clorox makes them snowy-white, color- 
bright. It removes stains, deodorizes, 
makes linens sanitary, too! 











added protection for health! Because 
youngsters want to be near Mom as she 
works, the kitchen floor is a favorite 
playground. But floors can harbor harm- 
ful germs. That’s why so many women 
use Clorox in routine household clean- 
ing. They depend on its germ-killing 
power. For Clorox disinfects better, ills 
germs quicker than any other product of 
its kind! Directions on the label. 


CLOROX 
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Watch Your Emotions 


They Can Make You Ill 


By B. E. Washburn, M.D. 


°° 4 OCTOR, what is nervous in- 
digestion?” 


Nervous or emotional indigestion 
is one of the most common types of 
stomach trouble. Because of some 
emotional upset, the food that is eaten 
is not fully digested. An examination 
usually shows no abnormal condition, 
or at most only 
stagnation of food. 
No physical disease 
of the stomach can 
be found. The 
symptoms in these 
cases, however, 
may be similar to 
those found in real 
diseases of the 
stomach. 


Dr. Washburn 


Constipation usually accompanies 
such stomach trouble and these com- 
bined conditions often lead to weak- 
ness and thinness, due to the patient’s 
leaving off first one food and then an- 
other because he associates it with his 
stomach pains. In chronic cases a 
purely nervous type of indigestion 
may cause death through the pa- 
tient’s refusal to eat certain foods he 
needs, leading to an unbalanced diet 
and even starvation. 


In adults, constipation is usually a 
result of nervousness. Every time the 
patient has any great emotional up- 
set, such as fear or worry or anxiety, 
he is likely to become constipated. 
The rhythmic movements of the in- 
testines are stopped by emotional dis- 
turbances. If such disturbances occur 
often, the intestines develop emo- 
tional habits which lead to chronic 
constipation. In few cases, such emo- 
tional disturbances may result in 
nervous diarrhea. 


“Is the stomach the only part 
of the body seriously affected by 
the emotions?” 


Many parts of the body may be 
affected by emotional upsets. Slight 
injuries or even imagined injuries to 
bones, joints, and organs may cause 
real symptoms, just as they do in the 
stomach and digestive system. An ex- 
ample of this is “railway spine.” Here 
the upset caused by a railway acci- 
dent cripples the back, and the symp- 
toms may be prolonged if there is a 
legal claim for compensation for in- 
jury. Similarly produced injuries to 
the wrist, arm, knee, or leg also occur. 
Neurotic symptoms are sometimes re- 
ferred to others of the internal organs, 
particularly to the heart and lungs 
and, ir. women, to the uterus, ovaries, 
and other abdominal and pelvic or- 
gans. The symptoms in all these con- 
ditions arise when the patient thinks 
constantly of one particular body or- 
gan and comes to believe that he is 
incurably diseased. In good health, 
our body organs carry on their work 
without the mind being conscious of 
their existence. For a person to be- 
come aware that he has a stomach, 
heart, or other organ is a great mis- 
fortune. Such a patient broods over 








the gas in his stomach or the fact that 
his heart sometimes beats irregularly 
and he soon becomes alarmed. Out of 
this fear develops a disease condition 
caused by a habit of the mind which 
makes him just as sick as if an organ 
were diseased. 


“What emotions may cause 
such dangerous and serious nerv- 
ous disturbances?” é 

Recent studies list a large number 
of common emotions which may be- 
come harmful and cause illness. The 
most important of these, according 
to psychiatrists, is the need for love, 
approval, and recognition. Lack of 
these cause frustration, hurt pride, 
envy, and jealousy. As a health factor 
it has become clear that a person can 
live neither a healthy nor a whole- 
some life without love and recogni- 
tion. Anxiety is an emotion which re- 
sults in fear and worry. It destroys the 
ability to enjoy life and if a patient 
uses his strength for worrying he has 
little left for happy living. The re- 
sult is illness. Hostility, expressed in 
bearing hate against certain persons 
or things, produces digestive trouble, 
headache, muscular incoordination, 
high blood pressure, and other seri- 
ous disorders. 


The feeling of inferiority can cause 
illness. Another important emotion is 
that of guilt, real or imagined, which 
can kill the joy of living and cause a 
person to adopt a life of excessive 
self-sacrifice, which produces nerv- 
ous disturbances. The over-ambitious 
person may be obsessed with envy 
or, at least, with excessive competi- 
tiveness. These emotions produce 
tension that may injure many parts of 


the body. 


“How should these emotional 
disturbances be treated?” 

In cases of emotional upsets, your 
doctor should be sure that the stom- 
ach or heart or other organ is not dis- 
eased organically. A person is not 


~ necessarily a conscious faker just be- 


cause he has symptoms of disease and 
no doctor can find the cause. Such a 
person may suffer from an unrecog- 
nized emotional conflict. In such 
cases the treatment is to prescribe 
real living to get the patient back into 
normal human relations and make 
him realize his duty towards his fam- 
ily and associates. 


To help a mentally upset person, 
we should try to get him to work and 
play. This means that the patient 
must be encouraged to do the things 
he is timid about doing. Work in 
which the pleasure of achievement 
exists is good, but play is important, 
too. Above all, a mentally sick per- 
son must get his affections straight- 
ened out and find his own relations to 
his associates. If he can be induced 
to follow this line of living and think- 
ing, his physical symptoms often dis- 
appear and he may hope for recovery. 
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SKINNER'S Raisins 
were voted FRESHER! 
FRESHER! FRESHER! 


in a recent survey Skinner’s 
Raisin-Bran users said they prefer 
SKINNER’S because the raisins 
seem bigger—fresher! 





SKINNERS Flakes are 
made CRISPER! 


CRISPER! CRISPER! 


independent laboratories re- 
ported: ‘‘Skinner’s Raisin-Bran 
flakes are made crisper than any 
other raisin-bran!” 


SWEETER! 


SWEETER! SWEETER! 
Raisins are ¥2 Sugar! 












The ORIGINAL 
RAISIN-BRAN 


Buy SAVINGS BONDS and Seve. 


—_,) 
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The cleansing and soothing action of 


JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 
orertworked eyes. 250 te 50c at drug stores 
DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 
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By Johnnie Hovey 


UR recommendation for the best 
album of the month goes to 
Helen Traubel for her Columbia 
album of “Sacred Songs.” The songs 
themselves are well chosen and are 
so beautifully sung they seem to lift 
your soul quietly and peacefully. Al- 
though not a new recording, this 
album will probably. remain a favor- 
ite for many years. Included are Oh, 
Rest in the Lord, by Mendelssohn; 
Largo, by Handel; I Know That My 
Redeemer Liveth, by Handel; and 
Hear Ye, Israel! by Mendelssohn. 
Perhaps the best-known and best- 
loved of all operas is George Bizet’s 
Carmen. Strangely enough, the first 
presentation 75 years ago was a fail- 


_ ure. However, the second presenta- 


tion soon after was a success and the 
colorful story has been a favorite of 
music lovers ever since. 

The Victor album, “Excerpts From 
Carmen,” is the next best thing to a 
trip to the opera. Gladys Swarthout, 
who is well known for her portrayal 
of Carmen, sings the most popular 
songs including the Habanera. 


You'll enjoy reading the story and 
following the words in both French 
and English. The pictures taken 
from actual scenes at the opera are 
helpful, too. The same music is also 
recorded by Victor on an LP record 
for several dollars less, but only a 
brief review is given in print. 

Would you like to hear Edvard 
Grieg play his beautiful Norwegian 
Bridal March, or Richard Strauss 
play Dance of the Seven Veils? 
Columbia’s newest and most note- 
worthy LP releases feature the actual 
performances of outstanding com- 
posers and pianists of the past cen- 
tury. The original recordings were 
made from 1904 to 1911 by a German 
recording company. The music was 
transferred to paper rolls to be used 
on player pianos, but the radio and 
phonograph soon pushed the player 
piano into the background. The valu- 
able rolls were saved but forgotton 
until World War II, when they were 
hidden. Soon after the war a Colum- 
bia representative learned of their ex- 
istence and began working with the 
German engineer who helped make 
the original recordings. The music 
was rerecorded on tape, brought to 
this country, and transferred to LP 
records. Listen to all of them and 
then pick your favorite. Although the 
touch of the player piano is evident, 
these are records well worth owning. 

Columbia also hasan excellent of- 
fering in its LP record which fea- 
tures “Music of Fritz Kreisler” on one 
side and “Music of Sigmund Rom- 
berg” on the reverse. Both Romberg 


_ nd Kreisler are masters in their field 


these are favorite selections. 








LIGHT IT IN THE FALL AND FORGET IT! No need to 
adjust fire for every weather change when you have 
thermostatic controls* and a “Midget” Pilot! Fire 
automatically cuts back when rooms are warm... 
returns to higher fire when needed! No troublesome 
relighting! No wasteful over-heating on mild days. 
Only Perfection gives you the convenience and 
economy of a real pilot! See your dealer for model 


to fit your needs. 







PERFECTION 
PORTABLE 
OIL HEATER 


PEE 








“its your best buy!” 


PERFECTION’ HEATER 





“HEAT EXTRACTOR” SAVES FUEL! Another money- 
saving Perfection feature! Heat that would otherwise 
go up the chimney is directed into the room. Gets 


the most possible value from each gallon of fuel! 


FLOOR-LEVEL COMFORT WITH A REAL BLOWER! 
Perfection’s quiet blower* does a better job of 
circulating warm air into far corners . . . pours cozy 
warmth across the floor. (Brings summer comfort, 


too, by circulating the air!) *optional 


...handiest heat in the world” 


Over ten million safe, convenient Perfection Portables in use! 
Ideal for Cottages, workshops, recreation and laundry rooms. 


Also a complete line of Perfection Gas Heaters! 


A PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY ° 7217-A Platt Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Oil, Gas, Electric Ranges; Oil and Electric Water Heaters; Oil and Gas Air-Conditioning Furnaces 
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VEL reduces 


bacteria counts... 


Cleans milking equipment cleaner...faster...easier! 


“No more high bacteria 
counts,” says Mrs. Fordyce, 
“since we switched to VEL! 


*...and Vel cleans so much 
faster...saves me so much 
brushing, I won’t clean 
our milking equipment 
with anything but Vel,” 
added Mrs. Thelma For- 
dyce of Borden, Indiana, 
who farms 100 acres, 
milks 12 cows. 


Be a quality producer...USE VEL! 


It’s impossible for bacteria to multi- 
ply or live in milking equipment that’s 
cleaned regularly with Vel. Vel cleans 
so thoroughly it leaves no food for 
bacteria. 


And Vel cleans so much faster! Easier! 
Vel flushes out milk fat and slime... 
cuts brushing to the minimum! For 
cleaner milking equipment—in a frac- 
tion of the time—use Vell! 








Soapless suds recommended by many agricultural schools | 





... they’re so much faster —and so thorough! Vel is not a soap... not a bacteri- 
cide. Vel, a neutral soapless suds, is recommended by some of the leading manu- 
facturers of milking equipment, such as Perfection, Farmcrest, Conde and Hinman. 





HOW TO CLEAN MILKING MACHINES FAST...WITH VEL: 











1 Right after milking, run solution of hot water and Vel (1 tablespoonful per 
" gal.) through unit, while shaking it. Then brush the milker head and hoses. 
2 Remove head and sealing rubber and brush them with Vel solution. Re- 
* place parts; suck through a pailful of boiling water or sterilizing solution. 
Dismantle and leave parts to dry. Just before next milking, reassemble 

* machine; suck through boiling water or sterilizing agent. 





* Vel is the trade-mark of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company. 











VEL cuts dishwashing 


Dishes and Glassware Gleam Without Wiping! 


Wash your dishes with Vel, rinse them, and 
even your glassware will dry sparkling clear. 
Vel leaves no soap scum or streaky film to 
polish away —cuts grease faster and more 
completely than soap possibly can—leaves no 
dishpan ring to scrub out. Vel cleans dishes 
cleaner than soap and saves up to half your 
dishwashing time. 


time in half! 








BUY VEL FROM YOUR REGULAR GROCERY DEALER 








young career girls. Sizes 10 
to 20. Size 16: jumper, 2% 
yards 54-inch; blouse, 2% 
yards 39-inch. 


2200—Attractive coat dress 
with extra appeal in its but- 
toning detail. Sizes 12 to 42. 
Size 18: 4% yards 39-inch 
material. 


Wear These 
With Pride 


2242—A flare-back topper 
to go over everything, every- 
where! Sizes 9 to 17. Size 
13: 2% yards 54-inch materi- 
al; a longer length: 3 yards. 


2275—The season’s smart- 
est bolero suit—complete 
with a coolie collar blouse! 
Sizes 12 to 42. Size 18: suit, 
4% yards 89-inch fabric; 
blouse, 1% yards. 


2274 — A new basic dress 
for fall accessories. Sizes 12 
to 48. Size 18: 3% yards 39- 
inch fabric. 


2241—Simple lines and the 
smart bodice drape make 
this a flattering frock. Sizes 
12 to 44. Size 18: 3% yards 
89-inch fabric. 

2269—This pleated casual 
can be finished with a but- 
ton- or fly-front closing. Sizes 
12 to 48. Size 18: 3% yards 
54-inch fabric, 

2270 — Tidy jumper and 
blouse team for classes, 














TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 108. 


















BAKING \ 
INSURANCE 







| You add the insurance 
of perfect baking re- 
sults when you add 
Clabber Girl to your 
dough mix ... just 
the right rise in your 
mixing bowl, balanced 
by that final rise to 
light and fluffy fla- 
vor in the oven. 
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RELIEVES 

veipas ae 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 
















Anacin® is like ¢ a dined s 

Prescription. That is, it contains not one 
but @ combination of medically proved 
ingredients thot are specially com. 
Pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
felief. Don't wait. Buy Anacin today. 
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Make a Poncho 


To Keep Off the Rain 








Fine Seams 











wrist 


To draw your own pattern, mark off 
paper into one-inch squares. Note that 
two of the pattern pieces are to be 
laid on the fold of the material. (This 
diagram is not a cutting guide for 
material. It is instead a simple guide 
so that you can draw your own pat- 
tern.) You will also need the square 
of material as described below. 





By Marquetta Griswold 


OU can make a cape of a square 

of shower-resistant cotton fabric. 
With a hood attached, it provides 
quick and becoming shelter for a 
little girl in the 5- to 10-year-old set. 
This simple cape was designed by 
Clarice L. Scott, clothing specialist 
in the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, USDA. 

Inexpensive and easy to make, the 
child’s poncho can be cut from any 
shower-resistant cotton goods or from 
rainproof plastic film. It does not 
provide warmth. 

To cut a homemade paper pattern, 
follow the diagram shown. For a 
child 8 to 10 years old, provide 1% 
yards of 40-inch.material. Straighten 
cut edge of goods and cut a 40-inch 
perfect square. For a child 5 to 7 
years old, provide 1% yards of 36- 
inch material, and cut a 36-inch 
square. The remainder of the goods 
will make the hood and wrist straps. 
The hood is not lined, The visor is 
stiffened by rows of stitching. 

Bright-colored fabric is best choice 
for this poncho, not merely for at- 
tractiveness, but also for safety. A 
child dressed in bright color is easier 
for motorists to see on a rainy day. 
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| get 30 EXTRA Cups 
from every pound 
of coffee 


Says Josephine Cambre, 
A Luzianne Housewife 





fe 





“Here’s How | Do It; © 


Luzianne Coffee and Chicory is a remarkable, 
wholesome, healthful coffee. | use a teaspoon- 
ful of Luzianne Coffee and Chicory instead of 
a tablespoonful of straight coffee. It sounds un- 
believable, but | get 30 extra cups from every 
pound—and every cup is mellow, full-flavored, 
and satisfying. You can use healthful Luzianne 
with confidence. In one of America's great 
medical centers, two out of three doctors drink 


coffee and chicory." 
a eee wo 


Send us a Luzianne Label and 


we will send you V9 useful measuring spoon. Measures one 
TABLEspoon, one TEAspoon, one-half TEAspoon, one- 
quarter TEAspoon. Write Wm. B. Reily & Co., Inc., 640 
Magazine Street, Dept. PF9, New Orleans, La. 


and YOU can learn to 
get 30 EXTRA cups too! 


Ut a—= 


one heaping teaspoon full 


: gut of 


one heaping tablespoon of 
straight coffee. 




















LUZIANNE 


COFFEE & CHICORY 


















Feel right overnight _Take Dr. Caldwell’s and relieve 
both the sluggishness and stomach upset. Famous 
over 50 years. Even fussy children love it. At all 
drug counters. 


CONSTIPATION 


Brings DOUBLE Distress 
—Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief ! 











Ever notice? Constipation often up- 
sets both your bowel action and your 
stomach. It not only makes you slugs 
gish, logy, depressed . . . Your stom- 
ach feels sour, gassy, and upset, too. 
To ease both discomforts you need 
the double-action relief of Dr. Cald- 
well’s Senna Laxative. 








ps RELIEF 2 WA 


1 Dr. Caldwell’s relieves constipation 
thoroughly, pleasantly without 
griping. Contains gentle laxative 
Senna, medically approved even for 
children. 

2 Its carminative action helps relieve 

that sour, gassy, upset stomach feel- 

ing. 


Pleasant Gentle __ Thorough 





DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 
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are Vou stl 
undecided 2 


about Tampax « 


Do you still have lingering, wavering 
doubts concerning this modern internal 
form of monthly sanitary protection? If 
so, remember you are not the first woman 
to be perplexed by unfamiliar ideas — 
from dental care to non-shift automobiles 
...remember also that millions of women 
have made the change-over to Tampax. 
Just ask them if they will ever go back 
to ‘‘the other"’! 

Doctor-invented Tampax is extremely 
simple. Made of pure surgical cotton 
of great absorbency, it comes to you 
already fitted into dainty dispos- 
able applicators that make inser- 
tion quick and easy. Your hands 
need not touch the Tampax and 
when it’s in place you cannot even feel it! 

No belts, pins or pads with Tampax— 
and no odor. No bulges or edge-lines can 
show through. Tampax is so small that 
disposal problems disappear—along with 
most of tenseness and self-consciousness 
common at such times. 

Buy Tampax at drug or notion coun- 
ters in 3 shoodboncy-sivas: Regular, 
Super, Junior. A full month's average 
supply will fit easily into your purse. 
Look for Tampax Vendor in restrooms 
throughout the United States. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 
NO O00R 








Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 





TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 


Please send me in plain wrapper 4 trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below. 


( ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER 


PF-90-W 





The NEEDLEWORK BASKET 


By Betty Jones 
































E561 — Handy Mandy 
to hang near your iron- 
ing board. She holds your 
mending supplies. 


1854 — Little Glamour 

motifs to embroider or 

aint on the children’s 
urniture and clothes. 


92 — Flower Favorites, 
six of them, to embroider 
on towels, pillowcases, 
scarves or pretty skirts. 


Downy Sweet, a four- 
piece set to crochet for 
your little angel. 


Lavender and Lace 


edgings to make for your 
linens. Good for pick-up 
crochet these fall days. 





Knitted Oval table mat to make 
of fine cotton. Measures 12x 14 
inches when finished. 


Daisy Ring doily has a 
pretty blue border of cro- 
cheted daisies. 








E561—Handy Mandy............... ...20 cents 

To Order Inctruction Leaflets: 92—Flower Favorite motifs........ 20 cents 
Twenty-cent and 5-cent items | 1854—Little Glamour stencil......20 cents 
will be mailed separately. Send Downy Sweet set........................ 5 cents 
your order to Home Depart- Lavender and Lace edgings...... 5 cents 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Knitted Oval doil 
Birmingham 2, Ala. ni Be sess cdpnpsiincserces 5 cents 
Daisy Ring doily........................ 5 cents 























Time to get back 





Baby Ben Alarm. Popular little brother 
of Big Ben. Quiet tick; steady call—ad-* 
justable to loud or soft. $4.95. Luminous 
dial, a dollar more. 


Big Ben Loud Alarm. World’s best- 
known alarm clock. A tick you can hear; 
an intermittent fire-alarm gong. $4.95. 
Luminous dial, a dollar more. 



















Moonbeam Elec- 
tric Alarm. First he 
blinks, then he rings. © 
$9.95. Luminous 
dial, a dollar more. 


Big Ben Electric 
Alarm. Pleasant bell 
alarm is adjustable. 
$8.95. Luminous 
dial, a dollar more. 





Orb Electric Wall 
Clock. Neat, small; 
dependable, easy te 
read. Choice of fout 
popular colors. $3.95 


Travalarm. 3)" 
high. Closes tight for 
traveling. Luminous 
dial. Ivory or walnut 


finish. $6.95. 





Rajah. Handsome 
for dress, sturdy for 
work or play. With 
smart chrome finish 
front case, $9.95. 


Pocket Ben. Thin, 
handsome, reliable, 
sturdy. $2.95. With 
luminous. dial, he’s 
one dollar more. 





































Prices do not include tax and are subject to chontt 
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MADE BY THE MAKERS OF BIG BEN 
Products of GENERAL TIME Corporation ae 
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68 pages 


illustrated 
Containing 
Thousands 
of Helpful 
Aids and 
Suggestions 


fverything you need fo lead, teach and man- 
age @ Sunday School is included in this 
new David C. Cook 1951 Catalog. 
Tested ideas and new materials to in- 
crease class attendance, raise funds, pro- 
yide interesting handwork and class 
activities. Complete line of Church fur- 
nishings, plus helps and ——— for 
pastors, teachers and church groups. 


' Also fully describes famous David C. 


Cook Graded Uniform True-to-the-Bible 
Sunday school literature . . . easy to teach 
because easy to understand at all age 
levels. 

Send For Your FREE Catalog Now! Just 
dip and mail the coupon. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


829-Cl_ North Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. 
Please send me my FREE copy of your New 1951 
oo FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
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City. State. 
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A child who is cross 
and irritable due to 
occasional consti- 
= needs only a gentle laxative 
¢ TRIENA to make him feel fine 
again. TRIENA’S so easy to give; 
children like its prune-juice flavor. 
It’s thorough, but doesn’t upset 
digestion. Made with senna. Use 
TRIENA for children under 12 and 
elderly peopie. Mothers everywhere 
ve TRIENA with confidence. 
1 size 35c, economy size . 
Y TRIENA TONIGHT. An AL- 
LIED quality product. 


= 
Triena THE LAXATIVE 


CHILDREN DON’T FIGHT 


STIFF 


USE HUNT'S 


For stiff, aching muscles due to 
exposure or overwork, nothing 
beats HUNT’S LIGHTNING OIL 
: T. This old fashioned 
Iiniment makes pain go. Pat on 
Hunt’s, feel better soon. 40c, 60c. 


























DR. THACH- Over 200 drug 
ER’S Laxative and household 
Compound of products bear 

andRhu- the ALLIED 


brand. Be satis- 








ED DRUG PRODUCTS CO 








Chattanooga, Tenn 





LETTERS 
To the Home Editor 





I want to ask you a question. What 
is happening to our state fair? Where 
are the county exhibits of the farmers 
and home demonstration clubs of the 
best of wheat, oats, potatoes, cotton, 
corn, canning, sewing, and knitting? 

The 4-H, FFA, and FHA were do- 
ing themselves proud but there should 
have been exhibits to inspire them 
on. . . . The commercial exhibits 
were good but that doesn’t represent 
the greater group of the state. . . 
Too many gaudy booths with gam- 
bling devices were set to take money 
and give nothing in return. 


Now with cars to travel in we 
should have the greatest exhibit of 
all times. We know better ways of 
doing things and growing crops. We 
should be getting more interested in 


state and county fairs. Don’t you 
agree? Mrs. Alice Willard, 
Alabama. 


She Makes Shag Rugs 

We all enjoy The Progressive 
Farmer and do let me tell you that I 
have made two most beautiful shag 
rugs from instructions in your Octo- 
ber issue. I have taught ever so many 
people to make them well. Thanks 
for everything. Mrs. Sam Durham, 
North Carolina. 


Community Clubhouse 

When rural schools in Wilbarger 
County were consolidated 15 years 
ago, Elliott community was left with- 
out a school. The building has been 
abandoned ever since. But now the 
Elliott home demonstration club is 
reviving the building. Soon it will 
again be the community center, as 
well as a clubhouse. 

We will spend much time and 
energy getting it ready for use. We 
have raised nearly $75 by playing 
basketball. We wear black bloomers 
and middies of yesterday and play 
other home demonstration clubs. 

Mrs. Rail Tarlton, 
Texas. 


Community Improvement 

Mountain View community, in An- 
derson County, consists of 54 farm 
families. It first entered the com- 
munity improvement contest in 1947. 
This year the community took third 
place in competition with five other 
communities in the county. 

Larger gardens and more home 
canning have supplemented the food 
supply. Home conveniences and im- 
provements have been added in many 
homes, including water pressure sys- 
tems, home freezers, bathrooms, elec- 
tric ranges and other electrical equip- 
ment. The community has 4-H clubs, 
FFA, FHA, PTA, church organiza- 
tions, farm club, and the home dem- 
onstration club. 

Mrs. James E. Lofton, 
Tennessee. 








RALEIGH COOK 
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“Fleischmann’s Yeast gives me best results,” 
says prize cook Mrs. Tu: 


TAKES [4 RIBBONS 


AT STATE FAIR 


Congratulations are in order 
for Mrs. W. R. Tunstall (left), 
Raleigh, North Carolina, shown 
with daughter Merle (right) and 
a friend. Mrs. Tunstall’s repu- 
tation as a fine cook spread 
throughout her state when she 


walked off with a total of 


ribbons at the 1949 North 


Carolina State Fair. Like 


many prize-winning cooks all 


ways. “It really does give better 
results,’’ 
mann’s Yeast is fast and lively 
and I can always depend on it. 
You’ll never find any other 
14 yeast in my home.” 

That’s right! 


Yeast to all others. 


over the country, Mrs. Tunstall 
uses Fleischmann’s Yeast al- 


she says. ‘‘Fleisch- 


Prize-winning 
so cooks prefer Fleischmann’s 
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OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is reliable. We guar- 
antee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that satisfactory adjustment will 
be made if you buy any article advertised in this issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER which 
is proved to have been fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must 
be submitted to us within one month after you order the article and you must mention THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER when placing your order. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, however, nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchas- 
ing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROG 


RESSIVE FARMER 











FLOWER GARDEN 


’ 3 
FOR CROCHET 


Crochet your garden flowers into perma- 
nent year ‘round bright spots for your 
home. A wealth of designs, mostly small 
and easy to make, illustrated in full color 
with directions for making with Lily's 
flower colored quality yarn, Mercrochet 
—all in one beautiful new book entitled 
Flower Garden Crochet Number 52— 
sent postpaid for 
10 cents in coin. 












Gentlemen: I enclose 10 cents in coin for which please send me your 
latest book of original crochet designs No. 52, Flower Garden Doilies. 








ZONE _ STATE 








THIS OFFER GOOD OWLY IN U.S A. 
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BOSS ‘rosen’' RANGES 


Burners cook with 
fast, hot GAS FLAME 


Gas is made 
automatically 
within each burner 


as needed. 


Safe — Sure 
No pressure tank: 
No public service 
Kerosene always 
available — 


nexpensive 


BOSS 


means better cooking 








GLASS 
DOOR 
IMPROVES 
BAKING 


BOSS offers you a complete line of Kerosene 
Cooking Ranges and Room Heaters. This fall 
see the New Modern BOSS Kerosene Portable 





ROOM HEATERS 


THE HUENEFELD CO. 
BOSS RANGES 


STOVES 


Heater. Six outstanding features. Your choice 
of models to match blond and mahogany 
modern or period furniture. Moderately priced. 
See your furniture or hardware dealer or write 
for free literature. 


CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 
OVENS - HEATERS 





* HAVING A BABY? 
Send for this Baby 
kit! You get: 1. Book 
of 2000 names and 
their meanings. 2. 


FREE! for 
y 0 U if b d b y Sample of flower-fra- 
grant New Mennen 


Baby Oil with Lanolin. 3. Sample of New Mennen 
Baby Powder. 4. Pictorial Baby Care Guide. 5. 
Shopping list of baby needs. 

(Offer expires Dec. 31, 1950.) 
The Mennen Co., Dept PF-90 
Newark 4, N. J. 
Please send me a free baby bundle. 





Name 
Address 
Date baby expected. 

















(piles). Satisfaction guaran’ 
Get 35c jar today, or send for 10c trial size to 
Sayman Co., St. Louis (3), Mo., Dept. pF-9 


AND SORP 


greatly enjoy the jel-~ 
lies, preserves, and 
canned fruits you put 
up now. For 

fine flavor— 

rich syrups, 

use 


OIXiE CRYSTALS 


Pure Cane Sugar 














Glorify Your Walls 
(Continued from page 92) 


natural and artificial light. Fortu- 
nately, the lamp in this room is tall 
enough to provide good lighting of 
a large area. 


Since you have to live with your 
walls a long time, do not let fads and 
fashions in color influence you too 
much, If your rooms are small, create 
a feeling of spaciousness by painting 
them in light, clear colors. On the 
other hand, dark walls tend to make 
a room seem smaller. Warm colors, 
those in which reds and yellows pre- 
dominate, are cheerful and stimulat- 
ing .. . ivory, buff, yellow, tan, 
brown, orange, rose, pink, and all 
reds. Use these colors in north rooms 
which get little sunlight. Try yellow 
in your east rooms since they get sun- 
shine for such a short time each day. 
Cool colors have a predominance of 
blue, as violets, blue greens, greens, 
all blues, turquoise, and most grays. 


Note pleasing effect when you 
use cool colors in a sunny south room. 
Green is pleasing and invigorating 
and gives the feeling of spaciousness; 
blue is restful and refreshing. In the 
southern area, our west rooms are 
usually warm and can more often be 
given the cool color treatment. Don’t 
forget that rooms look larger if you 
paint the baseboards, molding, door- 
frames, and window casements the 
same color as the walls.. After you’ve 
chosen the dominating color for your 
room—let’s say apple green—use vivid 
colors sparingly, maybe a red pillow 
and a red lampshade to add bright 
accent notes. By the way, the color 
combination I’ve described above 
makes a pleasing back drop for maple 
or cherry furniture, either new or old. 


Another unbeatable combination: 
Try yellow walls, tomato-red print 
draperies and perhaps one slip cover 
as a back drop for your maple and 
cherry pieces. Modern decorators 
often use colorful backgrounds for 
Early American furniture. Favored 
paint colors for walls and woodwork 
are blue, green, gray, fawn, and yel- 
low. When you're selecting a color 
for the walls of your room, do re- 
member to select a lighter tint of 
paint than the finished effect you 
wish—the same color used on a large 
wall surface looks much darker than 
it does on a small color chip. 


New washable wallpapers in every 
color and appropriately patterned for 


every room are now on the market, 

Also available are wallpapers with 
a matching chintz for slip covers and 
curtains. All-over provincial print 
wallpaper designs provide a friendly 
atmosphere for informal, mellow 
Early American furnishings. 


The new trend in wallpaper for 
children’s rooms is toward the pri- 
mary colors—red, blue, and yellow~ 
rather than pinks and blues. 


Striped papers give a low room 
a feeling of height. Warning: They're 
more difficult for the home paper. 
hanger. Do avoid diagonal lines 
which give diamond effects in the 
design. This pattern is distracting, 
Nice for large Southern homes are 
the papers designed around historic 
places or events—such as the old Wil- 
liamsburg documents. Spacious rooms 
need just such large, all-over patterns 
featuring colonial colors. 


Good news for the mother of small 
children—stains, dirt, and grease spots 
have now met their match in a stain- 
proof wall covering. This covering 
is also tested for mildew-proof, fire- 
resistant, and fade-proof properties, 
This product is available in a variety 
of traditional and modern designs, in- 
cluding florals, pictorials, plaids, 
weaves, and other patterns. 


Ready-pasted wallpapers offer 
smart new patterns: knotty pine for 
dens and game rooms, and there is a 
“berry garden” for the provincial set- 
ting. For the children’s room there's 
“The Cat and the Fiddle,” an amus- 
ing interpretation of the popular 
Mother Goose rhyme. Coming into 
general use the past few years are 
pressed wall- and _ plasterboard of 
many types, made from pulp, gyp- 
sum, and various other combinations. 
Some of these products are easily in- 
stalled and they also have insulative 
and decorative values. The finish- 
ing treatment for wallboard is usual- 
ly the same as for plaster walls, ex- 
cept for the porous type. If porous, 
the board should be treated with 
size, primer-sealer, or shellac before 
wall paint is applied. Many of these 
wallboards already have a satisfac 
tory finish and can be easily cleaned. 


Editor's Note.—For more information 
concerning items mentioned in this ar- 
ticle, send a_ self-addressed, stam 
envelope to Miss Sallie Hill, stating 
your question. 


JI aa 


> er ‘ 


Mother and little ones enjoy having washable stain-proof wallpaper: 
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For Control of Weed Seeds 
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1 yellow Growers of tobacco and truck crops report excel- 

s. lent results from the use of Dowfume MC-2—the 
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der, check, or stamps; (coins preferred). Sala HR between Monteagle 
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PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY. = m, and Sewanee. 
Name -- | CONCRETE SILO COMPANY 
Street or RFD County Write us at Monteagle, Tenn., P. 0. Box 13 BTPMIITY Time tealole me 
City... State 
Pattern Number Size IS YOUR PROGRESSIVE FARMER ADDRESSED CORRECTLY? 
Pattern Number GRIMS tar iyat ot took, at Fg! faba on this paper ond see if your initiate, name o and address are correct. 
1 melt Ban 
Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. piece of paper, we'll be gled to mane the chenee. Address your letter to: esti 
If you wish Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check here (1. Circulation Deportment—The Progressive Former, Raleigh, Memphis, Birmingham, Dollies. 
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These turkeys are almost ready to grace your Thanksgiving table, along with dressing and cranberry sauce. 


She Profits on Poultry 


By SALLIE HILL 


HAT does it take to 
turn a hobby of 200 
turkeys into a boom- 


ing business of 2,100 birds 
in just four years? Whatever 
it is, Mrs. Coreen “Tot” But- 
ler has it. 

Mrs. Butler has quite a 
success story. During the 
82 years she traveled with 
her husband, she had plenty 
of time to think—and dream. She always had in 
mind to start a little business of her own some- 
day. The trouble was that she never lived in one 
place more than two years. About 1943 she came 
back to her home county, Gadsden, in Florida. Her 
husband was on the Oak Ridge project. Mrs. Butler 
had time on her hands until Mr. Butler finished the 
job. This was her chance to put one of those dreams 
into practice. 

When she bought her first 200 birds her friends 
said, “Tot, you'll never sell those turkeys.” Tot just 
laughed and answered, “It’s just a hobby.” Today 
somie of those same friends wish that they had such 
a profitable “hobby.” 

Mr. Butler came home to find his wife up to her 
neck in turkeys and a thriving business. He dived 
into the turkey business with the same zeal as his 
vivacious wife and they came up with their yearly 
output increased 10 times. 

One reason for this jump in sales of “Tot’s Tender 
Turkeys” is that the birds never touch the ground. 
They live in clean, airy pens until they tip the scales 
at from 12 to 24 pounds. This means that Mrs. 
Butler's customers get healthy, tender birds because 
this method gives her close control over the flocks. 
Raising good turkeys isn’t simple. “The contrary 
birds will go out of their way to get sick and turn 
up their toes for no reason,” says Mrs. Butler. “Why, 
they'd drown in a heavy dew,” adds Mr. Butler. 
“We don’t have trouble with diseases, though. We 
vaccinate our birds after they graduate from the 
brooder to the intermediate pen.” 

A poult, or baby turkey, comes into the world in 
one of the four electric brooders. These brooders 
have 28 decks and thus can hold more than 3,000 
birds. During the three-week stay here, each turkey 
must be taught by hand to eat and drink. 

The next seven to 12 weeks, the turkeys grow 
large on a diet of mash, buttermilk, and granite grit. 


Mrs. Coreen Butler 


Their last stop before the market is the finishing 
pens, a 22-week period. 

Mrs. Butler keeps right up to date on the latest 
breeds of turkeys. Her eyes light up with pride 
when she shows you the Government Beltsville 
birds. They are especially in demand by the two- 
and three-membered families. This apartment house 


variety, as some people call it, is a small, white, , 


“double-breasted” turkey. In the last few years this 
breed was developed by being crossbred seven 
times. Mrs. Butler watches over these birds care- 
fully because they are a “must” for the city market, 
She also must watch over all her poultry just as 
carefully, because she can never seem to fill all the 
orders she receives. 


More than 5,000 Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire Red hens, bought with profits from the tur- 
keys, have created Tot’s Poultry Ranch. It is now 
necessary to employ four regular workers, full time, 
to help with the growing business. One man does 
nothing but care for the brooders. Mrs. Butler still 
feeds her birds and gathers the eggs. 


Her chickens live inside, also. Their spick-and- 
span building has a floor covered with shavings and 
is equipped with automatic waterers and feeders, 
Mrs. Butler feeds the hens oats soaked in semisolid 
buttermilk. Pellet feed is before them all the time, 
The lights are on at 4 o'clock in the morning for the 
hens to begin laying their 2,700 eggs a day. 


If a hen feels the urge to lay an egg, she wanders 
into one of Mrs. Butler's commercial metal nests, 
It has a small entrance with a sack over it to give 
the hen darkness and privacy. Some hens choose 
the double-deck nests. Often there are 18 eggs in 
one nest. Each nest is sprayed with a mixture of 
crankcase oil and Carbo-soda, a product of creosote, 


Mrs. Butler sells her year-old hens and starts 
again with young stock. She uses an electric de- 
beaker on both chickens and turkeys since confined 
birds peck each other more than those on the range, 


This dream-come-true is only one of many Mrs, 
Butler harbors in her heart. Later she plans to have 
all new chicken houses with metal ventilators. An 
egg grader and cleaner will come next. Self-feeders 
are also on the wish-for list. All these luxuries agree 
with the chicks to the tune of more than 45 cases 
of eggs a week. 





Time To Harvest, Cure Gourds 


By Grace F. Bailey 


YOURDS are among the oldest 
cultivated plants. Ornamental 

and useful gourds belong mainly to 
two groups. The gourds with yellow 
blooms are most common and have 
a short growing and curing period. 
Those with the white blooms ma- 
ture and dry slower and have a 
much harder shell. 

The yellow bloom gourd is ready 
to harvest in about three or four 
months, according to growing and 
weather conditions. When it is firm 
to touch, of good color, and the stem is beginning 
to turn brownish for at least an inch where it joins 
the gourd, it can be picked. When the gourds begin 
to ripen, daily picking is necessary as the strong 
sunlight at this season fades and dulls the bright 
coloring. Be sure to leave an inch or 2 of stem to 
each gourd. If a stem is accidentally broken off, it 
can be glued back in place. Never pick up a gourd 
by its stem. 

As soon as gourds are gathered they should be 


carefully washed in a moderately strong disinfectant ° 


solution to prevent, as much as possible, the de- 
velopment of mold during the drying and curing 
process. Wipe dry and place in a cool, well venti- 
lated room. As the gourd cures, a rather dirty, 
moldy skin forms. This should be removed by soak- 
ing in a warm disinfectant solution and gently 
scrubbing with a small pad of steel wool. Be sure 
to get all the skin off as the real beauty of the dried 
gourd depends upon its smooth, hard surface. The 


gourds must be thoroughly dried after soaking and 
cleaning before they can be cut or decorated in 
any way. 


The larger, white, flowering type gourd is cured 
in the same manner, but it requires a much longer 
growing season. It must be left on the vine to ripen 
thoroughly and weather-harden but must be hat- 
vested before frost. Be sure to leave good long 
stems attached to gourds when you gather them. 
Larger gourds dry out slowly. Many weeks and 
sometimes several months are required before these 
gourds are thoroughly cured and ready for cutting 
and decorating. 

The beauty and possibilities of gourds will be 
demonstrated to visitors to the annual festival of the 
Cary Gourd Club, Cary, N. C., Sept. 23 and 24 


Editor's Note.—USDA Farmers’ Bulletin 1849, Useful 
and Ornamental Gourds, may be ordered for 5 cents 


from Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. CG. 
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Verne Went 
Fishing! 


SPORTING goods dealer wrote 
to Dr. Poe recently: “Please send 
your fishing editor on a fishing trip 
so he may come back with some new 
life and new tales. I learned a long 
time ago to turn to The Progressive 
Farmer for new ideas and enthusi- 
asm on fishing.” 
A look at my diary reminds me: 
At the time he wrote the letter, I 
was holding a fishing school for farm- 
ers and agricultural leaders in Mari- 
on County, Ala. We-examined one 
of the best looking farm ponds in the 
Tombigbee-Warrior Soil Conserva- 
tion District. The pond owner hadn't 
been catching many fish—didn’t take 
time, and admitted, “I never did fish 
very much.” We caught a nice string 
of fish for him in a few minutes—four 
bass and eight bluégills. 


One of our group had never 


‘caught a bass with casting rod and 


plug. Of course the “backlashes” 
wasted a lot of his time, but he 
caught onto the trick. Instead of 
moving along the edge (as I would 
have done), he kept casting from one 
pot. About the time I gave up, and 
he should have, a 1%4-pound bass hit 
his plug with a splash. He reacted 
at once—forgot about the reel on his 
casting rod and jerked the short pole 
over his head. Then the line slack- 
ened for an instant! But the inex- 
perienced fisherman was equal to the 
occasion and took off into the woods 
as fast as he could run backwards. 
He didn’t stop until his bass was 20 
feet up on the grassy bank, and Bill 
was ‘way up in the woods. 

The next day as we waited for the 
group to gather, I ventured to cast a 
popper-plug into likely-looking bass 
waters. To my surprise, I got my 
strike only a few feet from shore, 
after I had carefully jerked the pop- 
per in from a long cast. 


My next cast was long, but end- 
ed in a minor backlash. The plug 
floated gently as I unsnarled the line. 
Then the two short jerks to make it 


‘bob like a thing of life—and the sur- 


face of the pond broke upward with 
a two-year-old bass for everyone to 
see. But he only knocked the popper 


* out of the water. I let the artificial 


thing stand still until I thought the 
bass had time to turn around. But I 
was disappointed—no strike reward- 
ed my halting retrieve of the lure. 

Sure, I went back with another 
cast in the same place and I caught 
“Mr. Bass,” because he didn’t miss it 
the next strike. It was a good time 
to quit fishing and start lecturing! 


The following week I had 28 of 
our soil conservationists and a few 
added guests at Auburn, Ala., to 
study pond management with expert 
H. §. Swingle and his aids. In 40 
minutes we caught 311 bluegills (in- 

ding a few yearling bass) from one 

new experimental ponds. 


That's fishing! We ate ‘em, too. 


(My diary also shows some other 
of fishing not so succesful.) 


Verne E. Davison. 
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One of Berry School’s good Spotted Poland-China sows and litter. 


Pig raising is as methodical as class work at the Berry 


Schools. They average raising around 8 pigs to the litter. 


In this article, Mr. Miller gives their year-round schedule. 


OG raising follows a well planned pattern at 
Berry Schools near Rome, Ga. We try to 
keep a herd of 40 brood sows. Three herd 
boars, one each of the Spotted Poland-China, Du- 
roc, and Hampshire breeds are used. There are a 
few sows of each breed, as well as crosses of the 
breeds. 
The following breeding program is followed as 
closely as possible: 
May 1 through June 30—breeding of sows 
Aug. 20 through Oct. 20—farrowing of pigs 


Nov. 1 through Dec. 31—breeding of sows 

Feb. 20 through April 20—farrowing of pigs 

Pigs get special attention at the following ages: 
4 weeks—castrated 

6 weeks—vaccinated for cholera 

8 weeks—weaned 

10 weeks—wormed " 

6 months—sell all except those for herd replacements 


Suppose we take one sow as an example and 
follow her through the year. 


How Pattern Unfolds 


On May 10 she is bred. She is then put on pas- 
ture and fed a minimum amount to keep her in 
gaining condition for 107 days. Feed consists of 
corn and a protein supplement consisting of one 
part tankage, one part cottonseed meal, and two 
parts wheat shorts. On Aug. 24 she is taken out of 
the pasture, washed thoroughly with soap and 
water, and put in the farrowing house. The amount 
of her feed is cut down. Protein supplement is 
mixed with equal parts of wheat bran to give it a 
laxative effect. 

On Sept. 1 she farrows. The watchman on hand 
clips the navel cords of pigs, dries pigs thoroughly, 
and puts them under a heat lamp in the farrowing 
pen. If pigs have not tried to nurse within twe 
hours after being farrowed, the watchman helps 
them. The eight “needle teeth” located on each 


side of both upper and lower jaws of pigs are 
clipped down even with their gums. This prevents 
injury to the sow’s teats as well as to the pig’s gums. 
Oftentimes a sow will not let a pig with needle 
teeth nurse. Also, screwworm infestations are more 
likely where such injuries occur. 


Twenty-four Hour Watch 

A watchman is kept on duty day and night for 
a week to 10 days to prevent sows from mashing 
pigs and also to encourage weak pigs to nurse. Since 
farrowing of 40 sows takes place within a two- 
months’ period, one watchman can care for several 
sows at a time. 

At the end of a week to 10 days, sow and pigs 
are taken out of farrowing houses and put on pas- 
ture that has not had pigs on its for six months. 
This helps control roundworms. Also, pigs get iron 
from the soil. Iron helps keep pigs from becoming 
anemic. The nursing sow is fed our regular corn 
and protein supplement used for pregnant sows. 
Amount fed depends on the number of pigs a sow 
is nursing. At this time a creep is put in the pas- 
ture for the pigs. Pigs can eat there, but the sow 
can’t. In the creep, we feed ground yellow corn, 
dried whey, cottonseed meal, and tankage. 


Castration, Vaccination, Weighing 


At four weeks of age pigs are castrated. At six 
weeks they are vaccinated with 18 cc., of hog chol- 
era serum and 2 cc., of hog cholera virus. This gives 
them permanent immunity to cholera. At eight 
weeks of age pigs are taken from the sow and 
weighed. Purpose of weighing at weaning is to 
determine the sows producing the largest pigs. This 
is used as a basis for culling as well as selecting 
sows for replacements. 

Usually the sow at this time is in thin condition. 
She should be put in a gaining condition as soon as 


possible. However, her feed is cut to practically 
nothing for three or four days after pigs are taken 


away so that her milk will dry up. When dry, she © 


receives a heavy feed of corn and protein supple- 
ment. This gets her in a gaining condition and 
tends to make her come in heat more readily. She 
is bred again around Nov. 10. The same steps are 
taken the next six months as were taken the first six. 


Pigs Meved When Weaned 
When pigs are weaned, sows and not the pigs are 


moved. The reason for this is that the sow can be- . 


come accustomed to a new place much easier than 
newly weaned pigs. For about two weeks the pigs’ 
ration remains the same as that in the creep. It is 
changed gradually to the same protein supplement 
fed to brood sows. This feed is cheaper. Dried 
whey makes the difference. It is believed, however, 
that whey is worth the added cost to pigs nursing 
and just after weaning. 

Self-feeders are provided for pigs so they can 
have all they will eat. This practice is not followed 
with the breeding herd, because older hogs tend to 
eat too much corn in proportion to protein. This 
would make them too fat for breeding purposes. 






Fed To Market at Six Menths 

Rations for feeding out pigs vary from time to 
time. The cheapest ration on the basis of cost of 
protein per pound is fed. Hogs have before them at 
all times a mineral mixture of steamed bonemeal, 
ground limestone, and salt. This is also mixed at 
2 per cent with the protein supplements. 

Most pigs will be ready for market at about 6 to 
6% months. They weigh around 225 pounds each. 
This makes them ready for market in September 
and March, two months when market hogs usually 
bring highest prices. 

All hogs are dipped in a solution of benzene 
hexachloride when needed to control mange and 
lice. If there is no indication of mange in the herd, 
mature hogs are run through a dipping vat that has 
water covered with burned motor oil. This solu- 
tion, much cheaper than the other, will control lice 
if used often enough. However, all pigs are dipped 
in the BHC solution to ward off danger of mange 
and to control lice. Sometimes the breeding herd is 
dipped as many as five times in one year. 
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| Yo -Ag Goals for 
1950-60 


e HAT are your goals for the 

next 10 years?” This was the 
question we put to state supervisors 
of agricultural education, following 
our August cover. y 

“Our basic objectives in the years 
ahead,” wrote T. G. Walters of Ge: r- 

“will be: 

“1, Further extension of program 
jnto enough centers so that all en- 
rants into farming have accessible 
four years of high school training in 
yocational agriculture. 

“9. Young farmer classes in all ru- 
ral communities. Follow-up and con- 
finuation training in farming on a 
satisfactory basis. 

“3, Extension of evening classes to 
provide opportunity for all farm peo- 
ple to keep up to date. 

“4. A stronger Future Farmer pro- 
gram, to give members more oppor- 
tunities for helping to improve agri- 
culture and for development of char- 
acter and useful citizenship. 

“5. Continued recognition that vo- 
cational agriculture is only one phase 
of public education. Vocational 
workers must be definitely concerned 
about working with those in other 
fields of public education in develop- 
ing a system of training which is best 
for the individual and for society.” 


ictically Florida’s state supervisor, Harry 

e taken Wood, listed their chief accomplish- 

Iry, she | ments from 1940 to 1950 as follows: 

supple- 1, Doubling of FFA membership, 

on and to 6,952. 

ly. She 2. Conservation of soil, water, and 

eps are forest resources. 

first six. 8. Development in leadership and 
citizenship, with two national presi- 
dents since 1937 and one national 

Digs are public speaking champion. 

can be- For the next few years, he said, 

er than vocational forces would stress, for 

he pigs’ both boys and adult farmers: 

p. It is 1. Continued work on conserva- 

slement tion, leadership, and citizenship. 


Dried 2. An improved supervised farm- 
ing program. 


yweve;, 
nursing 3. Cooperative activities. 
4, Farm safety. 

cy & From State Supervisor J. C. 
slowed Cannon came these 10-year goals for 
tend to Alabama: 
. This “First, we are planning to empha- 
oses. size leadership through increased 

FFA activities. 
: “Second, we are planning and 
ime to hoping for an increased adult pro- 
cost of gram with veterans that have com- 
hem at pleted On-Farm Training. We feel 
emeal, that many of these men will continue 
xed at to desire help and information. 

“Third, we expect to give in- 

ut 6 to creased emphasis to the farm shop 
; each. program as farms are becoming more 
ember mechanized. As electricity, with the 
isually many fine things that go with it, is 

added to farm business, we have an 
snzene increased farm shop problem. 
e and “Fourth, a number of departments 
» herd, of vocational agriculture have been 
at has added in the state during the past 12 
; solu- - months. We believe that the 309 de- 
ol lice partments in the state will be able 
lipped to do a better job of giving system- 
mange itic instruction to farm boys in high 


1erd is thool and to adults.” 











Now is the time to prepare to get abundant 
yields of wheat or other small grains next summer. 

Plenty of well-balanced, complete fertilizer, ap- 
plied at fall seeding makes grain get up and grow! 
The stand is thickened. Strong root systems are 
developed which means less winter injury and 
less soil erosion. Plants are ready to produce 
bigger yields of better quality grain next summer. 

Complete fertilizer, applied in the fall, fol- 
lowed by nitrogen top-dressing in the spring, is 
helping many farmers to produce big profits from 
small grains. 

At seeding time this fall, give each acre 300 to 
600 pounds of complete fertilizer, such as 5-10-5, 
4-12-4, or a similar analysis recommended by 
your County Agent or Vocational Teacher. Then 


If you seed small-grains or grain-legume mix- 
tures for fall and winter grazing, top-dress with 
AMERICAN Nitrate of Soda, or A-N-L* Nitrogen 
Fertilizer, at 100 to 200 pounds per acre, as soon 
as plants are up to stand. This produces an 
abundance of good grazing in the late fall and 
throughout the winter. You get “JUNE 
GRAZING IN JANUARY!” 


FOR EXTRA YIELDS IN 1957... 
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top-dress very early next spring with AMERICAN 
Nitrate of Soda, or A-N-L* Nitrogen Fertilizer. 
Complete fertilizer and nitrogen top-dressing 
work in partnership to increase your yields and 
your profits. 





When you need nitrogen for top-dressing any crop, 
buy one of these reliable dependable materials 
where you buy your complete fertilizer. 


NITROGEN 















































John Deere 
Cyclonic- 
Fuel-intake 


Engine. 


- +. Of Exclusive 
Two-Cylinder 
Design... 


- with Heavy 
Reciprocating 


Per@@ ess 


-. Plus 
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Gear 
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Weight Distribution 
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MORE USABLE POWER 
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John Deere get all its p 


8 rude a question many farmers, even owifers, themse]ves, 
often ask about a John Deere Tractor. 


The answer is simple. The John Deere engine delivefs no more 
horsepower than any four- or six-cylinder tractor engine having 
the same piston displacement and compression ratio. But, right 
there the comparison ends! 


Exclusive John Deere two-cylinder tractor design gets more of the 
engine’s power back to the drawbar, puts more of the total weight over 
the drive wheels to provide extra traction. A glance at the illustrations 
will show you why. 


Greater economy, greater dependability, and longer life are other 
direct advantages of this time-proved design. There are fewer mov- 
ing parts to wear in a John Deere. In addition, engine parts, trans- 
mission, and final-drive gears and shafts are larger and huskier, 
built to last longer. 


In their outstanding field performance which is the result of 
totally different design, as well as in the modern features which 
offer you the latest engineering advancements for faster, easier 
farming, John Deere Two-Cylinder Tractors are today’s leaders. 
Give your John Deere dealer the opportunity to prove it. 
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EA E8and CG’ TRACTORS 


D LARGE-SIZE ROW-CROP FARMS 
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Air-Borne Crop Insurance 


By Joseph C. Burton 


ID you know that the air over 
every acre of your land contains 
$5 million worth of nitrogen? 

This fall you can capture a sub- 
stantial amount of this valuable re- 
source by putting in a cover crop of 
properly inoculated winter legumes. 
Hairy vetch, Austrian winter peas, 
crimson clover, blue lupine and other 
winter legumes not only improve soil 
fertility, but also aid in securing 
more economical yields of cotton, 
corn, and other cash crops. Agricul- 
tural authorities agree, however, that 
for best results with winter legumes, 
seed should be inoculated and put 
in early. Experience has shown that 
it’s best to plant as soon as possible 
after fall rains . . . between Sept. 15 
and Oct. 15. This permits early 
growth that is so desirable before 
colder weather sets in. 

So growing and turning under 
seed-inoculated legumes is just about 
the best investment you can make. 
You get back two of our biggest soil 
needs: nitrogen and humus. It takes 
lots of both to make crops grow. 


A Lot of Nitrogen 


Nitrogen added to the soil: by 
plowing under winter legumes is 
usually expressed as the nitrate of 
soda equivalent. This has been found 
te vary from about 50 to more than 
1,000 pounds per acre, depending 
upon plant growth and efficiency of 
bacteria in nodules on the roots. 


Cotton yields following a good 
growth of winter legumes may be in- 
creased by 200 to 300 pounds lint 
per acre. Corn yields have been in- 
creased by 20 or more bushels per 
_acre following a winter legume. 

Exceptional results have been re- 
ported where blue lupine was used 
as a cover crop for corn. As an ex- 
periment, Elmer Cheatwood of Una- 
dilla, Ga., grew two separate acres of 
corn under identical conditions, ex- 
cept that one acre followed blue lu- 
pine while the other did not. Prepa- 
ration of land, fertilizer, planting, 


quality of seed used, cultivation, and 
date of checking were identical for 
both acres. At the conclusion of the 
experiment, the acre not preceded by 
blue lupine yielded 17.3 bushels 
corn. The acre which followed a 
plowing under of 30-inch-high lupine 
yielded 73.6 bushels! 


Inoculation Is Insurance 


The question is often raised: “Is it 
necessary to inoculate every time a 
legume is being planted?” The old 
idea was that once a legume had 
been growing in a given soil and was 
known to be well inoculated, further 
inoculation was not necessary. But 
frequently it happens that due to un- 
favorable soil conditions, hot weath- 
er, excessive drouths, or too heavy 
rains, many legume bacteria “remain- 
ing in the soil” may be killed or 
washed away. Therefore, enough 
bacteria may not be available to pro- 
duce satisfactory inoculation on the 
same legume the next time it is plant- 
ed. Failure to inoculate has been the 
sad story behind many poor crops. 


Proper inoculation has been re- 
garded as one of the cheapest forms 
of legume crop insurance. It must be 
remembered, however, that inocu- 
lated legumes increase only the nitro- 
gen content of soils. Inoculation can- 
not remedy soil deficiencies of phos- 
phcrus, potash, or lime. 


Editor's Note.—The farther south one 
goes, the more likely it is that ever 
year inoculation should be considered. 
On page 119, Station Director George 
King says that “inoculation is absolute- 
ly necessary” for lupine. This does not 
arbitrarily mean, however, that inocula- 
tion may have to be repeated each year. 
In North Alabama and North Georgia, 
inoculating bacteria usually live on in 
the soil once they are established. This 
is especially true on sods or littered or 
weed covered fields where the soil is 


. well protected from the hot summer sun. 


Wherever there is any doubt about 
inoculating bacteria in a soil, it is much 
cheaper to spend a few cents for ino- 
culation than to run the risk of poor or 
indifferent legume growth. 





Elmer Cheatwood got 73.6 bushels of corn on an acre 
following lupine; only 17.3 bushels on “check” acre. 
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...and they're asking 
the same about these 
smaller John Deere Tractors 





“—— thing that surprises me most about the Model ““M” 
is the amount of drawbar pull .. .” 


“We have no difficulty turning heavy sod with the tractor 
wide open in second gear...” 


“T just don’t see where all the power comes from... 
P 


. .. these are typical statements from ““M” and “MT” 
Tractor owners. The same extra lugging power that has 
made the larger — Deere Tractors so famous for all- 
around field performance is a big reason why these 1-2- 
_ general-purpose models are giving tractor satisfaction 

eyond their owner’s expectations. 


Take the tip—enjoy John Deere outstanding power with 
outstanding economy on your farm. Make a date with your 


John Deere dealer for a free demonstration, including 


Quik-Tatch working tools and Touch-o-matic hydraulic 
control. 





JOHN DEEREY SC/VES TRACTOR 
FOR 


THE SMALLER FARMS 
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uw Sweet-toasted fresh, because 
folks eat Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes fast as we make ’em! 
Get your bargain in goodness, 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 


MOTHER KNOWS , BEST! 





“FRESH 


because you [ike ‘em so! 























Repairing tractors is tougher-when 


you suffer from LAXATIVE LAG/ 


AXATIVE*LAG| is the feeling of dis- 
comfort that continues for hours 
until the ordinary, slow-acting laxa- 
tive brings relief. 
You can avoid Laxative Lag dis- 
tress with gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica. 


In the morning: Take gentle, speedy 
Sal Hepatica before breakfast. Get 
relief—usually within an hour! 


SAL HEPATICA 


Antacid Laxative 


In the evening: If you feel miserable 
because you need a laxative, take Sal 
Hepatica one half-hour before supper 
—enjoy relief before bedtime! 


Antacid Sal Hepatica sweetens a 
sour stomach. No wonder it’s a re- 
commended laxative by more than half 
the doctors interviewed in a national 
survey! 





& PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-mYERS 





Dock Bannister and his three sons talk things over. Shown is one of the two 
tractors which they use on the 263-acre rented farm near Bio community, Ga, 


By R. L. DOLVIN 
District Conservationist, Elberton, Ga. 


OCK Bannister of the Bio com- 

munity in Hart County, Ga., 
proved that tenant farming can be 
good for the land. He’s also proved 
that tenant-applied soil conservation 
can be good for both the landowner 
and the tenant’s family. 


For 10 years this 52-year-old ten- 
ant has stayed on the same 263-acre 
Piedmont farm in the Broad River 
Soil Conservation District. If he 
chooses, he can stay as long as he 
lives. Both A. E. Brown, deceased, 
and his son G. W. Brown, the present 
owner, have told him that. 


In fact, G. W. Brown wouldn't 
even bid on the farm until he 
checked to see if Mr. Bannister would 
stay. Folks thereabout often remark 
that Mr. Brown should have willed 
Dock Bannister half interest in the 
farm for improving it so much. 


He’s really fixed up the place since 
he started sharecropping it in 1941. 
Every foot of the 190 acres of cleared 
land has been treated with soil and 
water conservation practices in order 
to prevent erosion and to improve 
productivity. 


When Mr. Bannister first went 
over the farm, he saw it was washing 
away. He knew the results. of un- 
controlled erosion from past experi- 
ence. Every two or three years he 
and Mrs. Bannister had had to gather 
their belongings and their six chil- 
dren and move to another farm. But 
now he wanted to stop the washing 
and stay longer. 


That’s why A. E. Brown, the form- 
er owner, who lived in nearby Hart- 
well, got the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice’s M. R. Seaton to help Mr. Ban- 
nister. 

“He’s a good man, Seaton. Help 
him do what he wants to,” Mr. 
Brown reportedly told him. Since 
then Mr. Seaton and Wingo Floyd 


have helped Mr. Bannister apply a 
planned conservation program. 


The only “out” was to heal the 
scarred, cotton-whipped land and get 
it on the road to better service 
through scientific use and treatment. 
Forty acres were idle—rocky, gullied 
land, too eroded and poor to grow a 
crop. All main draws in the fields 
were too deep to cross. About 30 
feet of land on each side were idle 
or gashed with side gullies. 


That first year Mr. Bannister plant- 
ed all 140 cultivable acres to the cus- 
tomary cotton and corn. Cotton 
made an average % bale to the acre. 
Corn made about 20 bushels per acre 
with the help of plenty of fertilizer. 
Every member of the family had to 
work—and work hard. 


“It was a hard life,” the rugged 
farmer explained, “but we thought 
then that $1 made from cotton would 
buy twice as much as a dollar made 
any other way—and some people still 
think that,” he added. 


Things are different now on the 
Bio community farm—different for 
the tenant’s family and for the land. 
The land’s getting better all the time. 
Mr. Bannister had Mr. Seaton drive 
the car in which we rode down 
through a meadow strip where once 
a team could not cross. There, and 
on steep slopes equally unproductive 
in 1941, the current crop of oats 
waved gently. A tinge of green show- 
ing beneath was young Kobe les 
pedeza which would soon take ovef 
the fields. 


Oats and lespedeza cover 130 acres 
of the rolling red land. Last year, 
Mr. Bannister and two of his sons, 
Dock, Jr., and Chaffer, saved and 
sold 60,000 pounds of No. 1 Kobe 
lespedeza seed. They have two com- 
bines. Average yield is about 700 
pounds an acre. At last year’s price 
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of 12 cents a pound, the Hart Coun- 
ty farmer recognizes this as one of 
his main money crops. 

Cotton is still grown on 12 acres. 
“{ don’t figure on making any money 
out of it, but seems like it takes that 
‘to keep a hand on the farm,” he ex- 
plained. Instead of the % bale per 
acre of former years, cotton now 

jelds a bale. About 8 acres of corn 
planted this year will supply plenty 
for meal and for finishing off hogs 
before butchering. 

. Kudzu has healed 7 acres of very 
tough land where Mr. Bannister fig- 
ured he couldn’t make anything. He 
showed me those’ places with pride. 

Thornton strain reseeding crimson 
clover gave a brown cast to a 6-acre 
field about ready for combining. Mr. 
Bannister expects to plant this field 





he two to tall fescue and Ladino clover next 
ity, Ga, year, along with another 2 acres. An- 
other 8 acres, covered until recently 
with saplings and briers on “wild” 
pasture, are ready to seed to fescue 
this fall. Mr. Bannister had this field 
bulldozed at his own expense to ex- 
pand his fescue and clover field. 
pply a A 10-acre bottom pasture of Dallis 
» and Bermuda grass with white clover 
2al the and lespedeza supplies much of the 
ind get grazing for his small herd of cattle. 
rvice “That bottom was so full of bushes 
itment. and briers,” he said, “that we some- 
gullied times had trouble finding the milk 
grow a cows in it.” 
> fields Mr. Bannister’s latest conservation 
out 30 job was planting about 1% miles of 
re idle Bicolor lespedeza borders along the 
woods. Fifteen-foot strips were pre- 
- plant- pared and fertilized as for any other 
he cus crop. Within 60 days after planting 
Cotton seedlings of this perennial legume, 
e ache he had a perfect stand about 18 
or ae inches high. Mr. Bannister looks for- 
-tilizes, ward to bird hunting there in a few 
had to ‘years when the bicolor gets 6 to 8 
feet high, loaded with plump seed 
to attract quail. 
rugged All of these crops and conservation 
a d jobs had to wait until Mr. Bannister 
ae and Mr. Brown had terraces built 
Fey ‘al and waterways added. “We had to 
aah stop that washing before anything 
else was safe,” he explained. The 
on the farm owners paid for having terraces 
nt for built; on everything else Mr. Bannis- 
e land. ter and the landlords shared all of 
e time. 
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L Good to the Land 


the costs (above what PMA paid). 

Lime and fertilizer also played im- 
portant roles in getting good crops. 
Mr. Bannister uses these materials in 
moderate amounts. 

All work that can be done by farm 
machinery is done with tractors and 
their attachments, except cotton cul- 
tivation. Mr. Bannister keeps a pair 
of mules for that work because he 
“can't afford to use either of our two 
tractors on cotton when oats need 
combining.” . 

The Georgia farmer took me to his 
hog pasture where six 200-pound 
shoats were lazing in the shade of a 
pecan tree. “Time was when I 
couldn’t afford to have meat like 
that,” he admitted. He waved his 
arm toward the cattle coming in from 
the pasture. “Now we can butcher a 
shoat or a calf any time we want to 
—just put it in the freezer locker and 
take it out as we need it. And you 
know why?” he asked. Before I had 
time to answer he said, “Because I 
quit ‘cottoning’ and ‘corning’ the 
whole place and got up to my neck in 
conservation farming.” 


As we walked back to the machine 
shed to look at his new side-delivery 
rake and wire-tying automatic hay 
baler, he told me: “This kind of 
farming is so much easier on the 
whole family. My wife doesn’t have 
to go to the field any more. And 
she’s got an electric ‘this’ and an 
electric ‘that’ to make things easier 
about the house. The boys like that 
machinery, too. 


“We make twice as much as we 
used to, and without killing our- 
selves. Nothing ever paid me like 
this kind of farming. Of course, I 
had to sort of take onto it gradually. 
Seaton had to coax me into doing 
some of the things for a while. I just 
got to liking this soil conservation 
stuff as I went into it. Now Seaton 
has to hold me back,” he said, laugh- 
ing as he eyed Mr. Seaton. 


Then he told me of his plans for 
the next few years. “I’m going to 
grow into a moderate herd of beef 
cattle. I’ve started with two regis- 
tered Hereford heifers and a regis- 
tered bull. The other 16 cows and 
calves are either milk stock or just 
grade stuff I’ve accumulated.” 


Seventeen-year-old Chaffer Bannister, Hart County, Ga., drives the tractor 
' the automatic hay baler saves some of the oats for hay on a neighbor’s farm. 
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For Better Winter Grazing 
Top-Dress This Fall 
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with WOODWAR 


( 


GRAND CHAMPION 





Packaged in 100-Ib. 
extra - heavy, moisture- 


proof bags. 





Now’s the time to lay in your supply of free flowing, uniform Grand Cham- 
pion ammonium sulphate for better winter pastures. It also works wonders as 
a plant food for Fall garden and vegetable crops. 





This quality ammonium sulphate contains 31% more nitrogen then 16% 
nitrate. It’s dry, clean and easily distributed by hand or machine. Lerge crys- 
tals with low moisture content resist caking. Does not lose strength in storage. 
Since introduced to Southern market, sales have soared because it gives VALUE 
and SATISFACTION. 





Woodward Grand Champion ammonium sulphate is produced exclusively by 
Woodward Iron Company — the South's oldest and largest independent mer- 
chant iron producer. Sold through leading Southern dealers. If yours does not 
handle Woodward Grand Champion, write, phone or wire our Sales Department. 


WOODWARD IRON COMPANY 


Founded 1882 
Birminghem, Ale. 







1515 First Notional Bidg., Phone 54-1667 








‘ 
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Get Top 
Profits! 


FARM ANIMALS NEED 


SALT PLUS- 


@ Salt is vital for farm animals. But salt 
will not do the job alone. You must 
feed other minerals to insure healthy 
profitable herds. And these essential 
minerals are present—along with salt— 
in STERLING Trace Mineral BLUSALT! 


COBALT... lack of cobalt results in loss of 
appetite, stunted growth in sheep and cattle. 


1ODINE ... regulates functions of thyroid 
gland and its secretion. 

MANGANESE... helps prevent sterility .. 
increases ability of female to lactate. 
IRON . .. essential for healthy red blood... 
aids in prevention of anemia. 

COPPER ... essential to convert iron into 
red blood cells. 


ZINC... promotes longer life, better growth. 





ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


FEED STERLING 


TRACE- MINERAL 
BLUSALT! 


helers G. ma -7. ven 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
-LB. LIKS 











Dandy to 
keep handy 


Crops don’t wait. And even a minor me- 
chanical mishap can sometimes put a till- 
ing, cultivating, harvesting or processing 
implement out of action. For repairs that 
can be made in the field, yard or shed, 
there’s nothing like a tool equipment that 
includes a kit of good files. Begin your as- 
sortment with at least the four basic types 
shown above. Their various shapes enable 
you to reach and “file-treat” a variety of 
nooks and surfaces. Keep handy the files 
that keep sharp long — Black Diamond, one 
of the world’s finest and best-known brands. 
At your hardware dealer’s. 

FREE BOOK, ‘FILE FILOSOPHY,"* tells 

a lot about ‘files and filing. Write to — 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
68 Acorn Street 
Providence 1, R. |. 
(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 


BLACK DIAMOND 


one aos, 





"oar 


FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 





FILES 








A Sod Farmer Outright 


An August Report From Plainsman Farms 


By Harold Benford 
Chambers County, Ala. 


E are enjoying our fourth an- 

niversary on Plainsman Farms. 
We feel good over the progress we've 
made here, but it’s been slow and 
uphill all the way. When we start- 
ed four years ago, there were only a 
few small cultivated fields. 

About 550 acres have been opened 
up and brought into production. 
Now that land has been opened up, 
our job has just begun. Per acre 
yields have been low due to erosion 
and low soil fertility. To control 
erosion and begin to build our land, 
we are using liberal amounts of lime 
and fertilizers. By growing soil-con- 
serving and soil-building crops and 
increasing our livestock to use these 
crops, we feel that we are on the way 
toward a sound and productive farm 
program. Practically all the farm is 
under fence now, but there remains 
a little to do, especially cross-fencing. 


Hard To Hold Him Down 


The job in coming this far has 
been difficult. At times the problems 
appeared too big and mean to face. 
Even so, we have enjoyed it. There 
is a certain and special thrill in see- 
ing an eroded red hill come to life 
again with a fine coat of luxuriant, 


green vegetation. 


You know, once a fellow gets the 
joy of bringing old lands back into 
production, it’s hard to hold him 
down. We had planned to do very 
little land clearing this summer. We 
planned just to spend our time 
straightening up field borders. Well, 
the opportunity came along for us to 
use some of our PMA allotments on 
land reclamation, and so we did. 
About 30 more acres have been 
opened up and will go into oats this 
fall. We like to plant new fields like 
this in oats the first year or two. The 
plowing and harrowing needed for 
the first oat crop helps to get the 
land settled and smoothed down be- 
fore it is seeded to a permanent crop. 
We plan to fertilize these oats be- 
fore planting with about 500 pounds 
per acre of a complete fertilizer such 
as 4-10-7. 


Winter Creps on Every Acre 


When the planting season is over 
this fall, we hope to have all of our 
open land on Plainsman Farms under 
cover of a winter growing crop. As 
plans now stand, this cover will con- 
sist of the following crops and com- 
binations of crops: 

1. Reseeding crimson clover—260 
acres. These fields are now supply- 
ing summer grazing from Bermuda 
grass, Johnson grass, and crabgrass. 
We have been fertilizing clover fields 
with 1,000 pounds basic slag, 100 
pounds muriate of potash, and 15 
pounds borax per acre every other 
year. We are thinking of adding 500 
pounds 0-14-14 plus 3 per cent borax 
per acre in other years. 


2. Sericea lespedeza and 
reseeding crimson clover—100 
acres. We have had a cutting 
of sericea hay. Growth being 
made now will be left for seed 
production. We use same fer- 
tilizer treatment for this as 
in No. 1. 


8. Kentucky 31 fescue—62 
acres. About half this acreage 
is established and crimson 
clover may volunteer; how- 
ever, fescue growth is heavy 
now and clover may not come 
through. We are planning on 
using this to help bridge the gap 
from summer grazing to our crimson 
clover in winter. About 500 pounds 
complete fertilizer per acre will be 
used, Other half of this acreage will 
be planted this fall after four years 
of alfalfa. We have started preparing 
this land already, turning and har- 
rowing down well so the seedbed 
will be settled for planting in early 
September. No fertilizer will be used 
at planting since alfalfa was heavily 
fertilized. About 12 pounds fescue 
seed per acre will be planted. 


4. Kentucky 31 fescue and Ladino 
clover—31 acres. About 8 acres of 
this are established. It will be fer- 
tilized in the winter, probably with 
0-12-20. One 7-acre field is follow- 
ing wheat. It will be limed and fer- 
tilized with about 600 pounds com- 
plete fertilizer per acre. The rest is 
following alfalfa. Twelve pounds fes- 
cue and 2 pounds Ladino per acre 
will be planted. 


5. Alfalfa—52 acres. This leaves 
us about half of our old acreage. We 
have an excellent crop of hay ready 
to cut now. We have been fussing 
all year for rain. Then after we got 
rains, we began to want it to slow 
down for a while and let us save hay. 
This winter our alfalfa is to get about 
800 pounds per acre of alfalfa fer- 
tilizer (0-12-20 containing 3 per cent 
borax). 

6. Oats—36 acres. We have al- 
ready mentioned the 30 acres of oats 
on new land. The other 6 acres are 
to be planted following alfalfa with 
no fertilizer at planting. 


Mowing Teo Start Clevers 


We are mowing weeds on clover 
fields now. It may be necessary to 
mow again in late August or early 
September. This is all the prepara- 
tion our reseeding crimson clover 
fields will get for the next crop. We 
learned last fall that a heavy Ber- 
muda grass sod must be clipped for 
a good stand of clover to come 
through. Another thing we have 
learned about reseeding crimson clo- 
ver is that the seed may be turned 
under too deeply and not come up. 
Disking has worked all right with us, 
but I had rather just mow and leave 
sod unbroken. 





“We're using methoxychlor-DDT sprays to 
keep down flies and reduce screwworm dan- 
gers from rubbing and scratching wounds,” 


There has been some question 
about whether reseeding crimson clo- 
ver fields should be plowed every 
few years to maintain maximum pro- 
duction of clover and grass. This 
question needs investigation. Lots of 
our land is going into clovers and 
grasses now and we need to get maxi- 
mum production. 

Most of our time in August was 
spent getting land ready for fall 
planting. We want our new clover 
and fescue land prepared and well 
settled before planting in September. 
Our new clover field is following 
oats. Oat stubble has been disked. 
It will be disked again when there is 
a good season in the soil, and I think 
this will give us a fairly good seed- 
bed. Fertilizer will be applied and 
disked in lightly in late August. We'll 
plant about 20 pounds of well ino- 
culated seed after rains in September. 

Most of our fescue will be follow- 
ing alfalfa. The land will be turned 
and harrowed before planting some- 
time in September. 


Oat planting will probably be de- 


layed until October to avoid trouble 
from Helminthosporium blight. This 
disease gives more trouble on early 
planted oats. We plan to delay plant- 
ing, treat seed, and fertilize well in 
an effort to reduce this trouble. 


Seed Patches Spread Fast 


We have used seed patches from 
the beginning to get started. I like 
the seed patch idea. We started with 
about 5 acres reseeding crimson clo- 
ver four years ago. From that we 
have all our clover, and on top of 
that, a big portion of our income has 
been from clover seed and from cows 
grazing on the clover. We started 
three years ago with 3- pounds cer- 
tified Kentucky 31 fescue seed ob- 
tained from the Kentucky Experi- 
ment Station and planted on 0.6 acte. 
From this we will have a little better 
than 90 acres after planting this fall. 
And we have had a few fescue 
for sale. It doesn’t take too long to 
get a start from seed patches. 

From what we have outlined for 
fall work, I think you will agree that 
jobs are just too numerous to mei 
tion on Plainsman Farms and we 
have an uphill climb ahead. 
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Marion’s GI’s 


Blaze a Trail 
By M. F. Moore 


HEN a GI in Marion County, 
Ala., improves his home, you 
can look for a neighbor to do the 
same. When he landscapes his 
grounds, a neighbor's sure to follow. 
By putting into practice what he 
is learning in on-the-farm training, he 
is blazing a trail for the entire coun- 
ty. It doesn’t stop with home and 
ground improvement. A pasture 
program is spreading like wildfire. 
artificial breeding unit is in opera- 
tion today only because GI’s have 
supported it to the fullest. All farm- 
ers of the county can use the service. 
The idea of more than one cash 
crop is spreading rapidly to neighbor 
farmers. With more pasture, more 
livestock are coming to the farms. 
When a milk route was being 
worked up for the county, GI train- 
ees signed up first. GI instructors 
worked house to house on the route, 
soliciting customers. In six months 
this milk route grew from nine to 160 
customers. 





Adjusting a horse- 
drawn seed stripper. 


During the spring of 1949, two 
seed strippers were made in shop 
classes by trainees. They were to be 
used by all farmers. These two strip- 
pers saved 2,400 pounds of seed: 
During the winter of 1950, six more 
strippers were built. When The Pro- 
gressive Farmer came out with a dia- 
gram of a reel-type stripper, one was 
made. It has been very satisfactory. 





Adjusting reel on 2 
reel-type seed stripper. 


With these strippers, 20,000 pounds 
of seed were saved in Marion in 1950 
ftom places combines could not go. 

When the county board of educa- 
tion and county board of revenue ap- 
Pfopriated money for equipment to 
feat fence posts at the six high 
schools, GI’s donated the labor to in- 
stall the equipment. 

These boys will have something to 
show for their work when their train- 
ing period is over. But more than 
that, so will their neighbors, and the 
GIs will be the ones to thank. Alfred 







- Wiginton heads the training program 


9 Marion County. 
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USE IT NOW ON PASTURES TO GET 


MORE MILK ... MORE BEEF 
PER ACRE! “Sv 


NITROGEN 





l 








(— 
KS 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate can step-up 
pasture yields... lengthen your grazing season! 


@ It’s been proved over and over again... pas- 
tures that are properly fertilized will produce 
extra pounds of milk or beef per acre. What’s 
more, if you top-dress with Phillips 66 Ammo- 
nium Sulfate this fall, your pastures will be ready 
for grazing earlier in the spring. 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate delivers a 
guaranteed nitrogen content of 21%. Its uniform, 
free-flowing crystals insure easy application. 


’ A Po 





Act now, and increase the profits from your 
dairy or beef cattle. You can get Phillips 66 
Ammonium Sulfate from your regular supplier. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION 


516 Stovall Professional Building, Tampe 2, Florida 


Guaranteed to contain not less than 
33.5% nitrogen, Phillips 66 Prilled 
Ammonium Nitrate is another great 
new product that will help increase 
your pasture yields. 
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1. Ww. WOOD & SONS 


+ RTT 


"TLW.WOOD & SONS 
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SESS. 


CATALOG 


Full descriptions and pictures of 
the best farm and garden seeds, 
bulbs and plants for fall and win- 
ter, in the new colorful WOOD'S 
FALL SEED CATALOG. Write for 
yours today. 


Address Dep’t P 


The South's Largest Seed House 


cH MON OD, 





FREED FROM 


CRAMPING LAXATIVES 


“Thanks from the bottom of my 
heart for what ALL-BRAN has done 
for me. No more medicines or consti- 





pation cramps since I 
started eating ALL- 
BRAN every day!” 
Israel Baum, 3601 W. 
Roosevelt Road, Chi- 
cago 24, Ill. Just one 
of many unsolicited 
letters from ALL- 
BRAN users. If you 
suffer from constipa- 


tion due to lack of dietary bulk, try 
this: eat an ounce of crispy Kellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN diaily, drink plenty of 
water! If not completely satisfied after 
10 days, return ono. box to 
, Mich. Get 5 ataift —Y 
E YOUR MONEY BACK! pei 


Kellogg’s, Battle Cree 
DOU 








PAY LATER! RABBIT STARTING STOCK 


‘ou pay in one year 
from profits. Send $1.00 for Book explaining markets, care 


of stock and plan of furnishing starting stock. 
JOHNSON Box 694 Kenses C 


Excuses don’t help when a 
1 Me. tarpaulin fails—so insist on a 





good tarp—Weather-Tite. A 





Information 
Service 
Many of our readers write us 


information on various subjects. 


We welcome these letters and 
glad to give the information 


quested if it is available, or to refer 
our readers to sources from which 
the information may be obtained. 
Address inquiries to The Progres- 


sive Farmer office nearest you. 
Dallas 
Memphis 


Raleigh 
Birmingham 


few pennies more, perhaps, 
but o LOT more wear and de- 
pendability! More protection 
for your money, because 
they're made of strong, new, 
freshly-waterproofed mate- 


for rial. . . built to last. 


o@ Triple-thick Hems mean strength 
are at every grommet. 


re- © impregnated Waterproofing (not 
just coated) means sure protec- 
tion. 


SEE — é 








MORE FOR YOUR MONEY! 


When you really need a tarpaulin 


you don’t know his name, writ 


i . 
BROWN & BROWN, MOBILE 8, 


FOR STRENGTH 
PLUS LONG LIFE 


se 











September Flower Tips 


By L. A. Niven 


ANY perennial flowers 
fare better if planted in 
the fall rather than in spring. 
This is especially true of the 
hollyhock, delphinium, Ori- 
ental poppy, Canterbury bell, 
Shasta daisy, foxglove, candy- 
tuft, and many others. Put 
them in this month or next. 
The sooner after September 
1 madonna lilies are planted, 
the more likely they are to 
do their best. Other lilies may 
be planted now, but usually 
October to November is a 
good time to plant these. 


You may well plant many 
annual flower seed this month. 
Some of the leaders in this re- 
spect are: Texas blue bonnet, 
coreopsis, larkspur, Phlox 
drummondi, and cornflower. 

Chrysanthemums are 
greedy feeders. Fertilize them 
at least once per month. Dis- 
solve 1 pound of a complete fertilizer 
in 5 gallons of water and apply to 
plants after moistening soil. 

Blackspot works on roses in fall as 
well as in spring and summer. Con- 
tinue, therefore, to dust every week 
with a fermate-sulphur dust mixture. 
Keep this up until frost comes. For 
aphids, spray with nicotine sulphate. 

Japanese, Siberian, German, and 
other irises need to be dug, divided, 
and reset every few years. Otherwise 
they will become too thick and not 
bloom as well as they should. If not 
done earlier, do this job now. White 
Japanese irises in front of blue del- 
phiniums make a good combination. 


To keep crape myrtles and other 
flowering plants blooming longer, clip 
off the old blossoms. If seed matures, 
the plants have accomplished their 
purpose in life and their blooming 
will cease. 

When perennial phlox and verbena 
have passed their prime, cut plants 
back heavily, fertilize, and water well. 
This will result in beautiful fall 
blooms. Have your geraniums be- 
come scraggly and leggy? If so, cut 
out the oldest stems and head back 
the others. 

To kill off weeds and grass in your 
lawn, apply a mixture of 2,4-D and 
fertilizer now. Use 1 pound of the 
sodium salt form of 2,4-D with 100 
pounds of a high-grade complete fer- 
tilizer. Buy it ready-mixed, or be care- 
ful to mix the two products evenly. 
Apply at the rate of about 100 pounds 
per % acre. Repeat next April. 





Now is the time to dig and reset iris corms, 


Plant a few Dutch iris bulbs now 
for spring cut flowers. They will 
bloom soon after the earliest bloom- 
ing daffodils and along with some of 
the later varieties. 

To get a good stand of blue bonnet 
flowers, Texas Extension Service 
Gardening Specialist Sadie Hatfield 
advises the following procedure: 


“Best time to plant Texas blue 
bonnets is when the seeds ripen, but 
they can’t be planted after September 
for next spring’s bloom. Soak their 
tough little seeds in water around 24 
hours before planting. This helps 
sprout them out. Then after soaking, 
rake them into the soil at once and 
give them a good watering. The little 
plants grow during cold months and 
are injured by only the worst freezes.” 

This is peony-planting time. They 
are easily grown, and yet many 
persons fail with them. I have scores 
of letters each year saying, “My 
peonies grow nice plants, but do not 
bloom.” The most common cause of 
this trouble is too deep planting. Cov- 
er them with the tips only 1% to 2 
inches below surface of the soil. 


“My gardenia leaves turn black. 
What spray should I use?” writes a 
reader. John Bagby, Alabama Ex- 
tension Service, answers: 

“To control leaf diseases of gar- 
denias, spray with a mixture of 1 
pound fermate to 50 gallons water. 
Apply on cloudy days or when 
weather is cool to prevent damage to 
foliage. Bordeaux mixture is also good 
as a winter and spring spray, but it 
may damage leaves in summer.” 





Garden in the Sun 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


Here is a woman’s labor come to life; 
Here she is repaid for time and toil: 
A blinding brilliance overflows the earth 
And runs like light above the broken soil. 
The heady phlox, the flaming marigolds, 
The pungent gay nasturtiums in their bed 
Toss in the wind—one single poppy holds 
Color enough to dye the landscape red. 


A woman’s hands—a garden—a few seed, 
And at last a wealth to meet her spirit’s need! 
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OME forestry projects can pro- 
vide cash labor for the entire 
family. One example is thinning 
young pine stands for fence posts or 
ereosoting plants. Dad fells the trees 
and bucks trunks into 64-, 7-, or 8- 
foot cuts. One of the boys tops off 
branches and carries them to the 
peeling rack. Other boys, Mom, and 
even the girls peel the bark with 
drawknives. A family of four can 
easily work up about 400 posts a day, 
and, at a minimum of 6 cents each, 
the return is $24 a day. 


Astalk cutter, with a heavy roller 
and knife blades set at an angle to 
chop out small scrub oaks, may help 
get many acres of worthless growth 
back into valuable stands of pine. 
Extensive tests in South Carolina 
have been successful. The tractor- 
drawn roller lends itself to home 
manufacture. South Carolina Forest 
Service, Columbia, S. C., can give 
you details on the cutter it uses. 


It pays to select well formed, 
healthy, and fast-growing seed trees 
to restock a cut-over area. One cut- 
ting made in 1929 left four trees per 
acre which averaged 13.8 inches in 
diameter. Seventeen years later these 
four trees averaged 17.8 inches. This 
doubled board foot volume of each 
tree. On the basis of a $20 stump- 
age, cash return was equal to the 
amount they would have originally 
yielded, plus 68 cents per tree due 
to growth. This added income paid 
all expenses on the area for taxes, ad- 
ministration, and protection. At the 
same time, the new stand of young 
trees had become well established 
with adequate stocking to grow an- 
other money crop of timber. 


Thinning dense natural stands 
before they reach sale size can be 
profitable if properly done. Over- 
crowded stands may show slow or 
even stunted growth. On the other 
hand, stands thinned to 700 to 800 
trees per acre will yield a large vol- 
ume of pulpwood in commercial 
thinnings before trees reach sawlog 
size. For example, a 22-year-old 
stand received a noncommercial thin- 
ning when it was eight years old, and 
then yielded 33.8 cords per acre in 


The future looks bright for Southern pulpwood. 


ABC’s in Growing Trees 


By Paul W. Schoen 


Executive Secretary Forest Farmers Association Cooperative 


its first commercial thinning. This 
same stand, during the next four 
years, from the age of 22 to 26, 
showed a growth of 2.3 cords per 
acre each year. A check plot with 
over 1,000 trees per acre throughout 
the 26 years averaged only 0.7 cords 
per acre each year. 


Check your farm woodland for 
pine cone production. This year’s 
crop will mature in the next month 
or two. There has been a seed short- 
age for a year or two and surplus 
supplies have been used. State for- 
estry departments and commercial 
seed firms will be in the market for 
whatever amounts you can collect. 
Collecting cones will not only help 
guarantee next year’s seedling pro- 
duction, but will furnish a supple- 
mentary income from your wood- 


land. 


When I suggest using fire as a 
forestry tool, it is always with an in- 
troductory warning that unless prop- 
erly handled and without advice and 
help from a trained forester, it can 
do more harm than good. However, 
burning has been found favorable for 
preparing ground surface for loblolly 
pine seed germination. Fire should 
precede a good seed crop. The best 
season to burn is September or early 
October just before peak of loblolly 
seed fall the first of November. Use 
fire only when necessary to get a 
stand established on heavily cut-over 
areas, and with extreme care to avoid 
fire damage. 


Tung orchards are not strictly 
forest projects, but tung tree growers 
will be glad to know that low-head- 
ed trees which cut off much of the 
sunlight from an 8-foot circle under 
each tree give higher yields of nuts. 
A 12-year study shows the yield of 
this type tree to be double that of 
upright or natural-headed trees. 


You can save work in logging 
by using long-length harvesting in- 
stead of the usual short-length meth- 
od. Studies of two blocks, one 
skidded in 12- to 20-foot lengths and 
the other in 22- to 48-foot lengths, 
shows that damage to remaining 
trees is no greater from one method 
than the other. 
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DIXISTEEL 
FENCE | 


ON DIXIE FARMS 


ANTHONY FARMS 


E gual AHMAN 


ANTHONY FARMS, Ocala, Florida @ Home of Blue Director, Dandelion’s Paula, 
Money Maker and scores of other registered Brahman cattle, this 5,500-acre 
farm is separated into 59 pastures by 46 miles of fence. Its 2,500 registered 
Brahman cattle graze on Pangola, Common Bahia, Pensacola Bahia and 
native grasses. Anthony Farms is one of six Florida ranches totaling 120,000 
acres operated by the Norris Cattle Com- 
pany. The reception-room walls of the 
firm’s modern Ocala office building are 
lined with trophies and ribbons won by its 
Brahman cattle. Newest champion bull is 
Sam—winner of three straight 1950 Grand 
Championships. The company ships its reg- 
istered Brahmans throughout the world, 
many by air. R. G. “Bob” Herrmann is 
general manager of the Norris Cattle Com- 
pany, which is owned by Mr. James Norris. 





WHETHER it’s for cattle, hogs or horses, Dixie Farmers know they 
can depend on DIxISTEEL Fence for year-in, year-out protection. 

Made from copper-bearing, galvanized steel wire to defy rust 
and-corrosion . . . DIXISTEEL Fence is woven to stretch tight from 
top to bottom and stay tight! i 

Compare the features of DrxIsTEEL Fence and see for yourself 
why Dixie Farmers are demanding the fence that is Southern made 
for Southern needs.-Ask your fence dealer for it by name. 


Buy the Fence That Has All 5 Features 



















Sarvanitee 
staan wine 

















Four wrap, hinge- 









Genuine Copper- Crack-proof zinc Tension curvesin Only full size wires, 
Bearing steel wire, armor further joint construction line wires allow _ accurately and 
rust-resisting protects wire from Stay wires won't for expansion correctly 

through and through devastating rust slip or pull loose and contraction are ever used 
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DIXISTEEL 
FENCE 


\— Made only by the 


. 


Atlantic Steel Company 
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EMPTIES 


CRIBS OR BINS 
AS EASILY AS IT 


FILLS 

















IDEAL FOR HANDLING 
MAIZE, BEANS, COT- 
TON SEED AND NUTS. 


HARVEST-HANDLER 


PORTABLE FARM ELEVATORS 


Sure the Harvest-Handler is a real per- 
former filing cribs and bins, But its small 
size, light weight and extreme maneuver- 
ability also pay off removing grain, ear 
corn and other materials from storage. 
Thanks to its aluminum-alloy construc- 
tion and light weight the Harvest-Han- 
dler is easily positioned by one man. 

Model B is available in 16’ and 20’ 
lengths, weighs only 79 lbs. with power 
unit removed. Greater-capacity Model 
C comes in standard 16’ length, weighs 
93 lbs. without power unit. For greater 
stretch, 4’ extension section is optional 
with Model C. Both models are ideal 
as auxiliaries to larger units. 





























movet Rg 


PATENT 


PENDING 
GREATER- 
CAPACITY — C 
HARVEST-HANDLER 
available with or without DOLLY 
S 


See both Model B and C at your 
neorest HARVEST-HANDLER dealer, 
or write for literature and prices. 


THE BELT CORPORATION 
7362STAHL ROAD Cou, 





When answering advertisements be sure to say “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.’ 





STEEL PEANUT 


PICKERS 


Bring you many special advantages: welded 
steel construction, sealed roller and ball 
bearings, rubber rocker bearings, dust col- 
lector fan, large slow-moving cylinder with 
spring steel fingers, safety feeder and feed- 
ing cylinder, pneumatic cleaner, etc. Ma- 
chine removes 97 to 100% of nuts. Capac- 
ity averages | to 1% tons per hour. Users 
say it’s the finest picker made. Ask for 
Catalog 78. 


Branches at Columbia, $. C.; Atienta, Ga.; Mont- 


gomery, Alc.; 


Welded Sieei Construction is Only One of 
Onty Many Superer 


Knoxville, T 


WAYNESBORO 


RICK 


Co 





Irrigation Makes “Extras” 4 





By 0. B. Copeland, Editor, Georgia Extension Service 


fas", a 


— 


This engine and pump can draw 300 gallons of water per minute and de 
liver it to a nearby field under 800 pounds pressure. Here it is set up on 
the bank of the Oconee River on the Georgia College of Agriculture farm, 


ROPS which experiments and 

farmer experience have shown 
can be profitably irrigated in Georgia 
include truck, flue-cured and shade- 
grown tobacco, corn, potatoes, fruits, 
berries, vegetable and tobacco plants, 
alfalfa, and pastures. 

In Lowndes County, George Hug- 
gins irrigated flue-cured tobacco in 
1949. It averaged 2,160 pounds per 
acre and sold for an average of $44 
per hundred pounds. Mr. Huggins 
estimates irrigation boosted his yield 
25 per cent, based on the highest 
yield he ever had before. 

D. B. Kesler, Clarke County farm- 
er, reported a yield of 3,250 quarts 
of strawberries from an irrigated % 
acre. He also irrigated cabbage, Irish 
potatoes, turnip greens, squash, and 


white onions, with good results, 

Irrigation plus recommended agro- 
nomic practices set a new state ree- 
ord of 216 bushels of corn per acre 
on the C. L. Dunn farm, Bleckley 
County. This field of corn was int 
gated four times with 2 inches of 
water each time. 

In Cook County, M. J. Taylor, 
vegetable farmer, irrigated collards 
and mustard. Yields obtained would 
have been almost impossible without 
irrigation. 

A 30-acre field was irrigated, then 
plowed, and sowed in crimson clover 
last November on the Jack Staten 
farm, Lowndes County. This field 
with irrigation furnished excellent 
grazing for 150 hogs during part of 
last season. 


Good Signs of Rain 


By William G. Mitchell, Carroll County, Ga. 


AST month I listed a number of 
common signs of rain that are 
backed up by science. 

Many other rain signs have scien- 
tific bases. When walls and glasses 
are damp, rain is likely. This is be- 
cause the air is close to the satura- 
tion point with moisture. The cool 
walls and glasses cool the air touch- 
ing them, causing this moisture to 
condense like dew. The way smoke 
comes from chimneys can give you 
a hint about the weather. When 
smoke rises up into the sky, clear 
weather is due. When smoke curves 
back toward the earth and chimneys 
draw poorly, rain is coming. This is 
because smoke, being composed of 
tiny particles of carbon, forms nu- 
cleuses for moisture condensation if 
the air is close to saturation. This 
addition of moisture to the smoke 
particle loads it heavily and causes 
it to sink toward the earth. 

Birds have long been considered 
good weather forecasters. When 
swallows and larks fly high, the 
weather will be fair. When they fly 
low, rain is on the way. This sounds 
like an old wives’ tale until you con- 
sider it. When the weather is clear, 
insects on which birds feed in the 


air fly high, because their wings are 
dry and air pressure is high. When 
the air is full of moisture, insects 
wings are heavy with water particles 
and the lowered air pressure wont 
support them so well. So the insects 
fly lower, and the birds fly low to 
catch the insects. 


Bats also fly low when rain is com- 
ing, but there is another reason for 
this. Their ears are very sensitive. 
When air pressure lowers, the change 
affects this delicate ear, making the 
bat uncomfortable. He then flies 
lower, where the air pressure is high- 
er, often skimming the surface of 4 
lake or pond. 

Editor's Note.—Next month Mr 


Mitchell will continue his examples of 
trustworthy signs of rain. 


Coming Events 


Sate, States Espostios West 
Springfield, Mass., Sept., 17-25. 
National Farm Electrification Confer 
ence, St. Louis, Oct. 18-20. 

Art Week, Nov. 6-11. 

American Education Week, Nov. & 


11. 

National Junior Vegetable Grower 
Association, New Orleans, La., Dee 
10-14. 


New moon, Sept. 11; full, Sept " 
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| r Rural Churches 
' (Continued from page 22) 


“There have been 14 men licensed 
# to preach. Some of these are in 
school, some serving churches, and 
‘others helping in our work there in 
county.” 
Associated with Dr. Jones and the 
cky men as “Rural Ministers of 
Year” were such leaders as Rev. 
uel W. Scantlan, superintendent 
‘tural missions for the Oklahoma 
ptist Convention, who had en- 
Yered high school at 30 to prepare 
# the ministry; the Rev. Robert 


2 a , Christian minister from Ala- 
/#® bama; Rev. Daniel F. Pelt, Free Will 


Baptist minister from Florida; Rev. 
J. Carson Pritchard, director of the 
Panel on Religion, Carroll Service 
Council, Carrollton, Ga.; Rev. Paul 
- Mennenoeh, Presbyterian minister of 
Arkansas; Rt. Rev. Monseigneur 
Herbert Lerschen, regional director 
of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, of Louisiana; Rev. Guy 
L. Sigrest, Methodist minister and 
former master teacher of vocational 
agriculture from Mississippi; Rev. 
Garland R. Stafford, chairman, North 
Carolina Rural Church Institute; 
Rev. W. T. Red, Baptist minister 
from South Carolina; Rev. Alexander 
‘B. Berry, Jr., Methodist minister and 
director of Virginia’s Christian Rural 
Overseas Program; Rev. Vairl C. 
Winter, Baptist minister of West Vir- 
ginia; Rev. Eugene Smathers of Ten- 
nessee, whose story is to be told in 
' October; and the Rev. Richard F. 
| Kuretsch, Peace Evangelical and Re- 
formed minister of Texas. 

Asked about the rural church and 
farm life in Texas, Mr. Kuretsch said: 

“Where once the farmer worked 
his land to feed and clothe the family 
and sold the surplus, he now farms 
for the surplus. With mechanization 
of agriculture, we will: have fewer 
people on the land and more people 
living in rural nonfarm communities. 
There will be displaced farm people. 
We must develop a new program of 
evangelism and.service to meet these 
needs. The church, as a church, and 
through its individual members, must 
bring the family and its home and 
the community with its social cus- 
toms, farm practices, and economic 
* 
and political systems under obedi- 
ence to Christ as Lord. Only such a 
permanent element of evangelism in 
all church activities will win the 
South’s unchurched people.” 


One recipe for successful rural 
church work was given by the Rev. 
E. L. Dixon—who took his afternoons 
to visit rural churches and help a 
preacher start a weekday Bible school 
-when he said, “Successful rural 
church work consists of inspiration, 
perspiration, and desperation.” 


WEATHER: 


Make your own! 
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Testing water distribution with a portable sprinkler system on the University of Georgia’s test pasture. 








4” Alcoa Aluminum Pipe Weighs 


Less than a Pound per Foot 


According to a California irrigation spe- 
cialist, aluminum pipe “‘really revolution- 
ized” sprinkler irrigation by cutting the 
pipe-moving job down to manageable size. 

Alcoa aluminum irrigation pipe is very 
light in weight. It is easy for one man to 
shift two or three 20-foot sections of 4” 
Alcoa pipe at a time. Whether the farm 
is large or small, the saving in time and 
effort from using aluminum pipe cuts 
labor costs, makes irrigation more profit- 
able. Alcoa irrigation pipe is available in 
sizes from 2” to 8” for a wide range of 
working pressures. 








Pigs d f'n 
A Sf ¢ 4 oO f. / 
SPiMcings 


It is estimated that 40% of Florida’s 
citrus and vegetable land is now sprinkler 
irrigated. 

* a * 
Farmers like the faucet-like control that 
lets them turn a sprinkler system “on” 
and “off” as moisture is needed. 

ok * * 


Nature made Alcoa aluminum irrigation 
pipe highly resistant to corrosion. It’s 
“the Light Metal that Lasts.” 


* * * 


The marking “ALCOA 63S-T6” on irri- 
gation pipe means it is made of a tough 
aluminum alloy, sapere to take rough 
treatment in the field. 
*” * a 

In general, soil that will not hold to- 
gether when pressed in the hand calls for 
irrigation. 





DID YOU GET THIS FREE BOOK? 


Thousands of farmers all over the country 





Farmers Find Irrigation Help 


Right at Home 


Like most farming methods, portable 
sprinkler irrigation is most successful 
when systems are planned to fit local 
conditions. That’s why farmers find it 
pays to “talk it over’ with their county 
agent or a reputable supplier of irrigation 
equipment before investing in a sprinkler 
system. These men know from experience 
how to make irrigation pay maximum 
profits. If you do not know of an irriga- 
tion equipment supplier nearby, write to 
us- at the address below. We'll gladly 
suggest firms you can contact. 


ee 









BIG GUN SHOOTS SHOWERS —A Florida citrus 
grower gets wide-range coverage with each setting 
of this Racebilt Ripley rain gun. Delivers up to 750 
m. System made by Race & Race Inc., Winter 
aven, Fla., equipped with Alcoa irrigation pipe. 





IRRIGATION DOUBLES 
PASTURE CAPACITY AT 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


Athens, Ga.—According to a report in 
the magazine Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, a two-year experimental pro- 
gram at the University of Georgia 


'|has provided a scientific answer to 


the question, ‘Does supplemental 
irrigation pay in the Southeast?” 

Two agricultural engineers at the 
University, John R. Carreker and W. J. 
Liddell, set up the program to test irri- 
gation results on field crops, vegetables, 
pastures and orchards. They selected a 
15-acre site near the river, where the soil 
ris Congaree fine sandy loam. River water 
was pumped through portable pipe and 
distributed by rotating sprinklers. 

50” Rainfall Not Enough 

In spite of Georgia’s 50-inch annual 
rainfall, results of the test showed that 
frequency of dry spells makes supple- 
mental irrigation a profitable practice. 
For example, the irrigated pasture plot 
produced 111% more grazing days and 
66% more gain in animal weight than 
the unirrigated pasture. Irrigation boost- 
ed Lima bean yield 56%, okra 60%, 
squash 12%, cucumbers 58%, green pep- 
pers 120% and corn 33%. 

Ten applications of water were made 
during the growing season, varying from 
4%” to 1”, depending on previous rainfall. 

Based on results of their experiments, 
Carreker and Liddell concluded that 
even though a sprinkler irrigation system 
may have only minimum use in some 
years, it “‘will greatly increase yields” in 
other years when rainfall is badly dis- 
tributed. 


PICK THE PIPE THAT’S 
PORTABLE! 











GHT ° LONG-LASTING 













> ALUMINUM 
A IRRIGATION PIPE 


gongs 






















have sent for this useful 32-page Alcoa RT nag genet 
F AMERICA, 
; book on portable sprinkler irrigation. Be ALUMINUM mugged 19, Pa. 
sure to get your copy! It’s full of informa- 1983) Gulf Building, F's ’ Pipelines to Profit”. 
1, West é tion on equipment Please send me “Portable Sprinkler FIP - ealevcssebonseenaeneees 
Confer costs, installation. Tells | — yyame,...-csee0ertereeee CT 
Row, Ceomers Reve Fn. tee BD Modsses cccecener settee Fk ee eee 
Nov, @ used irrigation to im- a caceaabennsuavecesdh es eaneNPOn tama zaaE 
pt prove crops, make i seamen TEAR OUT AND MAIL FOR FREE BOOK 
Growers more money. Mail the 
.» Dee coupon today! 
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D. M. Clements Dies 


f ben Progressive Farmer deeply regrets to 
record the death of Dudley M. Clements, 
61, for more than 30 years a recognized lead- 
er of vocational education in agriculture. 

For years he was the outstanding leader 
of vo-ag education in the Southern States 
and in 1943 was named by The Progressive 
Farmer as “Man of the Year in Service to 
Southern Agriculture.” 

Mr. Clements was born May 12, 1889, at 
Fort Deposit, Ala. He taught vocational 
agriculture in Tennessee from 1911 to 1919, 
In 1919 he was appointed state supervisor 
of agricultural education for Tennessee and 
in 1923 was made director of vocational education for that state, a 
position he held until 1936 when he went to Washington for still larger 
South-wide and national service. 


COTTON 


























What's New in Agriculture 


(Continued from page 12) 


14% million bales of U. S. cotton 
were used. Cotton trade leaders think 


ment industry for machines that will 
do a number of jobs rather than just 





Every year, on thousands of farms, 
good farm management depends 
on Kreso Dip No. 1 as the de- 








we'll use that much again this year. one special operation. ae Ges ced ponioa 7 

If so, our carry-over on Aug, 1, 1951, Here are other interesting high CLEAN, DIP and SPRAY. Use Kreso t 

would be only about 3 million bales— __ lights of the Greenville meeting: Dip No. 1 freely in buildings and P 

not large even in normal times. Ex- 1. Plant breeders will not have to in the home . . . on livestock d 

ports are likely to continue large if develop a special type cottonstalk for and on poultry. 0 

the war doesn’t spread to Europe. the machine harvesting of cotton. KRESO DIP NO. 1 ¢ 

Will there be a control program? Farm equipment manufacturers can 1S LOW IN COST t 

A number of farm leaders, among adapt their pickers and strippers to One gallon makes 100 gallons of I 

Trode Mark Patent Appliedfor | them Senator Thomas, chairman of _ the present cottonstalk if farmers will reliable disinfectant. a 

: the Agriculture Committee, answer practice uniform spacing, planting on | AN EFFECTIVE DISINFECTANT, I 

Applied as a Spray no.” But the new acreage allotment the level, and thorough weed control. INSECTICIDE, DEODORANT ‘ 

bill, passed by the House and now 2. Dr. Frank Welch, of Mississippi | FREE! Write for Illustrated Booklet on i 

Experimental results and commer- being considered by the Senate Agri- State College, believes that our prog- “Farm Sanitation” 

cial use show that Shed-A-Leaf | culture Committee, would seemtosay ress in using machines to grow cotton ARKE, DAVIS 

will defoliate cotton plants from | “yes.” It provides that cotton quotas will depend a great deal on what P vv aee ae & CO. t 

top to bottom—also that it is very must be announced for 1951 and farmers must pay for farm labor. He DETROIT 32, MICH. 

economical to use. Shed-A-Leaf is 1952 if supplies exceed estimated figures that if pickers can be had at | pRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 

a powder which is readily dis- domestic consumption and exports. $2 per hundred, it costs $9.63 more ' 

solved in water for use as a spray. (Supply, 17 million; estimated con- a bale to machine-pick than to hand- PROTECT YOUR 

Applications may be made by air- sumption and exports, 14% million pick. But with hand picking at $2.75 Al AMS 
plane or ground sprayers. Time to | bales.) Heretofore, quotas have not per hundred and up, there is a worth- | BA /:Vidi@iliga hd 

apply Shed-A-Leaf is generally 2 been announced unless the supply while profit in picking with machines. ¢ TIME PREVENT 

to 3 weeks before picking. exceeds domestic consumption and 8. Under favorable conditions, the AN ' 

exports plus 30 per cent. The 30 per 4,430 mechanical cotton pickers and 

WHY DEFO LIATE? cent carry-over has been eliminated 9,000 strippers, which are expected : 

: for 1951 and 1952. But, of course, to be available, could harvest as 

Experiment stations have found that marketing controls cannot be placed many as 3,136,000 of the 19 million ) 


defoliation of cotton will: 
: - Hasten maturity 
. Reduce boll rot. 
. Reduce late insect infestation. 
. Facilitate hand or machine 


Naw wn 


- Permit early cover-crop planting. 


Write for 


Free illustrated leaflet on in the preceding three years. The fertilizer. At 100 pounds of anhy- po eRTiseD P ——— 
Shed-A-Leaf and its use. House approved bill gives growers drous ammonia per acre, this figures the mohers trademark and quorentes, 0 it 


CHIPMAN 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. S$, 401 Yale St., Houston, Tex. 


a ars war is giving cotton a breathing fifths as much cotton to the person © Profiebly © Sefely 
Manufacturers of Cotton Insecticides spell, it still has problems. as before the war. Europeans would Current % On Insured 
CHIPMAN TOXAPHENE DUSTS & SPRAY At the Greenville (Miss.) Cotton like to buy more cotton from us, but Dividend Savings 


CHIPMAN CALCIUM ARSENATE 
CHIPMAN DDT SULFUR DUSTS 
BENZAHEX DUSTS 
CALGREEN 











on cotton at any time unless farmers 
vote for them. 

This new acreage allotment bill 
would also change your individual 
farm allotment. For 1951 and 1952, 


this year would be included in farm 
allotment basis for 1951. Beginning 
in 1953, all farm allotments would 
be on the basis of the average acre- 
age planted to cotton on each farm 


with less than a five-acre allotment at 
least 5 acres as a minimum base. 


Cotton Problems Still 


n= though threat of another 


Mechanization Conference, Harold 
Young, president of the National Cot- 
ton Council, said that if farmers are 
to make a success of mechanization, 
they must use machinery to grow 
other crops on the farm as well as 
cotton. He called on the farm equip- 


acres planted to cotton this year. 

4. Anhydrous ammonia is being 
widely used as a cotton fertilizer. 
A farmer needs about 50 acres of 
land under cultivation to justify own- 


: mping purpose. Sel 
picking. it would be based on your allotment ing the machinery needed to apply fides tanned and processed 
Reduce trash and leaf stain. the year before. The acres added to anhydrous ammonia. Last year, on cups furnished with any size 

. Improve seed. farm quotas to ease hardship cases large farms, it cost 10.2 cents a po nde Lg given 10 odk 


pound to use anhydrous ammonia. 
The purchase price alone of ammo- 
nium nitrate was 11.5 cents a pound. 
For custom application, the usual 
charge was $3 per acre, plus cost of 


11.8 cents per pound of nitrogen. 

At the 11th annual Cotton Re- 
search Congress, held in Dallas, Tex., 
recently, Read Dunn, of the National 
Cotton Council, said the people of 
Western Europe are using only four- 


do not have the dollars. More tourist 
travel and the increased purchase of 
critical materials by the United States 
—manganese, lead, tin—were suggest- 
ed by Mr. Dunn as a means of giving 
Europeans more dollars for the pur- 
chase of cotton. 








Now, more than ever, yout 
water supply must be uninter 
rupted. With ADAMS PUMP 
LEATHERS you need not wor 
ry about fos af of water. There's 
en ADAMS CUP for ev 
















Ask your hardware 
PUMP 


cups. 
dealer about ADAMS P 
THERS. 

















is safer to buy advertised products, and often 
more economical. 
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oe PEP OF: 


A good stand of lupine being turned preparatory to corn planting. 


Blue Lupine—King of Cover Crops 


(Continued from page 15) 


harrowing seed in works all right if 
seed is not covered too deep. 

Third, inoculation is absolutely 
necessary. Without it, lupine’s 
growth may be reduced by one-half. 
Even then, nodules are not formed 
to produce nitrogen, so that the pur- 
pose for which lupine is planted is 
defeated. Proper inoculation consists 
of taking the required amount of 
commercial material and wetting it 
to form a thin paste. This is then 
placed on lupine seed in a sack only 
about one-third full. Inverting and 
rolling the sack of seed several times 
will get inoculant over seed. Add- 
ing a tablespoonful of syrup to the 
paste is recommended by some to in- 
crease the ability of inoculant to stick 
to seed. Seed should be inoculated 
just before planting, preferably not 
longer than two or three hours. Inoc- 
ulated seed should never be exposed 
to sunshine or allowed to dry out 
after inoculation. 

Harvesting a high quality seed is 
very important. Lupine seed matures 
about the same time as oats, or in late 
May and early June. Combining seed 
is the most common practice. Seed 
should not be harvested until ma- 

\turity is reached. By this time, some 
of the seed will have shattered. Some 
shattering is preferable to harvesting 
with too much moisture in seed. 
Even under the most favorable con- 
ditions, lupine seed usually contains 


about 15 per cent moisture. This is 
too high for storage. Except for small 
lots, which can be quickly dried by 
spreading, it is advisable to send 
lupine seed at once to an artificial 
drying plant. Seed should be dried 
down to around 12 per cent mois- 
ture. Lupine seed does not carry 
over from one year to another under 
average farm storage conditions. 

No crop is grown that does not 
have some shortcomings. Lupine is 
no exception. Anthracnose and 
brown spot attack the growing plant 
and seed pods. These diseases are 
carried on and in the seed. Several 
stem rots, Fusarium’sp., Pythium sp., 
and Rhizoctonia sp., may cause loss. 
Sclerotinia stem rot and Botrytis 
blight often cause damage. These 
fungi live from year to year in the 
soil. A virus disease causing stunting 
and barrenness also occurs. Seed 
treatment has been tried and may 
prove to do some good. It cannot be 
considered the answer to lupine dis- 
ease control. Disease-free seed that 
has been propérly cured and stored 
seems to be the best solution. Lupine 
is susceptible to nematodes to some 
extent, though probably less than 
winter peas or vetch. 

Lupines should not be planted pre- 
ceding crops such as tobacco, toma- 
toes, melons, peppers, or such crops 
that have diseases in common with 
lupines. 
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“Tt’s not our hat!” 


The Southern Railway doesn’t pass the hat for 
your tax dollars. 


Other forms of commercial transportation 
use highways, airports and waterways that are 
built and maintained with your tax dollars— 
and ours. 


But railroads are strictly on their own. 
Every penny they spend to build and maintain 
their own steel “highways” comes right out 
of the railroads’ pockets—not yours. 


We're glad we are not in the “hat-passing” 
class. We prefer to stand on our own finan- 
cial feet in the old-fashioned American way. 
And we believe that if there were no hat- 
passers in the transportation business it would 
be better for you and for all America. 


Enmnec? &. rows 
President 


| BRN 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 











BIGGER YIELDS... 
BIGGER PROFITS! 


Use Royster 6-Plant-Food Fertilizer to 
grow more per acre. Contains chemically- 
controlled amounts of Nitrogen, Phos- 

horic Acid and Potash PLUS Calcium, 
Sulphur and Magnesium .. . plant foods 
most soils lack, all crops need. Order today! 


F. S$. ROYSTER GUANO CO., 











ROYSTER 


free-flowing 





HEN does it pay for a farm- 

er to sell his horses and 
mules and buy a tractor? A re- 
cent study by the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station based 
on farms in the Delta shows: 

1, On family farms with 30 
acres in crops or less, and on 
which the family can do most of 

. the. work, two mules still are the 
cheapest source of power. But on 
80-acre units where considerable 
hired labor is necessary, medium- 
sized tractors may be cheaper. 

2. On farms with 30 to 60 acres 
in crops, half of it in cotton, the 
medium tractor is a cheaper 
source of power than mules, pro- 
vided such farms require as much 





When To Buy a Tractor 


as 18 to 36 days of work for the 
tractor. 

3. On cotton farms with 30 to 
60 acres in cropland, the medium- 
sized tractor can economically re- 
place three mules; and if most of 
the man laboz is hired, it will pay 
to replace even two mules with 
the medium tractor. 

4. On larger farms requiring 
considerable power, the most effi- 
cient rate of substitution is a med- 
ium tractor for six mules and a 
large tractor for 10 mules. In 
terms of performance, a medium 
tractor is equivalent to six mules 
and a large tractor to 10 mules. 

Medium tractors worked an av- 
erage of 75 days a year; large trac- 
tor, 105 days; and mules, 78 days. 











NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


21 plants in major farming areas 





6-Plant- Food 
FERTILIZER 
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Farmers in thé South will plant more Win- 
ter Pasture and Soil-Building Crops this fall. 
Reuter’s Fall Seed Catalog will interest you, 
It offers the largest assortment of Farm and 
Field Seeds, also Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, for fall planting. Pre-tested stocks of 
the finest quality will satisfy those who de- 
mand the best. Every Southern farmer and 
gardener should write for a copy of Reuter’s 
New Fall Seed Catalog. It’s Free! Mail 
coupon today. Don’t delay. (For conven- 
ience, copy or paste on l¢ postcard.) 





r 
"| Reuter Seed Co., Inc. Department P | 

New Orleans 9, La. | 
| Send me your New Fall Catalog. 





] Nome 
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for EVERY down-on-the-knees JOB! 


| sgh t put up with sore, tired, hemes I pees. 
Get real eeenatien and wa 

comfort with JUDSEN KNEE PADS. ces 
rubber, plus soft sponge cushion make them rough 
longest wearing, most comfortable knee pads 
available. They save you real money because 
they wear like iron th h many and 
protect your work ane too. Proved by miners 
who work all day long on jagged rock. Wear 
‘em all day lon, —ieete , standing or walking! 
Get JUDSEN KNEE ADS — the best that 
money can buy! 


At Your Hardware, Seed or Farm Store 





$2.25 pr. Postpaid — No C.O.D’s. 








Fo or - Layers That PAY Y 


START FEEDING 
— 


EverBest 


= 
LAYING MASH EARLY 








For more eggs, 
more profits, feed 
EVER-BEST Laying 
Mash regularly. 
This tested, bal- 
anced, enriched, 
formula pays big 


Order Direct As 
Thousonds Do. 


Shipped promptly; 
guaranteed fresh. 
Convenient, eco- 
nomicol. 








returns. 
Mail postcard 
today for sub- 
scription to 


Why I Like Tractors 


By H. I. West, Baldwin County, Ala. 


If you’re still operating with mules and labor is again getting short 


or you’re not making the net income that you feel you ought, you'll 


want to be sure to study Mr. West’s arguments for tractor power. 


NEVER made any money farm- 

ing until I started using trac- 
tors,” many farmers have said to me. 
Agricultural workers and thousands 
of experienced tractor farmers agree 
that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween use of power and farm profits. 
The northern and western farmer, 
with much higher income than ours, 
was using four-, six-, and eight-horse 
teams before tractor power took over. 
In the South, we never considered 
such large teams practical. Over- 
head cost generally took too large a 
percentage of the average Southern 
farmer’s income. 

Figures recently released by the 
Delta Experiment Station, Stoneville, 
Miss., in cooperation with USDA, 
showed that a tractor unit made dou- 
ble the profits of a mule unit of the 
same size. No small part of the high- 
er farm incomes in the three leading 
Alabama counties can be traced to 
use of power. The profitable soybean 
industry of the Gulf Coast is based 
almost entirely on power, and its ex- 
pansion is limited by lack of power 
equipment. 

Two rented fields in the peanut 
section of North Florida illustrate the 
difference power farming can make. 
The owner rented two fields last 
spring to peanut growers, one of 35 
acres to a mule farmer and one of 50 
acres to a tractor operator. The 
mule-operated unit got a mediocre 
stand due to delays in planting. This 
field had to be hoed. The other field 
got a perfect stand. To take advan- 
tage of weather conditions, it was all 
planted within two days. It never 
had a hoe in it. What makes the dif- 
ference? Several factors may enter 
into it: 

1. Soil preparation is probably the 
No. 1 reason. The man with the 
mule must “bed” his land. All he 
can do is to turn it over, let stalks 
and trash rot, then rebed it. The man 
with two mules. can flat-break his 
land, but finds it very difficult to cut 
up litter properly since it takes more 


than two mules to pull the kind of 
disk that will do the work. As a re- 
sult, the ground is loose and full of 
air pockets which in dry weather 
make planting difficult. The tractor 
man can disk his land (cutting up 
surface litter), break his land, and 
then redisk it. This second disking, 
according to J. T. Gaillard, Alabama 
Extension agricultural engineer, 
“puts the land back together.” Re- 
firming the land enables soil moisture 
to rise again. Thus a tractor-operat- 
ed field can be planted at once, even 
in dry weather. It is not necessary 
to have a rain “settle” the ground. 
Another important item in soil prep- 
aration is depth and uniformity of 
plowing. Tractor plowing is usually 
much deeper and exceptionally uni- 
form, as a rule. 


2. Planting troubles are reduced. 
The one-horse man who doesn’t get 
a seedbed must use an excessive 
amount of seed, both cotton and 
corn, to get a stand. This means 
thinning both crops and more hand 
labor. On the other hand, the trac- 
tor operator can start planting right 
after breaking and disking if neces- 
sary. Why? Because the tractor 
opens the row on a firm seedbed. It 
puts the seed down deep enough at 
uniform depth. Thus, one can “plant 
to a stand,” and not have to “thin to 
a stand.” 


8. Soil-building crops are not easy 
for the one- or two-mule farmer to 
turn under. How can a one-mule 
farmer handle a heavy lupine crop, 
or one of Caley peas or vetch? He 
can’t turn it and he can’t cut it up. 
Neither can he turn cotton- or corn- 
stalks effectively. 


4. Weather problems are less for 
the tractor man. He achieves speed 
in cultivating. I recently saw two 
tractors cultivating a peanut field 
and they were actually raising dust. 
They were operated wide open. The 
Mississippi Delta Station has a rec- 
ord of one tractor outfit which cul- 


tivated a 40-acre field in 8.5 hous 


Speed was 7 miles per hour. The 
man with tractor power can operate 
all day long and all night long, if 
necessary. He can operate when it’s 
hot—and any mule operator knows 
what that means. 

5. Ability to handle land infested 
with Johnson, Bermuda, and _ nut. 
grasses is important. I have in mind 
a 10-acre field heavily infested with 
nutgrass. During the period of mule 
operation, corn in this field was al 
ways poor. The past three years it 
has been tractor-operated with a dé 
cided increase in crop yield. 

6. Labor saving is highly impor. 
tant. To quote the Delta Station 
again, on cotton, a machine-operated 
unit required only 22 man-hours, 
while the mule-operated unit te- 
quired 140 man-hours per acre. For 
corn,,man-hours were 42 with one 
mule, 30.5 with two mules, and 12,7 
hours with tractor. 

7. Tractor men are not so limited. 
The one- and two-mule farmer can’t 
handle oats, other grains, or pasture 
programs to advantage. He must 
stick to row crops such as cotton, 
peanuts, tobacco, and vegetables, 
The man with power can plant oats, 
wheat, and soybeans. He can handle 
lupine and soybeans in rotations, He 
can plant lupine, Caley peas, and 
vetch to turn under for the next crop. 
He can get a second crop in hot 
weather. He can work with pasture 
crops. By increasing his acreage he 
can put himself on an income-per- 
man basis as the western farmer is, 
instead of the income-per-acre basis. 


What is the outlook for the small 
farmer who has neither enough land 
nor the capital to justify tractor pow- 
er? Many are solving this problem 
by custom work. Someone in the 
neighborhood with a power outfit 
does the heavy breaking and disking, 
leaving lighter work for mules. Thus, 
some mule farmers are able to get off 
to a good start in the spring. 

Farming today is big business. It 
takes money to make money. This is 
all neatly summed up by a remark I 
heard a man say, “It used to be that 
a man started farming to get enough 
money to go into business. Now he 
goes into business to get enough 
money to farm.” 

Editor's Note.—What size farm can 
use tractor power to advantage? Or, 
rather, just how small can the opera- 
tion be?” See conclusions reached in the 


Mississippi Delta experiment, as report- 
ed on page 119. 
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FREE! 20%" 


Echoes—full of information, wit and stories. 
Also valuable poultry booklet and price list. 


EVER-BEST FEED MILLS 


531 Means Street, N.W. Atlanta, Georgia 








ADVERTISED PRODUCTS sometimes cost a 
little more. But an advertised product carries 
the maker's trademark and guarantee, so it 
is safer to buy advertised products, and often 
more economical. 
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If the one-mule man is to stay in farming, more power has become almost a necessity. 
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‘Visit your local — 
' FULL-O-PEP DEALER! 


Here are a few— 
























































ALABAMA 
ANNISTON.........--cceseeee--eeee Walker's Feed Store 
MA MORE......--rencpenenesed Cliff's Cash & Carry Store 
BIRMINGHAM....Tennessee Flour and Feed Co. 
RE <isvcuccadsqstiaecbensesnns Sand Mountain Feed Co. 
BRIDGEPORT..........North Alabama Milling Co. 
CAMPBELL Stalcup, Phil Grocery 
DEMOPOLIS Frank B. King 
MORENCE.................<. Lauderdale County Co-op 
HAMILTON Terry B. Sisson 
HUNTSVILLE Cc. T. Garvin 
JASPER Schley O’Rear & Co. 
MOBILE Frank M. Bell 
MONTGOMERY. Schloss & Kahn 
MONTGOMERY................. Acme Feed & Fuel Co. 
OHATCHIE W. A. Hurst 
ROBERTSDALE....Skooglund’s Feed & Seed Store 
RUSSELLVILLE................ Cc. C. Creamer Gin Co. 
RUSSELLVILLE......Dewey Grissom General Store 
SCOTTSBORO. ...E. H. Caldwell 
SCOTTSBORO.................-.-- Blackwell’s Feed Store 
BERL .........0.ceo00e- Silverhill Feed Company 
BUS sicsihcdpcccbsthesevecetatcbidecdnn W. N. Jumper 
BUADEGA..,......22200:-0555 Burton Milling Company 
TUSCALOOSA............ Riverside Coal & Feed Co. 
TUSKEGEE........ Tuskegee Wholesale Grocery Co. 
TUSKEGEE.............. Blont Construction Company 
WINFIELD Erwin Brothers 

FLORIDA 
HIGH SPRINGS.................... Mrs. Pearl Caraway 
EBON VILLE...<. .cccocccvcccocceseee Wotring Feed Co. 
Sl bctiesvesietmersoccecescens 8 5s Hector Supply Co. 
SRT TEATS St: Pillans & Smith 
ORLANDO. ..-Rice Feed Co. 
A isccsssoveibssbeneesesesped Murphy’‘s Feed Store 
UN, cx vercectuegctnecossoissosbionss ; M. Ellis 
BIT Ns ccoescckiossinniedbenesess Sarasota Feed Store 
SRL scxccasseicdsiescisvsesessda Bishop & Perry, Inc. 
WEST PALM BEACH................ Hector Supply Co. 

GEORGIA 
ADEL Shaw Grocery & Feed Co. 
AMERICUS U. E. Bowen 
ATLANTA Brice Cooper 
AUGUSTA Reel Seed & Feed Co. 
BEY sttsrecesnssebuctectsonvetvonticbisssatl Cole Brothers 
BLUE RIDGE............ Blue Ridge Coal & Feed Co. 
sin casdtsinnsuactoiccepreAaenspsevanil F. C. Patat 
BOWDON............................... The Ozier Hatchery 
CLARKESVILLE.................. Burch’s Trading Post 
REESE Ae Norton’s Food Market 
EN scciciselsticeesibendesciiees Brannon & Watson 
EERIE seme oe Hinton Brothers 
CRAWFORDSVILLE........ Kay’s Grocery & Market 
RE EASIER: ae Willard Strain 
RE Aincaisech chs oassicaenusacaoes Fain’s Hatchery 
GAINESVILLE............ Martin Feed & Poultry Co. 
JACKSON................... biefecedbas Ethridge Smith Co. 


| ARRESTS 1S anaes? Bearden & Teague 
M. A. McConnell 
REYNOLDS............ Taylor County Farmers Co-op 
i sccicckinvisibessctes caus P. D. Shahan 
TEES RAS EARS Belford Co. 
STATESBORO....Bradley & Cone Feed & Seed Co. 









SUMMERVILLE SUS SX E Hariow Feed Store 
TALMO 


ee ae T. W. Murphy 








! THOMASVILLE Golden Brothers 
¥ 


,ainiusedl D. L. Harpe 
W. L. Hogsed, Jr. 
E. C. Perkins, Jr. 
Southern Guano Co. 
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Now...1950 Ful-O-Pep gives your hens 
NEW EGG-MAKING POWER! 



















O-Pep ever for boosting egg production on the nests. 


Select one of 
these €) profit-making 


promotes top egg production, Feed 
it with as much as % grain. 


FUL-O-PEP LAYING MASH makes 
lots of quality eggs at low cost. Feed 
50-50 with grain. ‘ 

FUL-O-PEP EGG RATION is a com- 
plete feed. Saves time . . . saves 
labor! Mokes big, delicious eggs. 


FUL-O-PEP SUPER GREENS PELLETS 
boost hen health and production. 
Feed them with any regular mash. 


2 





MUNN 8 «any arn re amma i: Pee 
in 


“MAN ON THE FARM” 


For Fun, Laughs, and Profitable Information...Tune 


BS WE 


every Saturday noon over your local Mutual Station 


You’ll enjoy Chuck Acree’s “homespun humor.” You’! laugh 

at Reggie Cross’ jokes ...and you'll profit from the farm CHUCK ACREE 
management tips and suggestions given during the MAN Master of Fun on the 

ON THE FARM show. So listen every Saturday noon Farm Folks’ Favorite Program 
over your local Mutual Radio Station. It’s a lot of fun! 


e@eeeeeeee 


FUL-O-PEP’S ADDED NUTRITIONAL STRENGTH 
helps boost €gg production 


Rub your eyes and look again! It’s a RICH VITAMIN BOOST in Ful-O-Pep — 
thrilling sight! Nests loaded ...egg- Concentrated Spring Range*—boosts 
chart marked full ...egg-baskets bulging. flock health and vigor. 


It’s your pride and profit pay-off from amino acips from quality proteins — 
feeding 1950 Ful-O-Pep ... loaded with egg-building carbohydrates— plus vita- 
NEW EGG-MAKING POWER! The best Ful- mins galore—help keep your hens busy 


ul-0 
Ful-O-Pep Feeds MAKE ME / 
y DAY: 
@ rut-o-rer EGG-sReEDER MASH Ss gmosT EVER 


... built by reliable research. So switch to 1950 Ful-O-Pep! Your 

Just look at all this added nutritional yeighbors, too, will marvel at your many, 
strength Ful-O-Pep now gives your hens: many eggs. Remember—your Ful-O-Pep 
APF FROM AUREOMYCIN promotesheavy, Dealer has a dependable feed to fit your 
continuous laying — helps you save feed. individual need. Nine, uke eae 
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ASIDDEN 3 
SIUNGER " 





“HIDDEN HUNGER*— Lack of essential 
mineral elements needed by livestock for 
sturdy health, rapid growth, peak produc- 
tion and reproduction. 


Now is the time to help safeguard your 
profits and the future health and contin- 
ued productivity of your stock. Protect 
them against “Hidden Hunger”— feed 
Near’s MinRaltone year round. MinRal- 
tone is the thoroughly proven mineral 
feed supplement that contains 11 essen- 
tial mineral elements plus Vitamin D. 
Write us for free MinRaltone Feeding 


booklet and complete details. 


NEAR’S FOOD CO., Inc. « BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Plants in Binghamton, N. Y.—Forsyth, Ga. 





MINRALTONE 


HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


+ a P ye 








POULTRY WORMS 
EASILY CONTROLLED 


ONE DOSE FLOCK TREATMENT 


Read what poultryman L. A. Rose says about 
Bu-Du: “In all my experience I’ve never seen 
medicine act any quicker. Within 22 hours after 
givi oe toa of 12 birds, I’ve seen them 
pass 115 worms. was truly amazed.” 

One treatment of Bu-Du given in the mash feed 
is usuall to eliminate round and cecal 
worms without rm to the flock or loss in ep 

luction. If im doubt whether or not your fi 
s + ae oy give a Bu-Du treatment then ex- 
amine the ‘droppings. You may be amazed at the 
ew of worms that are living off your birds 

ene sapping their Mags Wise poultry raisers 
worm ir flocks every Fall to pr oy them for 
Winter when Oring the best pric Send 50c 
for a trial package (50 bird size) or $1 a (2V; 
times as much) to Burrell- 213-B é 
South St., Indianapolis 25, Ind a. back if not 
satisfied. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? Don’t fail to 
notify us. Give both your new address and 
your old one six weeks in advance. The Pro- 

gressive Farmer. 











FEUCOLONIS 











- Are you paying 30% too much for 
\4 * your chicks? Save money on all lead- 
» ing breeds and crosses. 300-egg lines. 
(3 As hatched, sexed or started. Year 
around. Write nearest address for cut 

prices and FREE BOOK in colors. 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
CULLMAN ALABAMA 





a "Colse Catalog 





Bex 713-6, Clinton, Me. 





RECORD acreage of crimson 

clover will undoubtedly be up 
and growing before Nov. 1. There'll 
be thousands of acres of volunteer 
stands. Owen Murfee, Jr., Autauga 
County, Ala., says he is tying in bar- 
ley and wheat with crimson to get 
his grain for calves. He thinks he is 
going to: like that better than row 
crop corn. Autauga has set as its goal 
75,000 acres in legume cover this 
winter out of 97,000 acres of crop- 
land in the county. Planting of crim- 
son in sericea, kudzu, and Bermuda 
is increasing generally. 

Even with a record acreage, there 
won't be seed enough to go round. 
Last spring’s turn-out of new seed 
was short while more and more folks 
are wanting to try it. That situation 
calls for making the most of every 
acre. On page 16, J. C. Lowery 
tells in detail how to fertilize new 
seedings of crimson as well as other 
winter crops. On their volunteering 
acres in Autauga, the Wadsworth 
Bros. use 500 pounds 0-14-10 with 
2 per cent boron per acre. 


July 19, Franklin, Ga. We 
stopped by to see Georgia’s 1949 
“Rural Minister of the Year,” but he 
had gone to Milwaukee, Wis., for a 
family reunion. Rev. J. C. Adams, 
“Bishop of Heard County,” has 
shown what a country preacher's 
leadership can do to bring heaven a 
little nearer to earth. 

Many who have watched the 
changes in Heard since 1930 doubt- 
less do not realize how much of its 
progress can be credited to his work. 
He has helped farmers to farm better 
and all denominations, black and 
white, to improve their churches. 
Today, you might find him proudest 
of their county hospital which was 
recently completed. 


July 23, Touring Northwest 
Georgia. The commonness of TV 
aerials on farm homes from La 
Grange toward Cartersville and Blue 
Ridge is simply amazing. Who said 
farm families would not get to enjoy 
television anytime soon? Of course, 
the effective range of a TV station is 
not usually much beyond 50 to 75 
miles (in this case, Atlanta). 


July 26, Gordo, Ala. (H. O. 
Coffey reporting). “If the farm train- 
ing program for veterans did no more 
than give the men confidence in 
themselves and the will to make a 
success of farming, I feel that it 
would be worth while.” This was 
Head Teacher Bob Thornton’s com- 
ment as some 500 assembled for 
Achievement Day in Pickens County. 

C. H. Bedingfield, FHA represen- 
tative told vets that “Idle hours and 
loafing acres are our two main farm- 
ing ills. The farmer whose main crop 
is cotton is working only half time.” 


Aug. 9, Fyffe, Ala. (H. O. Coffey 
reporting). On this their Achieve- 
ment Day, we asked E. D. Whitmire, 
head teacher, to name the biggest 
things done by De Kalb’s 860 veter- 
an trainees. He answered: “Perhaps 
all will not agree, but if you are pin- 


An Editor’s Rambling Notes 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


ning me down, Id say the 29,500 
pounds Kentucky fescue bought to 
be sowed in August and September, 
and the fact that 575 of the 860 
trainees are now landowners.” 


Aug. 11, Clanton, Ala. Chilton 
veterans are among those of five or 
six counties in the state making effec- 
tive use of lesson-telling exhibits on 
Achievement Day. Eight of Chilton’s 
16 exhibits played up livestock and 
how to make it pay. A good living 
at home, good use of wooded acres, 
saving and building land, and bal- 
anced farming were also dramatized. 
Head Teacher M. D. Tingle believes 
“Better farmers come through educa- 
tion, courage, intelligence, work.” 


Aug. 14, Auburn, Ala. Research 
workers, farmers, and processors 
from Georgia, Florida, and Alabama 
attended the peanut conference 
sponsored by the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station. Peanut growers can 
feel that their stations at Headland, 


Ala., Quincy, Fla., Tifton, Ga., and - 


Experiment, Ga., are working as a 
team to help raise per acre yields, 








reduce harvesting costs, and improve 
marketing. Headland now has 225 
acres given over to peanut work. 

“A few peanuts were grown at 
Pinckard, Ala., in 1912 and crushed 
for oil,” related G. W. Ray in tracing 
the growth of an industry. “I believe 
they were the first peanuts crushed 
for oil in the nation. Now it’s a $40 
million crop. In 1916, Coffee County 
produced the first real commercial 
crop of 100 tons. All of them were 
sold for seed. The first carload of oil 
was shipped from Enterprise. Peanut 
oil, once used mostly for shortening, 
is now recognized as one of our best 
cooking oils.” 

Growers would do well to keep 
closely in touch with their experi- 
ment stations. Much important new 
work, not yet ready to be reported, 
is going on. 


Aug. 23, Camp Sibert, Ala. This 
was Etowah’s first veterans Farm 
Achievement Day led by Head 
Teacher S. J. Higginbotham. Nearly 
800 veterans and their families came. 
You can’t overlook the importance of 
a program that has meant what it 





has to so many men like Albert Glad- 
den. Albert frankly admits that he 
got into the farm training program 
mostly to get the money. But he has 
found in three years what its real 
values are. Starting with a cow, a 
few chickens, some personal prop- 
erty, and not much else, he was this 
year honored as Etowah’s “trainee 
who has made most progress.” He 
has an 80-acre farm he can call his 
own, a good home, a fine start in 
livestock, and know-how to average 
87 bushels of corn an acre on 12 
acres last year. He expects to aver- 
age 75 bushels on 18 acres this time. 
In 1948 his prize acre made 119 
bushels, and led the county. 


Aug. 25, Rutledge, Ala. Around 
200 farmers and farm workers gath- 
ered at Master Farmer Ray Swan- 


ner’s for Duroc field day. Ray once - 


ran eight plows. Now he operates 
with tractor, 25 sows, and a beef 
herd. His grazing crops are crimson 
clover, sericea, Korean lespedeza, 
Dallis grass, white Dutch clover, 
kudzu, and oats. His grain is corn, 
gathered by the hogs. A deep well 
supplies water by pipe line to his 
grazing fields. “The water line paid 
for itself the first year,” Ray told us. 
A great user of electric fence for 
temporary fencing, he advised visi- 
tors, “Train your hogs to it when the 
ground is wet. You won't have any 
trouble afterwards. Some of the 
small pigs will go under, but they 
won't hurt corn much, anyway.” 


Comments from other leaders on 
hand for the day: 


G. B. Phillips, swine specialist: 
“Hogs are a natural on nearly all 
farms in this state. Sale of hogs in 
Alabama exceeded all sales of cattle 
and calves in 1949.” 


Extension Director P. O. Davis: 
“Hog raising is based on three 
‘goods’: good breeding, good feed- 
ing, good management.” 


W. D. Salmon, animal husband- 
man: “Hogs generally will return 
more for corn than any other form of 
livestock.” 


Chalmers Rhinehart: “Nutrition in 
the hog field has only started.” 


Roundup: H. I. West reports that 
two cornfields which our editors on 
tour saw in Baldwin County, Ala., in 
June yielded 116 and 110.5 bushels 
an acre. ... “Don’t borrow any more 
money than you can use to advan- 
tage. Within those limits borrow all 
you can get,” Harry Brown told FHA 
families gathered at Athens, Ga., re- 
cently. . . . Supervisors of the Upper 
Chattahoochee River Soil Conserva- 
tion District have in the river itself a 
striking measure of their progress. In 
the early 30s, the superintendent of 
Atlanta’s Water Works has told them, 
turbidity (muddiness) averaged 400 
parts per million. Gradually this 
muddiness has dropped (wet years 
and dry) until for the three years, 
1947-1949, it averaged but 125 parts 
per million. Robert M. Moore of 
Dahlonega is chairman of the dis- 
trict’s board of supervisors. 
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CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 


Per Word Per Inch 





ALL FIVE EDITIONS... ee $60.00 
Texas-Oklahoma .... .13¢ 14.00 
Carolinas-Virginia ..... -15¢ 16.00 
Kentucky-Tenn. = Va. ats 12.00 
Mississippi-Ark.-L 12¢ 13.00 





oie Alabomo- Florida ~...13¢ 


tes based on average net paid circulation of 
Editions as follows: 

ALI. FIVE EDITIONS, 1,085,000; Texas, Okla- 

homa, 230,000; Carolinas- Virginia, 265, 000; Ken- 

-Tennessee-West Virginia, 180,000; Missis- 
sippi- Arkansas - Louisiana, 200 000; Georgia-Ala- 
bama-Florida, 210,000. 

CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 
When Texas Edition or All Five Editions are want- 
ed, approximately 25th of 2nd month preceding date 
of publication. Example: February issue closes 
Dec. 25th. Other editions close during month pre- 
ceding publication as follows: Carolinas-Va. Ist, 

.-Tenn.-W. Va. 5th, Miss.-Ark.-La. 10th, Ga.- 
0 ria. 15th. 

Send your ad to the office nearest you—Birming- 

ham, Raleigh, Memphis, Dallas. 

















FARMS and LAND 


$350 Down Buys This . . . 93-Aere River Farm in heart 
at scenic Ozarks, good electric- -lighted home, beautiful 
tome overlooking pretty river, elderly owner places 
this on market at only $2,000! Dandy 4-room home, 
nor yg fireplace, good spring above house could be 
indoors, 32-foot front porch, 20x24 barn, good 
ae of stone construction; graded RFD road, only 
§ yards to grade school and church, 20 minutes high 
toy 11 acres tillable bottom land, 70 spring-watered 
pasture, estimated 20,000-feet marketable tim- 
ber to cut, wire Soe i free range available, home fruit; 
farm and home buy of the year at only $2,000, easy to 
handle at only $350 down, immediate possession. Details 
in big free Fall Catalog many states. United Farm 
Agency, 1682-P3F Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


STRAWBERRIES 





Certified Strawberry Plants — Improved Klondykes, 


Missionary, Blakemore, Klonmore — 100, $1.00; 1,000, 

50 Gem and 50 er Everbearing, $2. 00. 
Thornless Boysenberries—25, $1.25. 8 Concord Grapes, 
1.00. — guaranteed. write for price list. 
Garlan¢ Mountainburg, Arkansas. 


Strawberry eng Re nd Sanpestad sipemare, 1,000, 
$5.00; Missionary, Klondy . ae 000, $5.50 collect. Ever- 
bearers—Gem, 100, $1.7 $3. 00; th 100, 
$2.00 prepaid. Satisfaction "Guseabeek Homer Meadow, 
Alma, Arkansas. 


Certified Strawberry Plants—Missionary, Blakemore, 
Klondyke, Aroma, $4.50 per thousand; Klonmore, Tenn- 
essee Beauty, $5.00. Express collect. Fall delivery. C. 
L. McDaniel, Harrison, Tennessee. 


Strawberry Plants — Klondyke, Blakemore, Mission- 
ary—1,000, $4.50. Everbearing, Boysenberry, Price List. 
October delivery, satisfaction guaranteed. Alma Plant 
Farm, Alma, Arkansas. 


Strawberry mae ge gh bn og Blakemore, Klon- 
dyke, Missionary—100, $ » $3.00; 1,000, $5.00. 
Plants guaranteed. Buel FT ns Alma, Arkansas. 


Certified Strawberry Plants. 
rieties. Price list free. Vernon Lackey, McDonald, 
Tennessee. Phone 1976R4. 


Strawberry Plants for Sale—Write for price list on 12 
varieties. W. C. Mathews, McDonald, Tennessee. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Root Your Own Cuttings in Vermiculite or Sand—Im- 
proved and revised illustrated Scientific Copyrighted in- 
structions $1.00. 
cuttings of Roses, Gardenias, Camellias, Azaleas, all 
evergreens, etc., with our simple instructions. This in- 
formation cost us thousands of dollars and years of ex- 
perience and cost you only $1.00. National Nurseries, 
Dept. 10, Biloxi, Miss. Free Catalog on Camellias, 
Azaleas, Gardenias. 


Peach and Apple Trees low as 20c. Pear, Plums, 
Cherries, Nuts, Be rries. Grapevines 10c. Evergreens, 
shrubs, shade trees low as 25¢c. High grade, quality 
stock can’t be sold lower. Forty-page color catalog free. 
T Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn, 


nan 



































Want many small, medium and large farms for sale in 
foutheastern States. Also cut-over and mineral lands. 
hive best price, terms and full particulars when writing. 
Thos. Hi. vegenen & Co., Realtors, 515 North 21st St., 











Spring Flowering Bulbs, Nut Trees, Fruit Trees, 
Berry Plants and Ornamental Plant Material offered by 
Virginia’s Largest Growers. Write for Free Copy 56- 

age Catalog-Planting Guide in Color. Salespeople 
Wanted. Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Virginia. 


Fourteen leading va-~ 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition 


SEEDS 
KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE 


A_ cool-season, permanent pasture grass, 
ideally suited for winter grazing in the 
South. 


LADINO CLOVER 


A griant-type white clover which is extremely 
palatable and nutrifious to all classes of 
livestock. 


Kentucky 31 fescue and Ladino clover make 
an ideal mixture for many southern soils. 
RICKARD’S BLUE STAR SEED is genuine and 
of the highest purity. Write for our prices 
and free illustrated leaflet telling how to 
grow and use these plants for better 
pastures. 


F. W. Rickard Certified Seeds 
WINCHESTER KENTUCKY 





Lespedeza Seed You Can Depend On—Sericea, Kobe, 
Korean, Common. We specialize in dodder-free scarified 
Sericea and dodder-free hulled Kobe (something new). 
Call or write for bulletin and prices. Sericea Growers’ 
Association, Inc., Mt. Gilead, N. 


THE PASTURE CHAMPIONS 


SEE B. | 55c¢ Pound Delivered 
ER -65c¢ Pound Delivered 
LADINO CLOVER...... $1 .70 Pound Delivered 
RESEEDING CRIMSON 
CII VEN scnevcicecssepiasoss 55c¢ Pound Delivered 
One sowing gives year ‘round pasture for 
many years. 


FARMERS SEED COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 100 GALLATIN, TENN. 
Kentucky 31 Fescue, 50c; Ladino Clover, $1.85; But- 
ton Clover, 75c. All prices per pound recleaned, tested 


98% purity, high germination. Order today. Dixie Farm, 
Old -Hickory, Tenn. 











13¢ per Word 


55¢ per Word 

















GA.-ALA.-FLA, EDITION 


$14.00 per Inch 
ALL Five EDITIONS 


$60.00 per Inch 





BABY CHICKS 


AND POULTRY 





ATZ’S FAMOUS SURPLUS CHIX 


Where Flocks Have Hillside Range. 
Flocks are Vaccinated for New Castle 


U. S. Pullorum Passed — U. S. 
Approved 

Thousands for Immediate Delivery, Plus 

Postage. 
New Hampshires, White Rox and all 
Heavy Breeds 
BPO cickcctstinianl $12.90 
Pullets—100, $14.95 


White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Black 
and White Minorcas 


Pullets—100, $17.90 


Heavy Assorted Pullets, $10.90; Heavies, 
our choice, $8.90; Heavy Seconds, $4.95; 
Our Mixture, $2.95 per 100. 


On orders less than 100 add 2c per chix. 
ONE GRADE ONLY—THE BEST. 
RUSH ORDERS. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


BOX 20 


HUNTINGBURG INDIANA 





140 Acres—Suitable for general farming and cattle; 
geek through pasture, house, barn. Will ee pick-up 
truck on trade. W. W. Whisenant, Route 1, Ashville, 
Alabama. 





Free Rose Catalog! 1950 AARS Winners; 150 
ented and standard varieties in beautiful full color. Write 
now! The South’s largest growers of patented roses. 
Ty-Tex Nurseries, Dept. CC, Box 521, Tyler, Texas. 





200 Acres Dairy, Garden land. Boynton Beach, Fla. 

PF. “4 Hoadley, 39 Summer Avenue, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Qsark Guidebook for homeseekers, tourists, 50c. Three 
. $1.00. Rayburn, Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 












Free List—Farms, ranches, Central Arkansas Fertile 
wil, good markets. Owen Farm Agency, Conway, Ark. 
Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Cattle, tobacco, 
gain. Large estates. Belt Realty, Chase City, Va. 
Por Sie, Hewkinevitic. Georg a in Middle Georgia. Wilbur 
e, 

oe and —— Farms SSoiile Ranches. R. Sessions, 
Ashdown, Arkan: 

Chieken — a Cattle Ranches. Felix Howard, 
Smiley, Texas. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


attelty selected varieties of Cabbage and Collard 
Plants to stand the winter cold. Charleston, Savoy, 

Christmas King, Flat Dutch Cabbage. Georgia Heading, 

Louisiana Sweet, Blue Stem Collard. Master Marglobe, 

Rutgers, New Stone Tomato Plants. i now ready to 

a. Prices mail prepaid—100, 50c; 300, $1.00; 500, 

$1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Mentone Plant Farms, Mentone, 
a. 




















World’s largest growers early bearing papershell Pecan 
Trees. Fruit ¢ trees. , Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, i 

a ee select, everblooming varieties. Free 
list. McFarland’s Nursery, Tyler, Texas. 


BULBS and FLOWERS 


African Violets: Blueeyes, Redland, Norseman, Per- 











Fescue from Original Suiter Strain. Dixie Hard Seed 
Crimson Clover. R. F. Langford, Hartsville, Tenn. 


CLOVER 


Button Clover—Plant this wonderful new clover for 
winter grazing. Will volunteer 3 years from one seed 
crop. Will volunteer in row crops. Excellent soil build- 
ing and conserving crop. Write for information. 1 to 
99 pounds, 60c; 100 to 450 pounds, 55c. Write for whole- 
sale prices on larger amounts. All seed are scariffed. 
Special inoculation culture available. Alabama Button 
Clover Growers Association, Inc., c/o John Owens, Box 
291, Decatur, Alabama. 

Blue Lupine, Dixie Crimson Clover, in Carload, or less 
than Carload Lots. For prices, write or wire Easterlin 

Company, Andersonville, Georgia. 














riwinkle, Redking, Pinkgirl, Sai lorgirl, 
py Lavendergirl, Doubles; Margaret, Neptune, 

Lady Geneva, $1.00; 3, $2.50. Redhead, Bicolor, Blue- 
girl, Bluebird, Purpleprince, Whitelady, Saphire, Pink- 

mt Dou ‘<mrN Wine, Mentorboy, Viking, 3, 
$1.00 : 7, $2.00; 12, $3.00. Episcia, Scarlet bloom, $1.00, 
3, $2.56. Jeanne Wilson, 943 Greenwood Northcast, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Daylilies (Hemerocallis) Save 25% by ordering this 

month. Descriptive list of Named Varieties. Free ae. 
Unlabeled full color range, $3.00 dozen; 2 doze 
postpaid. Amaryllis Gardens, 15 Screven ‘Avenue., North: 
east, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Pansies—Three Star Blend—Roggli’s Giants, Steele’s 
Jumbo and Maple Leaf A ow ae Blended to give the best 
in Pansies. $1.50 for 50; $2.50 for 100. Ask for cata- 








Certified Dixie Crimson Clover, the superior strain of 
reseeding clover. Eager Brothers, Valdosta, Georgia. 


FESCUE 


KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE 


FURNISHES ABUNDANT PASTURE. GREEN 
ALL YEAR. PREVENTS SOIL EROSION, 
Booking Orders for July Harvest. 
Harvesting 5,000 Acres. 
Simpson County Seed Cooperative 
FRANKLIN KENTUCKY 








Millions Cabbage and Collard Plants ready for sum- 
mer setting. Cabbage: Early Jersey Wakefield, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Flat Duteh, Copentages. Savoy. Cabbage 
Col $1. $2. 000, $3.50 postpaid. 
Express, 1,000, 42-00; 10,000, $15. bo. Satisfaction guar- 
ateed. ‘Dixie’ Plant ‘Co., Franklin, Virginia. 


Million field grown Vegetable Plants ready. Cab- 
: Wakefields, a} Dutch, Copenhagen, Savoy. Col- 
lants. 300, }; 500, $2. 00; 1,000, $3.50 post- 
ie Exprest—$2.0 Quic’ k moss 
packed. Pete Lankford. irranktin, Va. 


Pall Cabbage and Collard Plants—Wakefield, One. 

» Round Dutch, Glory of Enkhuizen. Georgia Col- 
Seed treated and plants somaned to produce 

healthy plants. 100, .50; 1,000, $2.50 post- 

oo P amamead collect, $1. 50° per thousand. 

Company, Albany, Georgia. 


Millions fresh field grown Cabbage Plants ready: 

Wakefields, ag Dutch and Sayoys. Col- 

lard Plants. 300, $1.50; $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 post- 

Express—$2. -00 ice’. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
packed. Harvey Lankford, Franklin, Va. 

We have millions Cabbage, Onion and Collard Plants. 

eties now ready for prompt shipment, mixed if 

iy mail prepaid—100, 50c; 300, $1.00; 500, 
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Piedmont 





FE 





logue. Lindberg’s ph] Box 366, L Ky. 


Azaleas—Heavily rooted, tall growing Indicas, Early 
and Late Red, Variegated, Flame, Early Pink, Lavender 
—25 for $2.00; 100 for $6.00 postpaid. Hills Gardens, 
Georgetown, South Carolina. 


Free Cacti . . . Three different Rare Blooming Size 
Dwarf Cacti, including Mexican Golden Ball Cactus. 
Send 25c for mailing and handling. Cactus Fitzpatrick, 
Edinburg, Texas. 


Field grown rooted Verbena, 10 colors,—100, $1.00. 
Mother’s Day Daisies—50, $1.00. Nice new plants for 
fall planting. Postpaid. Mrs W. J. House, Gordo, Ala. 


Mixed Day Lily Seed from Reds, Purples, Two- 
toned, Orange, Yellow—100, $1.00; 600, $5.00 postpaid. 
Mrs. Frank Petry, Krafton, Alabama. 

Oleanders, a ag , Hydrangeas (blue or_ pink), 
Nandinas. Plants—12-15’’, 60c each. Mrs. A. T. Hay- 
wood, Route 1, Alabama City, Ala. 

Hemerocallis (daylilies) five colors, each labeled $1.00. 
Write for free list. Hardy’s Nursery, 301 Huffman 
Road, Birmingham, Alabama. 

African Violets—3 Small or 2 Blooming Size for $1.00. 
List of 96 varieties free. McEver Nursery, Gainesville, 
Georgia 

Daffodils, Jonquils—Bulbs, $1.00 hundred. Mrs. Ellis 
Whitley, Sweetwater, Ala. 
































$1.50; 1,00, $2.50. Alabama Plant Farms, 


Te 
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» Marglobe and Stone Tomato; leading varieties 

Pepper, Cabbage and Collard, $1.90 thousand de- 

100, $8.00; 10,000, $14.00 collect. Orders 

Clyde ‘Smith,’ Route 2, Gainesville, Ga. 

id grown leading varieties Cabbage, Pepper, To- 
, liard Plants now ready. Mixed as wanted. 

, $1.00; 1,000, $2.10. Large lots cheaper. Lee Crow, 

2, Gainesville, Georgia. 

Teady for prompt shipment. All varieties Cabbage 


ee 








Fz 
32 


he 








Z| 








fan lara plants. Mix if desired. : 100, 50c; 300, $1.00, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Valdosta Plant Co., Mentone, 
Alabama,” 

Healthy, leading varieties Cabbage, Tomato, Collard 
Plants, mixed as desired—400, $1.20; $1.90 thousand. 
Large lots cheaper. Lee Crow, Route 2, Gainesville, 
Georgia. 

oy 





Geabese and Collard Plants—500, $1.25; 1,000, 
trawberries -—— 200, $1.50; 500, $3.00; 1,000, 
ston Plant Farm, Gordon, Ga. 


VEGETATIVE STOLONS 


fled ang Bermuda. Patten Seed Company, 
at eit The Pusanesive Former at your 

ce. sure give your old and 
I addresses. Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Bir- 


if 





if 


i 








Tris—20 diff $1.00 tpaid 
Mauzy, Mena, ‘Arkansas. 


‘SEEDS 


eae SUPERIOR GRAZINGS 


KENTUCKY 81 FESCUE, Certified and uncertified; 
LADINO CLOVER: ORCHARD GRASS; CRIM- 
SON CLOVER; RED TOP; KOBE LESPEDEZA: 
SERICEA LESPEDEZA; HAIRY VETCH; AS 
SEED EDHART AND HARDIRED 
SEED WHEAT; PULGRAIN AND VICTOR- 
GRAIN OATS. 

Determine your requirements and ask for prices 

at once. Prices will no doubt be hig 

season advances due to heavy demands. 


STEGALL AND COMPANY, INC. 
MARSHVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 


For Sale — Johnson Grass Seed, 12c pound. Buffalo 
Grass, 80c pound. All kinds legume seed. Write for 
prices. Hale Seed Co., Gatesville, Texas. 

Reliable Purity and Germination Tests Marion Vic- 
cars Seed Testing Laboratory, 1100 Madison Avenue, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

Certified mes ge | 31 Fescue, pound. Button 
Clover, 50c pound. H. E. Gardner, a Alabama. 


Other bulbs. Z. 























i — All Fescue Seed are not Kentucky 31. For 
genuine 31, buy seeds in the printed bag, Cundiff’s, 
Known Origin, Original, Kentucky 31 Fescue, selected 
by nature, all year ever green pasture land grass. See 
your seed dealer for prices or write for free color catalog. 
Dealers wanted everywhere. Cundiff Seed Farms, World’s 
Largest Grower, Somerset, Kentucky. 

Kentucky 31 Fescue Seed—Direct from grower. Field 
inspected and sampled by the Kentucky Seed Improve- 
ment Association, tested for purity and germination by 
the University of Kentucky. Certified and uncertified 
seed reasonably priced. Write for information and 

rices. Seeding instructions will be furnished. J. L. 

orrill, Cunningham, Kentucky. 


Introducing after many years of field test the New Im- 
proved Kentucky 41 Fescue, Best in every test over 
Kentucky 31. Seed stock, $1.00 pound. Cundiff Seed 
Farms, Somerset, Kentucky. 

For Sale — Recleaned, tested Kentucky 31 Fescue, 
$40.00 per 100 pounds. . Return seed if not sat- 
isfied. Jerome Peerce, Glendale, Kentucky. 

Kentucky 31 Fescue Seed — Year ‘round pasture. H. 
G. Ryals, Trenton, Kentucky. 


GRASS 
COASTAL BERMUDA STOLONS 


By truck load at farm; under 56,000, $1.00 per M; 
50,000 or more, 90c per M; 100,000 or more, 80c per 
M. By express, not prepaid, $1.50 per bushel, about 
1,000 stolons. 

We dig regularly on Mondays. By appointment on 
other days. To reach farm—turn west from pavement 
midway between Blackshear and Patverson. Write 
us for descriptive folder. 


SUNNYVIEW FARM 
BLACKSHEAR, GA. TELEPHONE 3713 


Coastal Bermuda Grass Stolons—$1.00 per thousand 
collect. Special prices on truck load lots. Schroer Im- 
plement Company, Valdosta, Georgia 


LUPINE 


crop high quality Mechanically Dried Blue Lu- 
ona Write for price. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, 
eor gia. 


























Clover Valley Chicks, U 8. Approved — Pullorum 
Passed. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
hatcheries, Since 1906 a leader in high quality and fast 
money-making chicks. Why not play safe with your in- 
vestment and give us a trial order Barred, Buff, White 
ks; 8. C. Reds; Large type White Leghorns; Wyan- 
dottes; Orpingtons; Australorps; Minorcas; Giants; New 
Hampshires; Brown Leghorns ; also cross breeds; sexed 
chicks, pullets or coc eki 
prices. Write for low prices, details of our guarantees, 
free catalog and book on poultry management. Clover 
Valley Hatcheries, Box 24-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


SENSATIONAL VALUES 


NEW LOW PRICES ON TOP QUALITY U. S. 
APPROVED—PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


BABY CHICKS 


Mt. Healthy special egg breeding builds Healthy 
Chicks that really pay off—Both on the market and 
at the nest! 200,000 big, fluffy chicks weekly. 100% 
live delivery. Shipped f.o.b. our hatchery. Send 
orders in NOW. DON'T DELAY. Order direct 
from this ad. 


Barred, White Rocks; 
New H tas 











25 50 100 
$3.50 $6.50 $11.90 











PULLETS $14.90 
COCKERELS 12.50 
Large Type = 4 o~ White gaan 

Buff Rocks, 8. Reds. Wh 12.90 


Wyandottes, But Pm Pity “Rock x 
Hamps, Hamp X Rocks 

wuavy BREED PULLETS «15.90 
With LEGHORN PULLETS ___ 
WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS — 
Brown and Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 

















Austra Whites; White, Black, 12.90 
and Buff Minorcas 

PULLETS _.. 26.00 
COCKERELS | 4.50 
Heavy Assorted, Straight Run... 9.90 
Left Overs, all heavies, no Leghorns__ — 


MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 
MT. HEALTHY Dept. B OHIO 


AAAA and AAA Quality selected chicks. Fast Broil- 
ers. Profitable layers. 100% Pullorum Tested. New 
Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Austra-Whites, 
9.95 per 100. Heavy Cockerels $8.95. Heavy Pullets 
14.95. Guaranteed 100% alive. Free catalog. * Pleasant 
View Hatchery, Gerald, Missouri. 


Bush’s White, Barred Rocks; Hampshire og $10.95. 
Pullets $11.95.  Cockerels $10.95. Big Eggbred 
Brown, White Leghorns; Austra-Whites; lack, Buff 
Minorcas $8.95. Pullets $13.95. Heavies $8.95. Left- 
overs $5.95. F.O.B. 100% alive. Bush Hatchery, Clin- 
ton, Missouri. 


Ideal U. 8S. Certified and U. 8. Approved—Pullorum 
Clean Chicks are hatched the year round. White Leg- 
horns, White Rocks, New Hampshire Reds, Hamp-Legs 
ge Anconas. Ideal Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Cameron, 

‘exas. 




















Barred, White Rocks; nay pm om Kom. 95. 
Pullets $12.85. Brown, White . ee 
$06. Pullets $13.95. Heavies cts ‘mableuse $5.95, 
F.0.B. 100% alive. Th Chicks, Springfield, Mo. 

Surplus Chicks. C.0.D. New Hampshire a 
Rocks, White Rocks and Heavy Assorted. 

5.50; 100, $8.00. Prices at Hatchery. A. *. 

18, Bellefonte, Penna. 

500 Pullets, four and five weeks old—R. I. Reds, Par- 
menter strain. Leghorns, Hanso nand Babcock strains. 
Such pullets Rg offered for sale. J. E. Humes, 
Columbus, Georgia. 








Barred 
50; 50, 
lockman, 








OATS 


Recleaned Texas Rustproof 14 Oats—$1.40 per bushel. 

Milton P. Minchew, Jr., Route 3, Macon, Ga. 

ONE DOLLAR pays for a 5-year new or renewal sub- 
scription to the South’s Leading Farm and Home 
Magazine, The Progressive Farmer. Just mail a 
dollar bill to the office nearest you: Dallas, Raleigh. 
Memphis, Birmingham. 








Davis Superior a — New a Barred, 
White Rocks; Reds; Leghorns. Officially y tem ond 
he ray Passed. Write today. Davis Hatchery, Elnora, 
nd 

Helm’s Chicks. Nationally Famous Thirty Years. 
Pullorum Passed. Brown Leghorns hold three World's 
Records. Leading breeds. Helm’s Chicks, Paducah, Ky. 














(Classified ads continued on next page) 











* The Progressive Farmer, September 1950 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 
BABY CHICKS 
BABY CHICKS 
U. S. Approved 
Pullorum Passed 








The better the baby chicks the more profit- 
able the layers or fryers . . . the more money 
in your pocket. Choose your chicks wisely, 
choose Georgia State Hatchery chicks! 
Famous Bloodlines From the Best Breeders. 
100% LIVE ARRIVAL IN GOOD 
ORDER GUARANTEED. 
Prices that can’t be beat! Send Post Card 
for Latest Price List. 


WRITE TODAY TO: 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY 
128 Forsyth Street, S.W. 


ATLANTA 3 GEORGIA 





Dubois Chicks for double profits. Bred to lay, priced 

to sell. For quick shi oy C.0.D, New Hampshires; 
Barred, White Rocks; White Wyandottes, $11.95 
at 00. Silverlaced Columb ian Wyandot iy White 

iants, $12.95. White and Black Minorcas, Anconas 
Blue ee Big English White Leghorns, $11. 95, 
Cornish Hamp Crosses for broilers, $12.95. Rush your 
order for quick shipment. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 
670, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


U. S. APPROVED — PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


New Hampshires 
Barred Rocks 
White Rocks 

BABY CHICKS AS HATCHED, OR SEXED 
STARTED PULLETS 

(95% Accuracy Guaranteed on Sexing) 


All of the Best Breeding. 
Prices Reasonable. 


FAMOUS QUALITY AND LIVABILITY. 
THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 


Collinsville, Alabama 








Davis Baby Chicks for immediate delivery. Barred, 
White Rocks; Keds; New Hampshires; White Wyan- 
dottes, as hatched, $11.95—100; Pullets, $15.95—100; 
Cockerels, $11.95 — 100, Columbian and Silverlaced 
Wyandottes, $12.95. Hamp-Leghorns, Austra-White 
Crosses, Big English White Leghorns, $11.95—$21.95— 
soe 95. White Giants, Cornish New Hampshire Crosses 
lor Broilers, $12.95. Davis Poultry Farm, Box 16, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 





Salem Chick prices slashed. Summer prices for im- 
mediate shipment. New Hampshires, hite, Rocks, 
Barred Rocks, | nd sland Reds, White Wyandottes, 
11.95—100. Ancon Brown Leghorns; White, Black 
Minorcas; Big English White Leghorns, 11.95 — 100. 
Silverlaced and Columbian Wyandottes, $11. 

White Giants, $12.95. Heavy mixed, no sex guarantee, 
$9.95. Salem Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 


Buy U. 8. Certified—Pullorum Clean New Hampshires, 
whit Leghorns, White Rocks from Martin’ "he | R.0.P, 
Breeding Farm and Hatchery. Also U. 8. Approved 
Barred Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff “Shona 
tons, Dark Cornish, and Crossbreds. Hatched right— 
priced right. Liberal guarantee. Write for description 
and prices. Martin's Hatchery, Inc., Ramsey, Indiana. 


Chick penestee| Choice AAAA and AAA White Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Reds, Barred Rocks, New Hamp- 
shires, Buff Orpin agtene. Austra-Whites, 7. . 100. 
Fast broilers, profitable layers. Fifteen years k im- 
provement. 8. Approved, Pullorum Controlled. Alive 
delivery. Free catalog. $1.00 deposit, balance C.O.D. 
Fulton Hatchery, Box 6-P, Fulton, Missouri 


For quick shipment. AAA grade our best New Hamp- 
Siisee: wes White, and Buff Rocks; Rhode Island 
; Wyandottes, $11.95—100. Brahmas, Orpingtons, 
te 95 — 100. Big es White Leghorns, Austra- 
pene $11.95—100. eavy Mixed, $9.95. Write for 
— and Cockerel prices. We ship C.0.D. Carney 
tchery, Box 35, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


— on Greensburg Chicks for immediate shipment. 
U. 8. Pullorum Passed. Order direct from this adver- 
a. AAA grade, non-sexed. Barred, White Rocks; 
Reds; New Hampshires; White Wyandottes, $11.95 per 
00; Pullets, $15.95; Cockerels, $11.95. Write today 
lor complete price list and free ca talog. Greensburg 
Hatchery, Box 27, Greensburg, Indiana. 


Seymour slashes prices. New Hampshires; White, 
Barred Rocks; Reds; White Wyandottes, $11.95 per 100. 
Leghorns, White and Buff; Minorcas, White, Buff and 
Black, $11.95; Pallet, fa ~ a os $3. 95. , Write 
for complete list 




















LEGHORNS 
SCHLICHTMAN’S "9, 8nED 


English Type WHITE LEGHORNS, Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, New Hamps, Austra- Whites. 


$10.90 Per 100 Prepaid 


Also Sexed and Started Chicks 
FREE CATALOG 1 2-week it guar- 
antee. U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Passed. 

R.0.P. FOUNDATION BREEDING 


SCHLICHTMAN HATCHERY 
APPLETON CITY MISSOURI 


“‘Big Barron Leghorns,’ Austra-Whites, Leg-Hamps. 
Pedgree sired 200-346 eggs. Nonsexed, $9.90; Pullets, 
oy ag Leghorn Cockerels, $2.98; Hybrid Cockerels, 
6.90, prepaid. 
broilers, $17.98. New Hampshires—day old, $9.90; Pul- 
lets, $12.90; Cockerels, $8.95. Four weeks pullets, $25.90; 
Cockerels, $20.90. Money-back guarantee. Heiman 
Hatchery, Montrose, PF. Missouri. 








Four weeks pullets, $29.90; Assorted 





TURKEYS 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 


a ¢ Fryers new easy way. One man home plant earns 
$3,000.00 yearly. Circular free. Poultrymans Institute, 
i046. w South Olive, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 


Canaries Wanted—Best — paid. Write for ship- 
ping reserva American Bird Co., 2610 W. 25th Place, 
Chicago 8. 








Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Guineas. , Waterfowl, 
thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, f, Towa. 





SHEEP 
Hampshires — Big, Profitable—Won Grand Champion 

wether ‘Chicago 194 free. American Hamp- 

shire Sheep Assn., 72-P Woodland, Detroit 2, Mich. 


CATTLE 


HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY 


CHOICE SPRINGER COWS AND HEIFERS 
Available in quantity. Carefully selected to exacting 
requirements. Recently negative to T.B. and Bangs. 
Truck or Carloads. No young calves. Request prices. 

“Private Daily Sales’’ 


L. F. BROWN AND COMPANY 


Ohio’s Largest Licensed and Bonded Distributors 
At The Gateway to the South. 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Phones Kirby 5041-5042. Established 1849. 


Wisconsin Holstein and Guernsey cattle; springers, 
fresh cows, bred heifers; TB—Bangs tested. Truck- 
load—Carload lots. Large selection plus _fieldman’s 
services. Circular free. George Klein, Dairyland’s 
Progressive Acres, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin—Tele- 
phone 3700 


KEATING BROTHERS FARM 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Offer Large Selection 
HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY 
Bangs and TB tested Fresh and Springing Cows and 
First Calf Heifers. Save time and expense Telephone 

414 nights. We ship on orders. 


Dairy Cattle—Large selection of choice Holstein and 
Guernsey springers = fresh cows. Top quality heifers 
of all ages. id Bangs tested. Stanley Burnidge 
ie ee Son “‘Grand Hotel” for, Dairy ate ers Illinois. 

ote ions 8. 





























HOLSTEINS 


Pte encaygr and HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN 
of all ogee, p popetiany Fall freshening cows and 
the ten best ~ mn cattle co 

. Association service. Let us 
prices on quality Holsteins. Inter-County 
Cattle Association, Telephone 3644, Waukesha, 


Individually Selected, Registered and 
ae ringer Cows and Heifers at 
H. ‘arms, Frankfort, Illinois. 


SWINE 


Foremost Farm Berkshire Hogs. Spring boars, gilts, 
8 weeks old to 7 months, largest herd in Ohio. ‘Double 
Immunized, Registered. Satisfied customers in 44 States, 
Write—A. E. Blaum, Waverly, Ohio. 

Registered Berkshires—Production Tested. Satisiea 
customers in 17 states. Magnolia Lane Farm, Cope, 
South Carolina 

Registered Prolific Berkshires — pens, Gilts, Pigg, 
Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia 


buROCS 


Champion Bred Registered Durocs — State’s large 
herd of high quality, fast growing, modern type Durocs, 
Service Boars and Open Gilts shipped on money back 
guarantee. Owen Burton, Beedeville, Arkansas, 

Outstanding March and May Boars, Gilts, Weanling Weanling 
Pigs. Dark red, modern type, best producing blood. 
lines, properly developed. Write wants. Lorton ou Son, 
Union City, Indiana. 

Registered Durocs—Choice selections—Service Boars, 
Open Gilts, Weanling Pigs. Shipped satisfaction guar. 
anteed. Circular. Allan H. English, Columbia, Tenn, 





























Peafowls—Quality Breeders—India Blues or Whites. 
Prompt shipping. McCrae, Box 576-P, Eustis, Fila. 
DUCKS 


Chicks — Ducklings C.0.D. David Nichols Hatchery, 
Rockmart, Georgia. 








GUINEAS 
Pearl Guinea Eggs— 20, $2.50; 100, $20. on prepaid. 
Also Keets. Otto Klemme, Murdock, Nebra 


15 Guinea Hatching Eggs, $2.00. Cyril Tents: Rural 
95, Watsontown, Penna. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Cut costs, cull better, lower mortality, save trapnest- 
ing, with Albert’s Hen Cages. Over 200,000 used. Sold 
direct. Prices 98e to $1.40. Illustrated price lists in- 
clude Growing Pens, Self-Cleaning Fount and Cup 
Waterers, Feed Carts, Fly Traps, Roof Seetes, 
Albert's, Box 429-T, Van Nuys, Calif. Since 192 


For Sale — Typhional for turkey blackhead. Sat 
monials prove results. W. Kirkham, Brush, Colo. 


LIVESTOCK 


THE PASTURE BOOK 


Would you like to have the answer to your 
pasture problems? This book contains 276 
pages, 244 illustrations, 9 of them in 4 
colors. It gives complete, concise instruc- 
tions on land preparation, fertilization, 
seeding, and management of pastures for 
year around grazing, plus parasite controls, 


For a Copy Postpaid, send 
$3.00 to 


“THE PASTURE MAN” 
W. R. Thompson, State College, Miss. 

















DAIRY GOATS 
Cash for Spare Time—Operate goat dairy. eon 
tells how. Trial 6 months 25c. Dairy Goat Journal, 


Columbia, B20, Missouri. 


If interested in Dairy Godts write for information. T, 
E. Bunn, Jr., Decatur, Georgia. 








boGSs 

Genuine English Shepherd gp ey = vacci- 
nated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training in- 
structions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
satisfied t Bank ref Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Pups—Registered long eared Black and Tan, 
July 3. Sire: Jones Southern Champ; Dam: Chief Be 
Sue; her sire, Frisbees Warhawk C 








Shief. Guaranteed to 
please. Males $25.00, Females $20.00. Edward Sanders, 
Cuthbert, Georgia. 


English Shepherds — Border Collies. America’s most 
useful dogs. Puppies all ages. Both sexes. Choice 
colors. Faithful workers. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
breed and sell our own stock. Fairmount Farms, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

Setters and Pointers, Some Registered. Priced reason- 
able. Shipped anywhere. For information Write— 
Wages Kennels, Pontotoc, Miss. 


English Shepherd or Collie Pups for watch and stock, 
Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zimmer- 
man Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. 

English Shepherd Pups — Heeldrivers, guards, var- 
mints, guaranteed. 35 years selling 30 states. Bellwood 
Kennels, Lebanon, Tennessee. 

— Pog Collie Puppies—Rare and very beautiful. 
Two six months old. R. Hardaker, Route 3, De- 
Funiak Springs, Florida. 























C.0.D, Seymour Blectric Miatohery. Box 54, = 
Indiana. 

For quick delivery of U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Passed 

oe 9 New Hampshires, White Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 

Rock-Red Crosses and Cornish-Hamp Crosses, 

fi 93; Pullets $15.95; Cockerels $11.95. Heavy mixed, 





Collies—The kind that bring home the cows. Guaran- 
teed to please you. Dept. G, Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello, Iowa. 

Rat Terrier Puppies—Best for —“.rdilieas for Pets. 
Mayflower Kennels, Fredonia, Kans 

Collies, Shepherds, Pekingese, For Terriers, Cockers. 
Pete Motley, Wadley, Alabama. 











no sex guarantee, $9.95. Write for complete price list 
and catalog. Jackson County Hatchery, Box 16, ¥ 
diana. 


Ry A Registerable Collice—-Pupe, $18.00. Rosevale 





Pullorum Posse ond and U. 8. Approved Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, Hampshire Reds, $10.95; Pullets, $15.95. White, 
Buff Leghorns; Austra- Whites, $9.95; Pullets, $19.95. 
Heavy ‘Assorted $7.95, Lights $6.95, Leghorn Cockerels 
2.95. Postage collect. Get complete pesene, Sadie 
itouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois 


Chicks—Bloodtested, Production Reds; Barred, White 

ey may Reds, $2. 95; Pullets, $11.85. White 

Leghorns ; Ly ‘Whites, $8.95 ; Pullets $12.85. 

Frecries * 95, Fryer Specials $5.95. 100% alive F.0.B. 
Clinton Chick Store, Clinton, Missouri. 


CAPONS 


Coleman's sores tod Copane for higher profits. Order your 
Started Ca Write for free folder. Coleman 
Altman, 1446 Brunel Street, Waycross, Georgia. 








Liberty, Illinois 
Bred for ratters. 





Rat Terrier Puppies. Crusaders 


Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 
HORSES 

Train Horses by Circus Method. Free book. American 

Horse Training Institute, Box V-7, Scammon, Kansas, 
RABBITS, HAMSTERS, ETC. 

Make Money—Fast! Raise highly profitable Angora or 
New Zealand White Rabbits. Good markets. Details 
free. White's Rabbitry, Newark 29, onte: 

Registered and Pedigreed Payncrest Angoras. Prices 
no higher than ordinary Angoras. Jaeleen Godfrey, 
Dumas, Arkansas 

Registered Pedigreed Rabbits. Dairy Goats. Instruc- 
tive catalogue Dime. Harehills, Nashville 6, Tennessee. 

















LEGHORNS 


Started Pullets—Lemmen’s Large Leghorns all ages. 
From U. 3. Approved—Pullorum Passed 8 Stock. Range 
grown. Inspection privilege. Truck delivery of 1,000 or 
more at low rates, or pick up your own birds at our farm. 
Contest mating only. Postcard brings Free 36-page Cat- 
alog-Calendar. mmen Leghorn Farm, Box 1104P, 
Holland, Michigan. 





Raise Giant Chinchilla Rabbits for meat and extra 
cash. Waters Rabbit Farm, W 1, Giennville, Ga. 

Raise Rabbits—Cavies—Hamsters. Catalogue Dime, 
Martin’s Rabbitry, Morganfield, Kentucky. 

Raise Guinea ae: Money making business. Booklet 
free. Taylor, B426H, Hapeville, gia. 

Standard Rabbit Ree B-241P, Milton, Pa. Year 
$1.00, sample dime. 














Calves—From the dairyland _ "Haglstered and 
non-registered Holstein, Guernsey. Brown Swiss calves, 
heifers, cows, bulls. yA quantity, any age. Buy on 
approval. We ship C.0.D. J. M. McFarland & Sons, 
Watertown 8, Wisconsin. 

Dairymen—Call or write us for information about our 
Dairy Cows, Heifers and Calves. We will help you select 
your better cattle. Lehmann & Son, Watert 





Durocs Since 1912—Medium type, National Champion 
Bloodlines. Boars; gilts, bred or open; weanling pigs, 
unrelated. White & Son, Ansonia, Ohio. 

Championship Quality Registered Durocs. 180. Reg- 
istered Jersey Cattle. 3-H Farms, Guthrie, Kentucky. 

Choice gg vaccinated, Cherry Red median medium 
type Duroc pigs. . A. Gardner, Auburn, Alabama. 











Wisconsin. Phone 1568-M. 


Choice Springing and Fresh Cows, open and bred 
Heifers from Fond du Lac County's outstanding Hol- 
stein and Guernsey Herds. Contact Warren Towne, 
Eldorado, Wisconsin. 

Bradley Dairy Farm, Amite, Louisiana—Holstein and 
Guernsey—Choice heavy springing Cows, first calf Heif- 
ers; heavy producers; tested. Telephone 3488 nights, 
We ship on orders. 

Choice Dairy Heifers, all breeds, springers, dehorned, 
two generations of Artificial Breeding, calfhood vacci- 
nated and tested. Fred Trammell, Bagdad, Kentucky. 
Phone 2622. 

Wisconsin Dairy Heifers, Holsteins and Guernseys. 300 
pounds and up, g quality. Any amount. Write or 
phone Link Brothers, Inc., Minong, Wisconsin. 














Durocs grow raat Write for free literature. Duroe 
Association, Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Illinois. 








Registered Essex Pigs. Circulars. J. Sherman Autry, . 


Autryville, North Carolina. 


Registered Essex Pigs. 
Ashford, Alabama. 





Catalog. W. C. Etheredgs, 





HAMPSHIRES 
Registered Hampshire Pigs, Gilts, Bred Gilts, and 
Service Boars out of Grand Champion stock. Lioyd 
Ullrich, Carmine, Texas. 
Registered Hampshires. All ages. Nation's best blood 
lines. Mrs. James Moroney, 4330 Bordeaux, Dallas, 











Large selection of Springer Holstein and Guernsey 
Heifers; also Younger Heifers and Springer Cows. 
Chester Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


Registered H hires: Pigs, Boars, Bred Gilts, 
Waynor Farms, Norway, 8. C. 


Hampshire Pige—Sisco Farms, McKinney, Texas, 








Coice Dairy Heifers, $30.00; Brahmans, $100.00, 
Shawnee Cattle Company, Dallas, Texas. 


BROWN SWISS 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE 
AUCTION SALE 50 PUREBREDS 
Southern States Classic at Starkville, Miss. 


October 16, 1950—12:30 P.M. 
At Mississippi poets Sataee Judging 


STARKVILLE, “MISISSIPPI 

SALE COMMITTEE—Robert H. Scott, Starke 
ville; Wm. Lee Sanders, Columbus; Ralph 
Redditt, Sidon. 
Sale comprises consignments selected ani- 
mals from several leading herds through 
east and middiewest of 35 cows, 10 bred 
heifers and -5 serviceable age bulls. 

TOM. McCORD, Sales Manager 

Montgemory, Ala. 
Catalog mailed only on request by 


PORTER FOX 
ELBURN IMinols 
125 REGISTERED BROWN SWISS AT 
PUBLIC AUCTION 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 11—LaFOX, ILL. 


Complete Dispersal of Savage’s Marydale Herd. 
Product on records, cattle of all ages— 
om Male and Female. 


For Catalog Write 


BROWN SWISS SALES SERVICE 
LAKE MILLS WISCONSIN 











GUERNSEYS 
8 — Important Guernsey Sales — $3 
OCTOBER 6th, 7th and 9th 


BOULDER BRIDGE DISPERSAL 
Excelsior, Minnessota, Friday, October 6th, 
134 HEAD COMPLETE DISPERSAL 


Herd Sires — Sow Cows — High Record 
Cows, Etc. 


WEY ACRES SALE 


Thiensville, Wisconsin, Saturday, Oct. 7th. 
Nine Bulls—ST. JAMES CHAMPION BRUCE, 
dropped Aug. 20, et 3 A.R. daughters and one 
son from a 763 Ibs. cow. TWO sons of Corona- 
tion Levity Prince sil, 000 from high conned dams, 
one a Class Leader, one a $10,500 he’ 


rae pion cow. T - 
‘olonel Levity $11,000, all from high record dams. 
OWws — 11 BRED HEIFERS — 26 OPEN 


the choicest Herds in the Country and are reducing 
them by half, offering a fair sample of the herd. For 
Catalogs write— 
LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN 4 SONS, INC. 
Sparks, Maryland 








WISCONSIN GUERNSEY SALE 
OCTOBER 9, 1950 
THE 22nd ANNUAL SHOW WINDOW SALE 
of the Best 
Guernseys in the State, selected for this 
Yearly Consignment Sale. 
65 HEAD OF CHOICE FEMALES 


Good production records, selected for good type. 
This is the place to buy foundation stock. 


For Catalogs write— 


Wisconsin Guernsey Breeders’ Ass’n 


George D. Britts, Secretary. 
WAUKESHA Box 14 WISCONSIN 





HEREFORD 


Hereford Hogs. Largest herd in east. Circular. Royal 
Oak Farm, 2902 Dunleer Road, Dundalk, 


Hereford Hogs. Expressed on approval. Circular, Yale 
hurst Farms, Peoria, Illinois. 
0. 1. Cc. 


‘ aR Registered OIc Pigs. J. 8. Smith, Route 4, Phila- 
elp' 

















POLAND-CHINAS 
Medium Type Black P. C. Pigs, boars, gilts, unre- 
lated pairs. Deep bodied, plenty of length, good grazers, 
easy feeders. Clear Brook Farm, Route 6, Cullman, 
Alabama. 
Meat Type Blacks—Boars, Gilts and Pigs. Fatten at 











any age. Not too lazy to graze. Minglewood 
ees Hill, T 

gistered ignores Type =. Freed China Pigs, 
$25. 500: Bred » $100.00. lliams, Oxford, 
Mississipi. 





Champion Spotted Poland China Pigs, Bred Gilts, 
Boars. Freeman Bunn, Midville, Georgia. 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINA 


Multiply Your Profits: Spotted Poland China hogs 
bring to their breeders from two to ten times 
profits, plus uplifting nes and pleasure for 
the entire family. More than 200 Public Sales of bred 
sows, boars and gilts will be held this sale season in 
many states. We will wey breeding stock for all. Write 
for sale List, Copy of breed paper and_ literature to 
National Spotted Poland China Record, 3153 Kenwood 
Ave., Indianapolis 8, Ind. 








TAMWORTHS 
Our Tamworths lead in the Southland. Pigs now ready 
for delivery. Hunter Farm, Route 7, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina.. 





YORKSHIRES 
Yorkshire Hogs — Lean Meat — Expressed your 
al. Cireular. Yalehurst Yorkshire Farm, 
Ilinots. 
Write for Mterature describing our Yorkshires. High- 
land Farm, Black Mountain, North Carolina. 


CATTLE MARKERS 
Daisy Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass tes 
for horns and neck. Write for folder. Golden Arrow 
Farms, Dept. 4, Huntington, Indians. 
Free Samples Al-Wuz-On Ear Tags for livestock. 
Write Intermountain Stamp Works. Salt Lake 2, Uteh, 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


Tamp-R-Pruf Ear Seals, positive Livestock Identifics- 
tion. Self-piercing, humane, permanent. Sti with 
name and number. Rustproof — Inexpensive. Over 8,- 
000 users. Free samples, catalog. Write Security a 
Co., Dept. 46-8, 144 W. 27th Street, N. Y. 1, N. 

Abortion Mastitis, other diseases. Full ie 
literature. Money-saving prices on Vaccines, Lacterins, 
Pharmaceuticals, Kansas City Vaccine Co., Dept. 1% 
Kansas City, Mo. 























MACHINERY and PARTS 


Parts for Harley Motorcycles, most parts for 1930 and 





later Harleys. . . . Also parts for XA All Indien, Jee 

Service, Cycle, Check . Special Racing Parts 

Catalogue, 25¢. Over 500 Hot Rod Harley Parts. Wichite 

Cycle Co., 813 Ohio Street, "Wichita Falls, Texas. 
wynnrbealine — New Canvas — Save eas. 14 ounce 
Waterp guarantee sizes. 

Free circular. C-J Surplus, 514-B Columbia, Lafayette, 

na. 








India 
New and Used Tractor Parts—Write for big, free 199 
catalog; tremendous savings. Setistaction guaranteed. 


cemral Tractor Parts Co., Des Moines 3, lows. 
Sale — One International “mM” Cotton, Pid 
Be picked 35 bales of cotton. F. L. Gaines, 

South Carolina. 


Garden Tractor $127.00 ‘‘McLean.” Culti rating. Qa 
ing, mowing. Universal Mfg. Co., Indianapo’ 
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Toilets, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, de- 


odorized with amazing new roduct. Just mix dry powder 
with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. Save 

ng and Aer costs. Postcard brings free de- 
tails. Buri Laboratories, Dept. F-28, 955 Willard 
Court, Chicago 22, Illinois. 

Free talo, Mey on Cottons—Thrilling values for 
family and hom . _ —. underwear, dresses, prints, 
towels, children wear. Money-back guarantee. 
South Carolina Mills, Dept. 676, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

“Factory Damaged’’ Nylons, $2.00 and $4.00 per dozen 

nq ! Trial assortment containing 15 pairs—$3, 00 post- 
aid! First come, first served! Connelly Hosiery Co., 
Box 284, Lynn 5: 














pound broiler feed bags—print, unwashed, 25e. 
eae print, 6 for cr * White, 6 for $1.00 12 or 
more postpaid, no C, D.’s. Jay Hayes, Route 1, 
Gainesville, Georgia. —_ 
ial Tea Aprons, organdy trim, all colors, 
51.90, Bry Crocheting, quilts, novelties, handmade 
on plantation. List sent. Grandma Atwater, Box 27, 
Hopewell, Virginia. 

New White Nylon Parachute Canopies, over 50 square 
yards, $13.95 postpaid. 4 Cag $3.95. Write for cata- 
jog. Ted Berman Co., 6-PG, Sacramento, Calif. 

Fine Combed a = Gingham. Sanforized. 
Beautiful ey Samples on request. Only 59c per 
yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 

Make fast-selling chenille Christmas 














Excel! ry 
a porsages, vr monkey [ore dolls. Litera- 


PHOTO FINISHING 
Something New .. . 8 Oversize Prints 
Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO double mnasine 
size prints made and mounted in book-form indi- 
vidual album, 8 exposures 35c—12 to 16 oe cee 
50c. New FASTE service, higher quality with 
Electronics process. Over 12 years leading in su- 
perior photo finishing, always dependable, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for free mailers and prices 
on enlargements, fine grain developing, etc. CROWN 
STUDIOS, BOX 1223, DALLAS, TEXAS. 





Rolls developed and all prints over-sized, 35c for 8 


exposures. Every print a autiful, deckle edged en- 
pan roy Add 4c each for each exposure over 8. Re- 
prints 4c. 


Crown quality and service are unexcelled. Post 
card brings mailing envelopes. Crown Photo Service, 
Dept. P, Augusta, Georgia. 





25c 8 EXPOSURE ROLL 
Fast Quality Photo Finishing Regular Size. 
JUMBO SIZE 35c. Free Roll Film First order 
from customer. 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 


MAIL ORDER PHOTO FINISHERS 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 








ture free. Velva, Dept. 

en—Earn Cash! Sew new Readi-Cut baby bootees 
oa Fast, easy—spare or full time. California 
Readi-Cuts, Stanton 32, California. 

Send Wool direct to factory for fine blankets. 
Write RB, information first. West Texas Woolen 
Mills, Main, Eldorado, Texas. 

Mothers — Would you like a pair of yo 
fe. A bronzed free. Write, Keepsake Plating shop, 
Bell Buckle, Tennessee. 

Nice, new, White Downy Feathers, 65c pound de- 
lvered Sample on request. Mrs. Mary Collins, Route 

, Gainesville, Georgia. 

“Stainless Steel 18-8-Vapor Seal Sauce Pans. Pres- 
sure Cooker, Roasters, Percolators. Major Co., 71 Mil- 
ford, Mass ; 5 

tiful Maine Woolens for suits, coats, dresses. 
me Florence Moody, Far 























Deckled Reprints “8c. Reprints size as shegative 
8e and Seg e ‘Sriets 4c. 6 oO Ll 


Georgia-Alaba 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Make easy money, full or spare time, taking orders for 
Ideal Home Products. Biggest profit, fastest selling, 
highest ee ams price line of flavors, spices, cos- 
metics, rem ence unnecessary, Make $5, 
$20 20 dally—its up to you. Write for Free catalog. 

to get $2. 50 worth of Ideal merchandise with 
out “a Ideal Home Products, Dept. 50-E, Waxa- 
hachie, Texas. 


Sell New Christmas Greetings. Just call on friends 
and neighbors. Show latest say mpeg Greetings— 
Smartest Stationery — Fo’ — at quick-to-sell 

rices. Home demonstrator does all selling, Make $1, 

» and more per call. Nothing like it. New idea. Yours 
ree, if you send name, age, address at once to Thomas 
Terry Studios, 302 Union Avenue, Westfield, Mass. 
ont Pleasant Outdoor Work in a business of your 
Good profits selling over 200 widely advertised 
Rawleign home/farm necessities. Pays better than most 
Occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years or more! 
pe saa ig yg on_ credit. No experience needed to 
Start—we help you. Write today fl full peotaehare. 
eas Deo I-145-PGF, Freeport, Ill. 








ma-Florida Edition + 
HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


envelopes, $1.00; 
Samples on approval. Write for Sunshine’s Complete 
Sales Kit, Free Imprint Folders. Sunshine os Studios, 
Dept. PF9, 115 Fulton Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
Money in Christmas es Ry friends gorgeous new 
21-Card Assortmeni the Embossed 
Name-Imprinted Daelbianes ‘Conds, 50 for $1. 
Free Imprint Samples, Assortments on approval. Charm 
Cards, 393 Peachtree, N.E., Dept. 504, Atlanta, Ga. 


PAINT 


Paint—Titanium formula, Outside White; Stays white. 
Won't peel. Will last for years. $1.95 a gallon in fives. 
Sample pint, 500. Postpaid. Lilly White Paint Co., 
158 North Central Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 














Amazing Offer — $40.00 is rag = selling only 50 
boxes Christsans Cards. And this me in a single 
day. Free samples. Other leading. boxes on approval. 
Many surprise items. No experience needed. Free 
samples personalized Christmas cards, stationery, nap- 
kins. Write today. It costs nothing to try. Cheerful 
Card Co., 183 White Plains, N. Y. 


Raise y for yourself, your club or church. Sell 
friends. Metallic Christmas Cards, Wrappings, Children’s 
Books, Gifts, Novelties. Big profits. Bonus. Request: 
feature samples on approval, free samples Name Imprint- 

Christmas Cards, Stationery, —. i= , Catalog 
and free Selling Guide. New E 





s: Learn how to pow your invention. 
“*Patent Guide’’ containing detailed information concern- 
ing patent protection and procedure together with “‘Rec- 
ord of Invention’’ form will be forwarded upon request— 
without obligation. We are registered to practice before 
the U. 8. Patent Office and prepared to serve x in 
) ag your ae matters. Clarence A. O’Brien & 
Harv Registered Patent Attorneys, oat Ga 
District National Building, W: D. C, 


Inventors—Without obligation, write for information 
explaining the steps you should take to secure a Patent 
on your invention. John N. egg ae ig Patent 
Attorney, 229 C Blidg., Washington 1, D. C. 














North Abington 257, Mass. 





ro 
and printed 1 each 25c or 2 each for 35c. 3 5x7 enlarge- 
ments for 50c. 4 8x10 for $1.00. Your favorite photo 

copied and 10 billfold pictures 65c. Summers Studio, 
Unionville, Missouri. 





24 Hour Service — Oversize Prints 


8 EXPOSURE (B & W) Rolls developed and printed 
30c; 36 Exposure $1.40; 20 Exposure 80c. Reprints 
4c. All negatives 2%” x 2%” or smaller are 
printed oversize to 83%” x 4%”. 


Write for free mailers and complete price list. 


BRYAN’S PHOTO SHOP 
Dept. F Panama City, Florida 





Samples 10c. 





PHOTO FINISHING 





NO INTEREST OR CARRYING 
CHARGES 


Now you can own good photo equipment 
on easy terms—10% down—10% month- 
ly, with no interest charges. We sell any 
type equipment by mail. Why wait? Write 
us now. Get free Catalog. (On purchases 
of less than $50, terms are $5 down, $5 
monthly.) 


BERTS CAMERA CENTER 


253 Main Street 


BATON ROUGE LOUISIANA 





Finest Quality—only 25e per roll. Fast service, satis- 
faction guaranteed. You'll like Supertex life-time pic- 
tures. 6 or 8 exp rolls and printed, 25c. 
Specials on enlargements. Send film, ask for free mailers 





Bargains in Quality Finishing. 8 Exposure Roll de- 
veloped and 8 glossy, deckle-edge ‘‘Lifetime’’ Prints 
25c. 16 Prints 35c. 8 Jumbo Prints 35c. Free mailers. 
Credit for failures. Valuable premium offers. 24 hour 
Service. May Studios, Dept. N-90, La Crosse, Wis. 


BAMA PHOTO FINISHERS 


Eight Non-Fade Glossy Jumbo Prints from 
your roll, 35 cents. Reprints, 4 cents. 


P. O. BOX 478 TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 





Men-Women. Double your money or better selling 
Gibson’s Big “5 Bottle Food Flavor Deal.”” Premium 
Deals and 200 other well-known Household Products, 
Particulars, sample a product Free. Write J. 
Gibson Company, Dept. 0029, 6, 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MASTER & TRADE WITH A FUTURE 
REGISTER NOW!!! 





Thorough ome in: ——_ ioe, Diesel 
jotor 





Fullfashion Nyt, $1.00 dozen; Socks, =, com: 
Combs, 20c dozen; Rayon Panties, $3.50 dozen; Men’ 
Underwesr, $3.50" ‘dozen; Chenille Spreads, ry 56; Quilt 

, 39c. Sample Razor Blade; complete Stock List, 
25¢.. * Sibert Wholesale, Ch 4, 


Free Samples. Big profits showing amazing Glow- 
In- The-Dark. specialties. House numbers, pictures, 
plastic novelties, ashtrays, keyholders, religious and 
nursery objects, etc. Madison Plastics, 303 Fourth 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Make Money Easy. $5.00 for selling only ten 21 Christ- 
mas Card boxes. Also Metallic and Plastic cards, Per- 
sonalized cards and Stationery, Note Paper and Wrap- 
pings. Send for samples. Howard P. Ellis, Dept. PF-8, 

‘itman, New Jersey. 

$50.00 easily made in spare time. Sell sensational new 
name-imprinted Christmas Cards. 50 sell for only $1.00. 
Not obtainable elsewhere. Big Profit. Write for free 
samples. Kit on approval. Regal Greetings, Hazel 
Park 78, Michigan. 

Farmers! Make More Money. Your own boss. Out- 
side work. Steady year-round. 200 farm-home necess- 
ities. No experience necessary. We train and help you. 
For caaile write Rawleigh’s, Dept. 1-242-PGF, Free- 
port, Illinois, 




















Two 4 x 6 Enlargements included with each roll de- 
veloped with this ad. 8 Jumbo, enlarged, prints 35c; 12 
exposures 45c; 16 exposures 50c; 20 exposures 75c; 36 
exposures $1.25. 10c package mounting corners free. 
Skrudland Electronics Co., River Grove, Illinois. 


Special!! 12 Photo Christmas Cards made from your 
favorite snapshot negative only 89c. Eight Giant (en- 
larged) prints from your roll or negatives 35c; 12 or 16, 
50c. Quick Service. Premium Coupons. Free Mailers. 
Willard Studios, Box 3536C, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Genuine Velox fadeless deckledge Supertone Prints. 
Roll finegrained developed and 1 set prints 25c; 2 sets, 
85c. Three 4x6 enlargements 25c. Two 5x7s Four 
wee cards with envelopes from negative only 25c. 

PF234 Sweetwater, Texas. 














Wanted — Sal Sal Sell Roses, Shrubs, 
Ornamental, Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees. Beautiful 
book showing each item in natural color. Write for de- 
tails. Howard W. Ford Nursery, Route 9, Tyler, Texas. 


Tune-Up ito Body and Fender, 
Refrigeration, Radio, Welking. Etc. Modern Equip- 
ment and Buildings, Room and Board Accommoda- 
tions. Write for free literature. 
Fully Accredited to Train Veterans. 
Thirty Years’ Experience Training Men. 


NASHVILLE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Dept 241, Y.M.C.A. Bldg. 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


“‘How to Break and Train Horses’’ — A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free: no obliga- 
tion, Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 39. Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Make Up to $35-$45 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-8, Chicago. 


SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Farmers! Home Owners! Save dollars on Fence, 
Paint, Building Materials, Appliances, Farm Equip- 
ment, Hardware, Clothing, Plumbing. All in the 
new Jim Brown Catalog. Packed with over 15, 000 out- 
standing values! Over 61 years in business! Write to- 
day for your ee Catalog. Brown Fence and Wire 
Division, Dept. KT, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


Save money on Army, Navy and Factory Surplus. Write 


today for new 60-page illustrated Catalog. Tennusa Sales 
Co., Dept. AG, 1451 Market, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















Big Daily Profits—We start you in money making 
peg nn all or spare time, showing Household Essentials 

to friends and neighbors. Southern Specialty Products, 
333 West Morse, Winter Park, Florida. 

Need Extra Cash? Get it selling Blair’s unusual line 
of household and food products. Every housewife a pros- 
ect. Send for samples Free. Write Blair, Dept. 21FS, 
ynchburg, Virginia. 

Agents—Big Daily Profits showing guaranteed House- 
hold Products to friends and neighbors. We start you. 
Write. Southern Specialty Products, 333 West Morse 











World’s Biggest, Super DeLuxe Bargain! Roll de- 
veloped two finest 5 x 7 Enlargements, beautiful life- 
time Prints, 25c. Reprints, 3c. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed! Humphrey’s, Route 1, Whitesburg, Georgia 

Fine-grain developing. 8 Velox prints, 35c; Reprints, 
4c. Dependable. Prompt. United Film Service, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenressee. 








and price list on all developing and kodak 
10 years producing highest quality photo finishing. Send 
your film to Supertex Photo Service, Box 1166, Dallas, 
Texas. 
WE INVITE COMPARISION 
BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE-SIZE PRINTS 
DEVELOPED AND PRINTED 
From Any 8 Exposure Roll 35¢ 
From Any 12 Exposure Roll...........-.--0--- .50c 
Additional Prints and Reprints, Each, 4c. 
Supplied in COLORFUL PLASTIC BOUND 
ALBUMS for only 10c extra per roll. 
Free Mailers Sent Upon Request. 


VIRGINIA DARE PHOTO 
Dept. A, P. O. Box 7 Richmond, Va. 











Send 25c for 2 prints from each good negative on 6 or 
8 exposure rolls, or 1 print each on 12 or 16 exposure rolls. 
2 Enlarging Coupons will be given with your first roll. 
Double size, (Jumbo) prints made from your 8 exposure 
tolls, 35e. Addtional prints from 12 or 16 exposure rolls, 
4c per print. Reprints regular size, 3c each; double size, 
4c each. Camera Co., Box 1153-N, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Enlargements—From negative, 5 x 7, 30c; 8 x 10, 50c. 
Christmas Cards, 18 for $1.00. Brownell, 4315 Eastside, 
Dallas, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Attention Dry Goods Stores—You may now buy fine 
combed broadcloth and gingham direct 1 Sm mill, All 
fabrics sanforized. Write for samples and prices. Miller 
Fabrics Company, Jefferson, South Carolina. 

Wanted—Honest, reliable aged —_ is interested in 
handling good use basis; 
must have lot and small buniding. "snes Implement Co., 
P. 0. Box . Decatur, Illinois. 














Fish Worms—Red Wigglers—50c per 100, $3.50 per 
1,000, $16.50 per 5,000, $30.00 per 10,000. Live de- 
livery guaranteed. Haggard’s Worm Farm, Joe Haggard, 

ute 1, Centre, Alabama. 

**How to Make Money With Simple Cartoons’’—A book 
everyone who likes to draw should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply —— Cartoonists’ ‘Exchange, Dept. 
259, Pleasant Hill, 

We Sharpen Hair  Siippers and Animal Shearing 
Blades, 50c a set postage extra. Mail them to Columbia 
Grinding Works, 1909 Main Street, Columbia, 8. C. 

Send Raw Wool direct to factory for fine blankets. 
Write for free information first. West Texas Woolen 
Mills, 2 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 














OVERSIZE PRINTS—OVERNIGHT 


SERVICE—35c 
Films sevetegee and 8 prints near postcard, 
only 35¢ tronic process, non-fade, 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 


a P, P. O. Box 4324 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


Discriminating Camera Fans — Eight exposure rolls 
deve including 8 deckled edged prints, 25c. Or, 1 
Toll developed—Twin prints (2 of each negative) 5c. 
Or, 1 roll developed and 8 Cues size prints, 40c. Fs 

y's 





mailers, valuable coupon off 24 hour service. 


Work Boots—Handmade, leather lined all sizes; also 
Cowboy Boots, several designs. Catalog. Crichet Boot 
Compens, El Paso 6, Texas. 





a AGENTS—SALESMEN 
Imagine—Extra cash for you! Sell Staats A 
value Metallic, Felt Applique, Comic, 50 $1.00 


Christmas Cards. Exclusive Gift Wraps. ‘Alle ~Occgsion 
Assortments, Scented Stationery, Animated Books, Gifts. 
Profits to 100%. Special offers. Bonus. Write today for 
free samples Name Imprinted Christmas Le pe Napkins, 
Stationery, Feature assortments on sopsexel and free cat- 
alog. Elmira Greeting Card Co., C-2205 Elmira, N. Y. 


At Last! Something new and sensational in Christmas 
cards, Show gorgeous satins, velours and metallics never 
before offered. Gets easy orders fast! Pays up to 100% 
cash profit. Free Samples af 30 Christmas cards with, 
name, 50 for $1.00 0 Assortments. Personalized 

Matches and Stationery, Gift Items. 2 coosremense 











Servic + 414 Buildir . LaCrosse, Wi 
Leader since 1920. ad p24 


“16 for 25¢ for 25e. Any standard 8 exposure = developed with 
16 velox deckledge prints 25c. 10c package mounting 
Corners and enlargement coupon free with this ad. Skrud- 
land, 6444-P Diversey, Chicago, Illinois. 


Two Sets of ‘‘Deckledge” Prints from each eight ex- 
Dosure roll finished 35c. Very finest quality. Deckledge 
feprints 3c each. Brown Photo Company, 1910—34 Emer- 








n 
en, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





We Fg Peg 
cnpentre ro! ure, 
Ball Studio, Dept. , Box 275, St. Louis, Missouri. 


8 ro! i end printed 
aoe, including new fresh roll same size, with 





A " 








this ad Free Film Co., River Grove, Illinois. 
/ 8 Giant Enlargements from onze ag Fy peten 25¢ 
. a ua! e 
1735K, Cleveland 5, “4 





e Puro Co., 2801 Locust, Dept. 057-L, 
Bt. Louis, Missouri. 


Brand New! Amazingly different and smart Christmas 
Cards bring you big money! Take easy a for sensa- 
tional new Christmas Cards. Pays up to 100% cash 

rofit. Christmas Cards with Name 50 for 2 00, up. Big 
ine. Personal Stationery and itches. 
sample assortments A approval, —— ‘tree. Write 
today. North Star, enwood, Dept L-10, Minne- 
apolis, Mi 

Start Your Own Business on Credit. Always you 
boss. 1,554 Dealers, sold $5,000 to $26,500 in 1948; their 
average $6,742, We supply stocks, semouent = ae credit. 
200 home necessities. Sales experience not 











d, Winter Park, Florida. 


Cash waiting for you! Collect big advance commis- 
sions selling exclusive cork-cushioned shoes. ee oute 
fit 4 selling guide. Concordian Shoes, N-2 West Con- 
cord, 


Free! Let me send you food and household products to 
test in your home. Tell your friends, make money. Rush 
name. Zanol, Dept. 8021-K, Richmond Street, Cin- 
cinnati 3, Ohio. 

Exceptional earnings selling famous Bostonian Shirts, 
Gere time, full time, sideline. Sales kit, actual fabrics, 
Free. Bostonian, 89 Bickford, Dept. A-17, Boston 30, 




















Big Money Taking Orders: Shirts, ties, sox, pants, 
jackets, sweaters, shoes, uniforms, etc. Sales equipment 
free. Experience unnecessary. Nimrod 4922-AA Lin- 
coln, Chicago. 


to $50.00 in a week apd tailored pA for yourself 
without paying one cent. rite for [= gress 
Fines, Co., Dept. J-223. Congress & hroop, Chicago 


New Bathroom Deodorizer. Hangs on wall. 
odors bathroom, kitchen. Lightning seller. 
on trial. Kristee 155, Akron, Ohio. 

Fruit Trees for Sale — Salesmen wanted. Write to 
Smith Brothers Nursery Co., Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Cloth Agents Wanted. Send for free samples. P. A, 
Tallent, Maiden, North Carolina. 

Make $50.00 engily, quickly. Write Holiday Card Co., 
Elmsford 7, New York 








Banishes 
Samples sent 











Reconditioned Typewriter Bargains. Free Catalog. 
Dixie Service, King, North Carolina. 
TIMBER KILLER 
GUARANTEED 
“SURE SHOT” KILLS TREES 
Any Species and Size — 5 to 55 Days 
Seldom Takes Longer Than 15 Days 
Quickly Kills Tree and Roots 
Prevents Sprouts 
STUMPS, SPROUTS, HEDGES, SCRUBS, 
KILLED RAPIDLY FOR CLEARANCE 
Affords Good Crops Same Year 
Write for Particulars. 


SURE SHOT CORP. 


Memphis 2 
Tennessee 





Dept. 4 
P. O. Box 2433 





TOBACCO 
Postpaid — Guaranteed Tennessee's 28-Inch Sweet, 
Juicy edleat Chewing, not lugs, 10 pounds $3.50. Fine 
Smoking $3.00. Pipe free. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 
Postpaid — Good Scrap Chewing, 10 pounds, $2.25; 
Smoking, $2.00. Wholesale Tobaceo Co., Dresden, Tenn. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Wanted—Colored Glassware. Will pay fancy price for 
blue or purple glass with grape design, any item, es- 








pecially punch bowls and water sets. Also will buy punch 
bowls, water sets in orange color. Contact J. L. Dunn, 
. O. Box 25, Fairfield, Alabama. 





Highest Cash Paid for Old, Broken Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Free 
information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Government 





AUCTIONEERING 


Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 

Fort Smith Auction School, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
Course includes Tobacco Auctioneering. Term soon. Vet- 
eran Approved. 


Learn Auctioneering — Term soon. 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. 
Learn Auctioneering. Write National Auction Insti- 
tute, Box 88PF, College Station, Texas. 


+ HELP hora Aim 


wae Your Own Business on Credit, Alw: 

. 1,554 Dealers, sold $s. 000 to $26, 500 in 21948; rchelt 
pe $6,742. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Sales experience not needed to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
yess backed by 5. -wide — Write Rawleigh 

ept. 








Free catalog. 














Sar Farmers Wea jand, houses, trac- 
tor, mules, cows, chickens, hogs, electricity, paved high- 
way near town, school, churches. References required. H. 
B. ‘Comer Buildi Birminch 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
Sell dresses from New York $5.95 up. Fifth Avenue 











New York firm desires women to sell new dresses, suits, 
lingerie, hosiery. “*Vogue,"’ ““Mademoiselle.”” 
Good comeniestans. ik. Modern 


Write for sample 
Manner, 260NP Fifth Avenue, New k. 

New kind of sheer Nylon Hosiery, snag-resistant, 
longer wearing. Perfect al fit. Fast profits taking 
orders. Rush name for Free pemapte Stocking. American 
Mills, Dept. 380, Indianapolis 7, I 


Absolutely Free! Big package actual sample fabrics 








start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, “Profitable and style pooenetien dresses, lingerie, hosiery, etc. 
business backed by Ss" -wide industry. Write Rawleigh Take or seh Clio big. id no money. Melville 
Co., Dept. I-U-PGF, Tenn. Co., Dept. 3, 0. 











Shine Shoes Wi thout Polish.’ New Invention, Light- 
ning seller. Shoes gleam like mirror, les sent on 
trial. Kristee 154, Akron, Ohio, 





Free aan a amazing plan, giving you Gorgeous 
Dress without penny cost. Rush name today with dress 
size. Harford, Dept. C-335, Cincinatti 25, Ohio. 





Rose Smelting Company, 29-PF East Madison, 
Chicago. 
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ADVERTISED BRANDS 


Why do you feel safer in buying an 
article with an established trademark 
than a similar article without a trade- 
mark? 

Frequently the trademark article is 
higher in price, and often the untrade- 
marked article looks “just as good.” 
Ignore the trademark and you might 
not be able to detect the difference 
by observation. 

The difference shows up when you 
put the articles into use. Then you 
will usually find that the higher price 
you paid for the trademark is justified 
in superior quality. The manufacturer 
must put the quality there, for if you 
are disappointed with your purchase 
you will know NOT to buy that brand 
again. 








By 
Strengthening 
United Nations 

We Can Yet 
Save World 


Peace 





spreading into World War III?” 

Millions of Americans are asking this 
question. And for an answer we may well consider 
both the shame and the glory of our Korean situation. 

. Its glory is found in a world-wide resistance to 
aggression. Its shame is that all of us here in America 
have done so little to prevent this outbreak of war. 
Even our churches and Christian leaders have done 
all too little in this respect. Think, for example, 
how little our religious denominations have done 
about war as compared with their crusades about the 
infinitely less disastrous curses of 
liquor, gambling, and divorce. And 
we must also think of the shame 
of all political parties in this matter. 
We see Republican Senators reject- 
ing the efforts of Woodrow Wilson 
to establish a League of Nations 
and so make World War I “a war 
to end war” as he promised Amer- 
ica it would be. We see the Dem- 
ocratic Party no longer making any 
fight for the League of Nations issue after the deaths 
of Wilson and Newton Baker. We see United States 
Senators of both parties refusing even to have the 
United States join a World Court for the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. 


A Supreme Court of Nations 
Then came another World War—a second World 
War through whose appalling cost in blood and tears 
and treasure, Almighty God, it seems to me, was say- 
ing to America: “You and your sons and daughters 
can never be safe from the scourge and terrors of war 
until you also help save other nations and other na- 
tions’ sons and daughters from the terrors of war.” 
How could we then—and how can we yet—save our 
nation and other nations from the scourge of war? 
Most people would agree with this basic answer: 
early all human beings have disputes with other 
human beings. The only way they are ever kept at 
peace is by having impartial courts to settle these dis- 
putes—courts backed by the power of national gov- 
srmments—to enforce their decrees. . . . Similarly, 
there will always be disputes between nations. The 
pnly way they can ever be kept at peace is by having 
pme equivalent of an impartial Supreme Court of 
ations to settle these disputes . . . backed by the 
power of an international organization to enforce its 
decrees or judgments. 
So after World War II the “United Nations” 
fanization was set up to judge disputes between 


“Hs can we prevent the Korean War from 


Dr. Poe 








. 
; oe 


First home of the UN, New York City: 50-foot flagpoles flying the colors of the 59 member 





states form a circle in front of the meeting hall. UN will soon move to new location. 


“Will the Korean War spread 
into another World War?” Not 
if we properly strengthen the 
United Nations as here indicated. 


By CLARENCE POE 
President and Editor 


nations—but not given clear-cut power to enforce its 
decisions. What is the shame of the Korean incident? 
It is that the nations had not sooner set up some sort 
of Supreme Court of Nations with power to say to 
any offender, “Thus far shalt thou come, but no far- 
ther.” What is the glory of the Korean incident? It 
is that here for the first time in human history an or- 
ganization representing practically all the nations of 
the world declared that it not only had a right to de- 
clare a nation guilty, but a duty to punish that nation 
by the combined powers of all Humanity—the duty 
not only to denounce aggression but to resist aggres- 


sion with blood. 


Four Things We Must Do 


Before Korea we had the Rule of Might between 
nations. After this we must have the Reign of Law. 


It is the glory of America that we could—and did— 
take the lead in challenging the aggressor nation in 
this case. Now what must we do not only to give 
America a military victory but give all Humanity “a 
new birth of freedom”—that freedom from war with- 
out which no other freedoms are ever safe? These 
four things, it seems tg me:— 


1. We must nail it to the mast as the supreme principle 
of all our foreign policy hereafter, 1) that all disputes 
between nations must be settled by the United Nations 
and 2) that it must have ample police power to enforce 
its decisions. 

2. We must not surrender to the spineless pessimism 
of those who say, “Russia is determined to rule the world 
and will inevitably fight America sometime.” We must 
not commit the folly of being left to fight Russia alone. 
Rather we must so strengthen the UN that any aggression 
by Russia will be resisted by all free nations of the world. 

8. We must not commit the folly of thinking we can 
ignore the neutral nations of the world. As we have said 
before, there are 700 million le on Russia’s side, 700 
million on our side, and 700 million others in India, In- 
donesia, Scandinavia, etc., who are neutral. We must 
win them by making the UN a great agency not only for 
world peace but for world recovery and reconstruction— 


either by the McMahon Plan or some other plan designed 
not merely to help our Marshall Plan friends in Europe 
but the backward and poverty-stricken millions in Asia 
and Africa. 

4. We must make a clear distinction between 1) “Com- 
munist aggression” which we must constantly oppose and 
2) the right of any peace-loving nation to try inside 
its own borders any sort of economic system it wants, 
If we do this, there is yet a chance that we may win 
to our side many millions in India, Indonesia, China, and 
the satellite nations of Eastern Europe. Many of ‘these 
share the views of Yugoslavia’s Tito. He wants a differ- 
ent economic system from our own but shares our hatred 
of Russia’s tyranny and totalitarianism. 


What We Are Fighting For 


In conclusion, we should admit that our own Gov- 
ernment has made many and grievous mistakes since 
World War II. The greatest of these has been our 
failure to actively, constantly, and aggressively recog- 
nize and strengthen the United Nations. “The United, 
Nations is the hope of the world,” said General 
George C. Marshall when Secretary of State. Yet this 
“hope of the world” has been all too often bypassed 
or ignored when it should have been recognized, con- 
sulted, and used. When the Hydrogen Bomb was dis- 
covered, -all the member nations of UN should have 
been called to a UN assembly, and President Truman 
should have told them of its colossal possibility for 
destroying the human race and asked UN action for 
its control. When our flyers disappeared in the North 
Atlantic, we should have asked UN to act as an im- 
partial jury to investigate and report instead of acting 
on our own. And months ago we should have ap- 
proved the McMahon Plan or any better plan for 
making the United Nations the agency for a world- 
wide program of world peace and world recovery. 

All our nation’s past errors, however, are water over 
the dam. The gratifying fact is that at long last the 
United Nations was called on to act in the Korean 
case—and did act. President Truman did at last get 
on the right track, and we must back him to the hilt. 

We are now fighting not merely to conquer a mili- 
tary opponent of the United States. Rather we aré 
fighting for the principle 1) that the peace of every 
nation is the concern of all nations and 2) that those 
who start a war must face not only the condemna- 
tion but the military power of all nations. No matter 
how great the cost of our intervention in Korea, éf t# 
makes all nations give the UN the power not only to 
convict but to punish guilty nations, it will be worth 
all its cost. By thus strengthening the United Nations 
(with whatever curbing of veto power this necess- 
tates), we can preserve the peace of the world. And 
there is no other way by which it can be pres 
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BARGAINS in 
GROUP TRIPS TO 
FALL EVENTS 









They cost less! They’re full of fun! Grey- 
hound Charter trips will keep your crow 

together, take your group direct to its 
destination, offer more freedom .and re- 
laxation all the way. Try 4 Fall group 
trip by Greyhound—like one of these: ' 


@ To the State or County Fair 
@ To the World Series 
@ To a convention or reunion 
@ To a Great City for sightseeing 
@ To a big-time football game 
@ To a harvest festival 
@ To an amusement park 
@ To Farm organization meetings 
Greyhound Charter trips make ideal en- 
tertainment for granges, 4-H clubs, ladies 
organizations, and school classes. See your 
Greyhound agent for arrangements. 



































BARGAINS in 
ROUND-TRIP FARES 


moro Rapes that Greyhound one 

ets save money ever i . 

y mile... 

} wb ne + yr Samnag these round-trips by 

a oy from typical farm centers— 
OW you save and save again! 

One Way Round Trip 


FARGO, N.D.—MINNEAPOLIS . 

FRESNO, CALIF.—SAN FRANCISCO ; , ate ae 
WENATCHEE, WASH.—SEATTLE. . . 3.00 rr 
WATERLOO, IOWA—LOS ANGELES . 32.45 as 
SALINA, KAN.—DENVER. . . . . 8.50 1m 
LAKELAND, FLA.—WASHINGTON. . 18.15 290 
LANCASTER, PA.—NEW YORK CITY . 3.20 vr 
BANGOR, ME—BOSTON. .. . . 5.20 re 
DECATUR, ALA.—NEW ORLEANS. . 7.30 35 
FINDLAY, O.—DETROIT. . . 2.55 ‘a 
AMARILLO, TEX.—ST. LOUIS . 16.00 1 . 
DYERSBURG, TENN.—CHICAGO. . . 8.70 1998 
WATERTOWN, W.Y.—SYRACUSE . . 1.60 * 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL—CHICAGO . . 2.45 us 
WINCHESTER, VA.—CINCINNATI . 9.55 98 


(U.S. trans 
oD portation tax extra. Pri 
° ces s 
to change.) — 








GREYHOUND. 





The biggest and best bargains in travel are now ready for you at 
your nearest Greyhound station . . . because Cahoaill ha 
rounded up hundreds and hundreds of trips, tours, and s ond 
travel features most delightful in Fall. Here are choice pt es 
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Greyhound brings you a BUMPER CROP of 








BARGAINS in 
EXPENSE-PAID TOURS 


Here are just a few examples of many, 
many Amazing America Tours by Grey- 
hound! These exciting pleasure trips in- 
clude transportation, hotels, and special 
sightseeing—all planned in advance! 


WEW ENGLAND CIRCLE, 7 Doys . -- +++" $ 46.55 
FLORIDA CIRCLE, W Days. - - + seer’ 72.10 
LOS ANGELES-CATALINA, 6 Days. - - + + + °° 24.65 
MEW YORK CITY, 5Doys. .-- +e eee" 25.05 
CHICAGO, 3 Days .- +--+ > ecoceveee 12.00 
SALT LAKE CITY, 3 Days. . - + + + coo ee Om 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,4Days. .- ++ ee ** 19.75 
EVERGREEN CIRCLE, 3 Days. . +++ ee ** 21.85 

DETROIT, 3Days . - +--+ ee eet? . +» 12.10 

COLONIAL VIRGINIA, 6 Days. -- + eee" 40.45 
LAS VEGAS-HOOVER DAM, 3 Days -- +++ * 9.25 
124.85 


MEXICO, 12 Days .« 


(A special escorted Tour from S 


HAVANA, 3 Days...---seerrerrrrre’ 50.50 
(By bus from Miami to Key West, airplane to Cuba.) 


an Antonio) 


To these 


from your city. U.S. tax extra. Prices subject to change. 


Tour prices, add Greyhound round-trip fare 
























FREE! ‘Amazing America’ Tour Folder for Fall Trips 


Greyhound Information Center, 105 W. Madison, Chicago 2, Ill 


TOWN 


NAME _ 


ADDRESS 


Send me your free folder describin 
oad anion ing more than 50 pre-planned pleasure 














HIS VOICE is in demand around the clock—network radio. . 
}... dance dates (over 100 last year) from Maine to 
. plus recording hit tunes that sell in the millions of copies. 


ances... motion pictures. . 
California. . 





Vaughn Monroe is the singingest band leader in the U. S. A. 


la aden sale 


RADIO AND RECORDING STAR i 





...S0 itS only 
common sense that 


| smoke the cigarette that 
agrees with my throat 


. theater appear- 


NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORT ON 30-DAY TEST OF CAMEL SMOKERS... 


Not one single case of throat irritation 


due to smoking CAMELS 


Make a Note... Remember Your Throat! 


VOICE COACH George Grif- 
fin: “My career asks a lot 
from my throat. Thanks 
to the 30-Day Test, I 
found the cigarette that 
agrees with my throat — 
mild, flavorful Camels!” 


HOUSEWIFE Mrs. Jane 
Christman: “I don’t use 
my voice for a living, but 
throat irritation doesn’t 
go with me either. 
Camels for me—they 
agree with my throat!” 


SHIP-TO-SHORE RADIO DIS- 
PATCHER Donald Minor: 
“On my job, cigarette 
mildness is important. I 
stick to Camels, They're 
a real mild, good-tasting 
cigarette!” 


Yes, these were the findings of noted throat specialists — 
after a total of 2,470 weekly examinations of the 
throats of hundreds of men and women who smoked 
Camels—and only Camels —for 30 consecutive days. 


30- i Came! 
MILDNESS Test 


in your “T-ZONE” 
(T for Throat—T for Taste) 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 





